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EDlTOR^S  PREFACE. 


*  Can  it  be  wondered  at  (says  Mr.  Gifford) 
that  Shakspeare  should  swell  into  twenty  or 
even  twice  twenty  volumes,  when  the  latest 
editor  (like  the  wind  Cecias)  constantly  draws 
round  him  the  floating  errors  of  all  his  prede- 
cessors/ Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  evil  was  not  so  great  as  it  has  since  be- 
come, Steevens  confessed  that  there  was  an 

*  exuberance  of  comment,'  arising  from  the 
^  ambition  in  each  little  Hercules  to  set  up 
piUars  ascertaining  how  far  he  had  travelled 
through  the  dreary  wilds  of  black  letter;'  so 
that  there  was  some  danger  of  readers  being 

*  frighted  away  from  Shakspeare,  as  the  sol- 
diers of  Cato  deserted  their  comrade  when 
lie  became  bloated  with  poison — crescens 
fugfere  cadaver.'  He  saw  with  a  prophetic 
eye  that  the  evil  must  cure  itself^  and  that 
the  time  would  arrive  when  some  of  this  ivy 
must  be  removed,  which  only  served  to  *  hide 
the  princely  trunk,  and  suck  the  verdure  out 
of  it.' 
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This  expurgatoPjT  task  has  been  more  than 
once  undertaken^  but  has  never  hitherto^  it  is 
believed,  been  executed  entirely  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  admirers  of  our  great  Poet:  and 
the  work  has  even  now  devolved  upon  one 
who,  though  not  wholly  unprepared  for  it  by 
previous  studies,  has  perhaps  manifested  his 
presumption  in  undertaking  it  '  with  weak 
and  unexamined  shoulders/  He  does  not, 
however,  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors,  but  would  rather 
solicit  that  equitable  mode  of  being  judged; 
and  will  patiently,  and  with  all  becoming 
submission  to  the  decision  of  a  competent 
tribunal,  abide  the  result. 

As  a  new  candidate  for  public  favour,  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  Editor  should  ex- 
plain the  ground  of  his  pretensions.  The 
object  then  of  the  present  publication  is  to 
afford  the  general  reader  a  correct  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  accompanied  by  an  abridged 
commentary,  in  which  all  superfluous  and 
refuted  explanations  and  conjectures,  and 
all  the  controversies  and  squabbles  of  con- 
tending critics  should  be  omitted ;  and  such 
elucidations  only  of  obsolete  words  and  ob- 
scure phrases,  and  siK^h  critical  illustrations 
of  tlie  text  as  might  be  deemed  most  generally 
useM  be  retained.  To  effect  this  it  has  been 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  compression,  to 
condense  in  some  cases  several  pages  of 
excursive  discussion  into  a  few  lines,  and 
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often  to  blend  together  the  infonnation  con- 
veyed in  the  notes  of  several  commentators 
into  one.  When  these  explanations  are  mere 
transcripts  orabridgments  of  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors,  and  are  unaccompanied  by  any 
observation  of  his  own,  it  will  of  course  be 
understood  that  the  Editor  intends  to  imply 
by  silent  '  acquiescence  that  he  has  nothing 
better  to  propose/  Fortune,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  propitious  to  his  labours,  f<Nr  he 
flatters  himself  that  he  has  been  enabled  in 
many  instances  to  present  the  reader  with 
more  satisfactory  explanations  of  diflicult 
passages,  and  with  more  exact  definitions  of 
obsolete  words  and  phrases,  tban  are  to  be 
found  in  the  notes  to  the  variorum  editions. 

The  causes  which  have  operated  to  over- 
whelm the  pag^s  of  Shakspeare  with  super- 
fluous notes  are  many ;  but  Steevens,  though 
eminently  fitted  for  the  task  he  undertook, 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  increasing  the 
evil.  He  has  indeed  been  happily  designated 
'  the  Puck  of  commentators :'  he  frequently 
wrote  notes,  not  with  the  view  of  illustrating 
the  Poet,  but  for  the  purpose  of  misleading 
Malone,  and  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  turn- 
ing against  him  that  playful  ridicule  which  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  direct.  Steevens,  like 
Malone,  began  his  career  as  an  editor  of 
Shakspeare  with  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
old  copies,  but  when  he  once  came  to  enter 
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tain  some  jealousy  of  Malone's  intrusion  into 
his  province,  he  aU  at  once  shifted  his  ground, 
and  adopted  maxims  entirely  opposed  to 
those  which  guided  his  rival  editor.  Upon 
a  recent  perusal  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  correspondence  between  them,  one  letter 
seemed  to  display  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  interruption  of  their  intimacy  in 
so  clear  a  light,  and  to  explain  the  causes 
which  have  so  unnecessarily  swelled  the  com- 
ments on  Shakspeare,  that  it  has  been  thought 
not  unworthy  of  the  reader's  attention.  The 
letter  has  no  date  :-^ 

^  Sir, — I  am  at  present  so  much  harrassed 
with  private  business  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  afford  you  the  long  and  regular 
answer  which  your  letter  deserves.  Permit 
me,  however,  to  desert  order  and  propriety, 
replying  to  your  last  sentence  first. — I  assure 
you  that  I  only  erased  the  word  friend  be- 
cause, considering  how  much  controversy 
was  to  follow,  that  distinction  seemed  to  be 
out  of  its  place,  and  appeared  to  carry  with 
it  somewhat  of  a  burlesque  air.  Such  was 
my  single  motive  for  the  change,  and  I  hope 
you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  believe  I  had 
no  other  design  in  it. 

^  As  it  is  some  time  since  my  opinions  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  coincide  with  yours  in 
the  least  matter  of  consequence,  I  begin  to 
think  so  indifferently  of  my  own  judgment, 
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that  I  am  ready  to  give  it  up  without  reluc- 
tance on  the  present  occasion. — You  are  at 
liberty  to  leave  out  whatever  parts  of  my 
note  you  please.  However  we  may  privately 
disagree,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
make  sport  for  the  world,  for  such  is  the  only 
effect  of  publick  controversies ;  neither  should 
I  have  leisure  at  present  to  pursue  such  an 
undertaking,  I  only  meant  to  do  justice  to 
myself ;  and  as  I  had  no  opportunity  of  re- 
plying to  your  reiterated  contradictions  in 
their  natural  order,  on  account  of  your  per- 
petual additions  to  them;  I  thought  myself 
under  the  necessity  of  observing,  that  I  ought 
not  to  be  suspected  of  being  impotently  silent 
in  regard  to  objections  which  I  had  never 
read  till  it  was  too  late  for  any  replication  on 
my  side  to  be  made.  You  rely  much  on  the 
authority  of  an  editor;  but  till  I  am  con- 
vinced that  volunteers  are  to  be  treated  with 
less  indulgence  than  other  soldiers,  I  shall 
still  thiuk  I  have  some  right  at  least  to  be 
disgusted;  especially  after  I  had  been  per- 
mitted to  observe  that  truth,  not  victory,  was 
the  object  of  our  critical  warfare. 

*  As  for  the  note  at  the  conclusion  of  The 
Puritan,  since  it  gives  so  much  offence  (an 
offence  as  undesigned  as  unforeseen),  I  will 
change  a  part  of  it,  and  subjoin  reasons  for 
my  dissent  both  from  you  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. 
You  cannot  surely  suspect  me  of  having 
wished  to  commence  bostilities  with  eitliet  ol 
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yoii;  but  you  have  made  a  very  singular 
comment  on  this  remark  indeed.  Because  I 
have  said  I  could  overturn  some  of  both  your 
arguments  on  other  occasions  with  ease,  you 
are  willing  to  infer  that  I  meant  all  of  them. 
Let  me  ask,  for  instance  sake,  what  would 
become  of  his  "  undertakers/'  &c.  were  I  to 
advance  all  I  could  on  that  subject.  I  will 
not  offend  you  by  naming  any  particular 
position  of  your  own  which  could  with  suc- 
cess be  disputed.  I  cannot,  however,  help 
adding,  that  had  I  followed  every  sentence  of 
your  attempt  to  ascertain  the  order  of  the 
plays,  with  a  contradiction  sedulous  and  un- 
remitted as  that  with  which  you  have  pursued 
my  Observations  on  Shakspeare's  Will  and  his 
Sonnets,  you  at  least  would  not  have  found 
your  undertaking  a  very  comfortable  one.  I 
was  then  an  editor,  and  indulged  you  with 
even  a  printed  foul  copy  of  your  work,  which 
you  enlarged  as  long  as  you  thought  fit. — 
The  arrival  of  people  on  business  prevents 
me  from  adding  more  than  that  I  hope  to  be 
still  indulged  with  the  correction  of  my  own 
notes  on  Ae  Y[orkshire]  T[ragedy].  I  ex- 
pect almost  every  one  of  them  to  be  disputed, 
but  assure  you  that  I  will  not  add  a  single 
word  by  way  of  reply.  I  have  not  returned 
you  so  complete  an  answer  as  I  would  have 
done  had  I  been  at  leisure.  You  have,  how- 
ever, the  real  sentiments  of  your  most  hum- 
ble servant,  G.  Steevens.' 
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The  temper  in  Ti^ich  this  letter  was  written 
is  obvioiis.  Steevens  was  at  the  time  assist- 
ing Malone  in  preparing  his  Supplement  to 
Shakspeare,  and  had  previously  made  a  libe- 
ral present  to  him  of  his  valuable  collection 
of  old  plays;  he  afterwards  called  himself '  a 
dowager  editor/  and  said  he  would  never 
more  trouble  himself  about  Shakspeare.  This 
is  gathered  fr<mi  a  memorandum  by  Malone^ 
but  Steevens  does  in  effect  say  so  in  one  of 
his  letters ;  adding^  '  Nor  will  such  assist- 
ance as  I  may  be  able  to  furnish  ever  go 
towards  any  foture  gratmtotis  publication  of 
the  same  author:  ingratitude  and  imperti- 
nence from  several  booksellers  have  been  my 
reward  for  conducting  two  laborious  editions^ 
both  of  which,  except  a  few  copies,  are 
already  sold/ 

In  another  letter,  in  reply  to  a  remonstrance 
about  the  suspension  of  his  visits  to  Malone, 
Steevens  says :~'  I  will  confess  to  you  with- 
out reserve  the  cause  why  I  have  not  made 
even  my  business  submit  to  my  desire  of 
seeing  you.  I  readily  allow  that  any  dis- 
tinct and  subjoined  reply  to  my  remarks  on 
your  notes  i^  fair ;  but  to  change  (in  conse- 
quence of  private  conversation)  the  notes 
diat  drew  from  me  those  remarks,  is  to  turn 
my  own  weapons  against  me.  Surely,  there- 
fore, it  is  unnecessary  to  let  me  continue 
building  when  you  are  previously  determined 
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to  destroy,  my  very  foundations.  As  I  ob- 
served to  you  yesterday,  the  result  of  this 
proceeding  would  be,  that  such  of  my  stric- 
tures as  might  be  just  on  the  first  copies 
of  your  notes,  must  often  prove  no  better 
than  idle  cavils  when  applied  to  the  second 
and  amended  edition  of  them.  I  know  not 
that  any  editor  has  insisted  on  the  very  ex- 
tensive privileges  which  you  have  continued 
to  claim.  In  some  parts  of  my  Dissertation 
on  Pericles,  I  am  almost  reduced  to  combat 
with  shadows.  We  had  resolved  (as  I  once 
imagined)  to  proceed  without  reserve  on 
either  side  through  the  whole  of  that  contro- 
versy, but  finally  you  acquainted  me  with 
your  resolution  (in  right  of  editorship)  to 
have  the  last  word.  However,  for  the  future, 
I  beg  I  may  be  led  to  trouble  you  only  with 
observations  relative  to  notes  which  dire  fixed 
ones.  I  had  that  advantage  over  my  pre- 
decessors, and  you  have  enjoyed  the  same 
over  me ;  but  I  never  yet  possessed  the  means 
of  obviating  objections  before  they  could  be 
effectually  made,'  &c. 

Here  then  is  the  secret  developed  of  the 
subsequent,  unceasing,  and  unrelenting  op- 
position with  which  Steevens  opposed  Ma- 
ione's  notes:  their  controversies  served  not 
f  to  make  sport  for  the  world,'  but  to  annoy 
the  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  by  overloading 
his. page  with  frivolous,  contention.,.  Steevens 
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had  undoubtedly,  as  he  says  of  himself  on 
another  occasion — 

^  Fallen  in  the  plash  his  wickedness  had  made ;' 

and  in  some  instances  contested  the  force 
and  propriety  of  his  own  remarks  when  ap- 
plied by  Malone  to  parallel  passages;  or, 
as  Malone  observes :  '  They  are  very  good 
remarks,  so  far  forth  as  they  are  his;  but 
when  used  by  me  are  good  for  nothing;  and 
the  disputed  passages  become  printers'  blun- 
ders, or  Hemingisms  and  Condelisms/  Hence 
his  unremitted  censure  of  the  first  folio  copy, 
and  support  of  the  readings  of  the  second 
folio,  which  Malone  treats  as  of  no  authority ; 
— ^his  afiected  contempt  for  the  Poems  of 
Shakspeare,  &c. 

Mr.  Boswell  has  judiciously  characterised 
Steevens: — ^  With  great  diligence,  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  early  literature,  and  a 
remarkably  retentive  memory:  he  was  be- 
sides, as  Mr.  Giffbrd  has  justly  observed,  "  a 
wit  and  a  scholar."  But  his  wit  and  the 
sprightliness  of  his  style  were  too  often  em- 
ployed to  bewilder  and  mislead  us.  His  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  satirical  powers  made 
him  much  too  fond  of  exercising  them  at  the 
expense  of  truth  and  justice.  He  was  infected 
to  a  lamentable  degree  with  the  jealousy  of 
authorship ;  and  while  his  approbation  was 
readily  bestowed  upon  those  whose  competi- 
tion he  thought  he  had  no  reason  to  dread,  he 
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was  fretfully  impatient  of  a  brother  near  the 
throne :  his  clear  understanding  would  gene- 
rally have  enabled  him  to  discover  what  was 
right ;  but  the  spirit  of  contradiction  could  at 
any  time  induce  him  to  maintain  what  was 
wrong.  It  would  be  impossible,  indeed,  to  ex- 
plain how  any  one,  possessed  of  his  taste  and 
discernment,  could  have  brought  himself  to 
advocate  so  many  indefensible  opinions,  with- 
out entering  into  a  long  and  ungracious 
history  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  influ- 
enced/ 

Malone  was  certainly  not  so  happily  gifted ; 
though  Mr.  Boswell's  partiality  in  deline- 
ating his  friend,  presents  us  with  the  pic- 
ture of  an  amiable  and  accomplished  gentle- 
man and  scholar.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  want  of  grasp  in  his  mind  to  make  proper 
use  of  the  accumulated  materials  which  his 
unwearied  industry  in  his  favourite  pursuit 
had  placed  within  his  reach:  his  notes  on 
Shakspeare  are  often  tediously  circumlocu- 
tory and  ineffectual:  neither  does  he  seem  to 
have  been  deficient  in  that  jealousy  of  rival- 
ship,  or  that  pertinacious  adherence  to  his 
own  opinions,  which  have  been  attributed  to 
his  competitor. 

It  is  superfluous  here  to  enlarge  on  this 
topic,  for  Ihe  merits  and  defects  of  Johnson, 
Steevens,  and  Malone,  as  commentators  on 
Shakspeare,  and  the  characters  of  those  who 
preceded  them,  the  reader  will  find  sketched 
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with   a   masterly  pen  in  the  Biographical 
Preface  of  Dr.  Symmons,  which  accompanies 
this  edition.    The  vindication  of  Shakspeare 
from  idle  calumny  and  ill  founded  critical 
animadversion,  could  not  have  been  placed 
in  better  hands  than  in  those  of  the  vindi- 
cator of  Milton ;  and  his  eloquent  Essay  most 
afford  pleasure  to  every  lover  of  our  immortal 
Bard.    It  should  be  observed  that  the  Editor, 
in  his  adoption  of  readings^  differs  in  opinion 
on  some  points  from  his  able  coadjutor,  with 
whom  he  has  not  the  honour  of  a  personal 
acquaintance.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
part  of  th»  work  was  communicated  to  Dr. 
Symmons  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Plays 
were  printed ;  or  the  Editor  and  the  Public 
would  doubtless  have  benefited  by  his  ani- 
madversions and  suggestions  in  its  progress 
through  the  press.  The  reader  will  not  there- 
fore be  surprised  at  the  preliminary  censure 
of  some  readings  which  are  still  retained  in 
the  text. 

Dr.  Johnson's  far  famed  Preface — ^which 
has  so  long  hung  as  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
reputation  of  our  great  Poet,  and  which  has 
been  justly  said  to  look  like  ^  a  laborious 
attempt  to  bury  the  characteristic  merits  of 
his  author  under  a  load  of  cumbrous  phra- 
seology, and  to  weigh  his  excellencies  and 
defects  in  equal  scales  stuffed  full  of  swelling 
figures  and  sonorous  epithets,' — will,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  form  no  part  of  this  publica- 
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tion.  His  brief  strictures  at  the  end  of  each 
play  have  been  retained  in  compliance  with 
custom,  but  not  without  an  occasional  note 
of  dissent.  We  may  suppose  that  Johnson 
himself  did  not  estimate  these  observations 
very  highly,  for  he  tells  us  that  ^in  the  plays 
which  are  condemned  there  may  be  much  to 
be  praised,  and  in  those  which  are  praised 
much  to  be  condemned' !  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  undervalue  or  speak  slightingly  of  our 
great  moralist;  but  his  most  strenuous  ad- 
mirers must  acknowledge  that  the  construc- 
tion of  his  mind  incapacitated  him  from 
forming  a  true  judgment  of  the  creations  of 
one  who  was  ^  of  imagination  all  compact,' 
no  less  than  his  physical  defects  prevented 
him  from  relishing  the  beautiful  and  harmo- 
nious in  nature  and  art. 

'  Quid  Talet  ad  sardas  si  cantet  Phemius  aures  ? 
Quid  caecum  Thamyram  picta  tabella  juvat  V 

It  has  been  the  studious  endeavour  of  the 
Editor  to  avoid  those  splenetic  and  insulting 
reflections  upon  the  errors  of  the  commen- 
tators, where  it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to 
detect  them,  which  have  been  sometimes  too 
captiously  indulged  in  by  labourers  in  this 
field  of  verbal  criticism.  Indeed  it  would 
ill  become  him  to  speak  contemptuously  of 
those  who,  with  all  their  defects,  have  de- 
served the  gratitude  of  the  age;  for  it  is 
chigfly  owing  to  the  labours  of  Tyrwhitt, 
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Warton,  Percy,  Steevens,  Farmer,  and  their 
saccessors,  that  attcDtion  has  been  drawn  to 
the  mine  of  wealth  which  our  early  literature 
affords;  and  no  one  will  affect  to  deny  that  a 
recurrence  to  it  has  not  been  attended  with 
beneficial  effects,  if  it  has  not  raised  us  in 
the  moral  scale  of  nations. 

The  plan  pursued  in  the  selection,  abridg- 
ment, and  concentration  of  the  notes  of  others, 
precluded  the  necessity  of  affixing  the  names 
of  the  commentators  froni  whom  the  informa- 
tion was  borrowed;  and,  excepting  in  a  few 
cases  of  controversial  discussion,  and  of 
some  critical  observations,  authorities  are 
not  given.  The  very  curious  and  valuable 
Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  by  Mr.  Douce 
have  been  laid  under  frequent  contribution  ; 
the  obligation  has  not  always  been  expressed  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  here  acknowledged  with 
thankfulness. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Editor  has  not 
thought,  with  some  of  his  predecessors,  that 
the  text  of  Shakspeare  was  '  fixed*  in  any 
particular  edition  *  beyond  the  hope  or  pro- 
bability of  future  amendment.'  He  has  rather 
coincided  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gifford,. 
^  that  those  would  deserve  well  of  the  public 
who  should  bring  back  some  readings  which 
Steevens  discarded,  and  reject  others  which 
he  has  adopted.' 

The  text  of  the  present  edition  is  formed 
upon  those  of  Steevens  and  Malone,  occa- 
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sionally  compared  with  the  early  editions ; 
and  the  satisfaction  arising  from  a  rejection 
of  modem  unwarranted  deviations  from  the 
old  copies  has  not  onfrequently  been  the 
reward  of  this  labour. 

The  preliminary  remarks  to  each  play  are 
augmented  with  extracts  from  the'  more  recent 
writers  upon  Shakspeare^  and  generaUy  con- 
tain brief  critical  observaticms,  which  are  in 
many  instances  opposed  to  the  dictum  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  Some  of  these  are  extracted 
from  the  Lectures  on  the  Drama^  by  the  dis- 
tinguished German  critic,  A.  W.  Schleghel,  a 
writer  to  whom  the  nation  is  deeply  indebted, 
for  having  pointed  out  the  characteristic 
excellencies  of  the  great  Poet  of  nature, 
in  an  eloquent  and  philosophical  spirit  of 
criticism;  which,  though  it  may  sometimes 
be  thought  a  litde  tinctured  with  mystical 
enthusiasm,  has  dealt  out  to  Shakspeare  his 
due  meed  of  praise;  and  has,  no  doubt, 
tended  to  dissipate  the  prejudices  of  some 
neighbouring  nations  who  have  been  too  long 
wilfully  blind  to  his  merits. 

Mr.  Gifford,  as  it  appears>  once  purposed 
to  favour  the  public  with  an  edition  of  Shak- 
speare: how  admirably  that  excellent  critic 
would  have  performed  the  task  the  world 
need  not  now  be  told.  The  Editor,  who  has 
been  frequently  indebted  to  the  remarks  on 
the  language  of  our  great  Poet  which  occur 
in  the  notes  to  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson  and 
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Massinger^  may  be  pennitted  to  anticipate 
the  public  regret  that  these  humble  labours 
were  not  prevented  by  that  more  skilftd  hand. 
As  it  is,  he  must  console  himself  with  having 
used  his  best  endeavour  to  accomplish  the 
task  which  he  was  solicited  to  undertake ; 
had  his  power  equalled  his  desire  to  render 
it  useful  and  acceptable,  the  work  would 
have  been  more  worthy  of  the  public  favour, 
and  of  the  Poet  whom  he  and  all  unite  in 
idolizing — 


The  bard  of  every  age  and  clime, 


Of  genius  fraitful  and  of  soul  sublime, 
Who,  from  the  flowing  mint  of  fancy,  pours 
No  spurious  metal,  fused  from  common  ores. 
But  gold,  to  matchless  purity  refin'd, 
And  stamp'd  with  all  the  godhead  in  his  mind ; 
He  whom  I  feel,  but  want  the  power  to  paint/ 

JuTKNii<,  Sat.  tii.    Mr,  Gifford*a  Tran^tion, 


MICKLEHAM, 
Dec.  3,  1825. 
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)  UFE  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE, 

WITH  SOME 

Hematite  upon  j^i^  Btamatic  SSdtingK^ 


Vy  HERBVER  anj  extraordinary  display  of  baniaii  intel- 
lect has  been  made,  there  will  human  curiosity,  at  one 
period  or  the  other,  be  busy  to  obtain  some  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  distinguished  mortal  whom  Hea- 
Ten  had  been  pleased  to  endow  with  a  larger  portion  of 
its  own  etherial  energy.    If  the  favoured  man  walked 
on  the  high  places  of  the  world ;  if  he  were  conversant 
with  courts;  if  he  directed  the  movements  of  armies  or 
of  states,  and  thus  held  in  his  hand  the  fortunes  and  the 
lives  of  multitudes  of  his  fellow-creatures,  the  interest, 
which  he  excites,  will  be  immediate  and  strong:  be 
stands  on  an  eminence  where  he  is  the  mark  of  many 
eyes;  and  dark  and  unlettered  indeed  must  be  the  age 
in  which  the  incidents  of  his  eventful  life  will  not  be 
noted,  and  the  record  of  them  be  preserved  for  the  in- 
struction or  the  entertainment  of  unborn  generations. 
But  if  bis  course  were  through  the  vale  of  life:  if  be 
were  uumingled  with  the  factions  and  the  contests  of 
the  great:  if  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  devoted  to  the 
silent  pursuits  of  literature — to  the  converse  of  philo^ 
!H>phy  and  the  Muse,  the  possessor  of  the  etherial  trea- 
sure may  excite  little  of  the  attention  of  his  contempo- 
raries; maywaJk  qaietly,  with  a  veil  ov^r  bis  glories,  to 
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the  grave ;  and,  in  other  times,  when  the  expansion  of 
his  intellectual  fijreainess  has  filled  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
it  may  be  too  late  to  inquire  for  his  history  as  a  man. 
The  bright  track  of  his  genius  indelibly  remains ;  but 
the  trace  of  bis  mortal  footstep  is  soon  obliterated  for 
ever.  Homer  is  now  only  a  name — a  solitary  name, 
which  asi^ures  us,  that>  at  some  unascertained  period  ia 
the  annals  of  mankfnd>  a  mighty  mind  was  indulged  to 
a  human  being,  and  gave  its  wonderful  productions  to 
the  perpetual  admiration  of  men,  as  they  spring  in 
succe^ion  in  the  path  of  time.  Of  Homer  himself  we 
actually  know  nothing;  and  we  see  only  an  arm  of 
immedse  power  thrust  forth  from  a  mass  of  impene- 
trable darkness,  and  holding  up  the  hero  of  his  song  to 
the  applai|ses  of  never-dying  fame.  But  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  revolution  of,  perhaps,  thirty  centuries 
has  collected  the  cloud  which  thus  withdraws  the  father 
of  poesy  from  our  sight.  Little  more  than  two  centuries 
has  elapsed  since  William  Shakspeare  conversed  with 
our  tongue,  and  trod  the  selfsame  soil  with  ourselves; 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  records  kept  by  our  Church  in 
its  registers  of  births,  marriages,  and  burials,  we  should 
at  this  moment  be  as  personally  ignorant  of  the  '*  sweet, 
swan  of  Avon '  as  we  are  of  the  old  minstrel  and  rhap- 
sodist  of  Meles*  That  William  Shakspeare  was  born 
in  Stratford  upon  Avon ;  that  he  married  and  had  three 
children;  that  he  wrote  a  certain  nun^ber  Of  dramas; 
that  he  died  before  he  had  attained  to  old  age,  and  was 
buried  in  his  native  town,  are  positively  the  only  facts,  in 
the  personal  history  of  this  extraordinary  man,  of  which 
we  are.certainly  possessed;  and,  if  we  should  be  solicit- 
ous to  fill  up  this  bare  and  most  unsatisfactory  outline,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  vague  reports  of  unsubstantial 
tradition,  or  to  the  still  more  shadowy  inference^  of  law- 
less and  vagabond  conjecture.  Of  this  remarkable  igno- 
rance of  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed  with  intellect 
of  the  human  species,  who  ran  his  mortal  race  in  our 
own  country,  and  who  stands  separated  from  us  by  no 
very  great  intervention^of  time,  the  causes  may  not  be 
difficult  to  be  ascertained.   William  Shakspeare  was  an 
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actor  and  a  writer  of  plays ;  in  neither  of  which  charac- 
ters, however  he  might  excel  in  them,  ooald  he  be  lifted 
high  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries.    He  was 
bonoared,  indeed,  with  the  friendship  of  nobles,  and  the 
patronage  of  mbnarchs :  his  theatre  was  frequented  by 
the  wits  of  the  metropolis ;  and  he  associated  with  the 
most  intellectoal  of  his  times.   But  the  spirit  of  the  age 
was  against  him ;  and,  in  opposition  to  it,  he  could  not 
become  th^  subject  of  any  general  or  comprehensive  in- 
terest.    The  nation,  in  short,  knew  little  and  cared  less 
about  him.    During  his  life,  and  for  some  years  after  his 
death,  inferior  dramatists  outran  him  in  the  race  of  po-^ 
polarity ;  and  then  the  flood  of  puritan  fanaticism  swept 
bim  and  the  stage  together  into  temporary  oblivion.   On 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  and  the  theatre,  the 
school  of  France  perverted  our  taste ,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  last  century  was  somewhat  advanced  that  Wil- 
liam Shakspeare  arose  again,  as  it  were,  from  the  tomb,- 
io  all  bis  proper  majesty  of  light    He  then  became  the 
subject  of  solicitous  and  learned  inquiry:  but  inquiry 
was  then  too  late ;  and  all  that  it  could  recover,  from 
the  ravage  of  time,  were  only  a  few  human  fragments, 
which  could  scarcely  be  united  into  a  man.    To  these 
causes  of  our  personal  ignorance  of  the  great  bard  of 
England,  must  be  added  his  own  strange  indifference  to 
the  celebrity  of  genius.    When  he  had  produced  his 
admirable  works,  ignorant  or  heedless  of  their  value,  he 
abandoned  them  with  perfect  indifference  to  oblivion  or 
to  fame.    It  surpassed  his  thought  that  he  could  grow 
into  the  admiration  of  the  world;  and,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  curiosity  of  future  ages,  in  which  he  could 
not  conceive  himself  to  possess  an  interest,  he  was  con- 
tented to  die  in  the  arms  of  obscurity,  as  an  unlaurelled 
burgher  of  a  provincial  town.    To  this  combination  of 
causes  are  we  to  attribute  the  scantiness  of  our  mate* 
rials  for  the  Life  of  William  Shakspeare.  His  works  are 
in  myriads  of  hands :  he  constitutes  the  delight  of  my- 
riads of  readers :  his  renown  is  coextensive  with  the 
cifiiization  of  man ;  and,  striding  across  the  ocean  from 
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Europe,  it  occupies  the  wide  region  of  transatlantic: etn- 
pire :  but  he  is  himself  only  a  shadow  which  disappoints 
onr  grasp  *^  an  undefined  form  which  is  rather  intimated 
than  discovered  to  the  keenest  searchings  of  our  eje. 
Of  tlie  little  however,  questionable  or  certain,  which 
can  be  told  of  him  we  must  now  proceed  to  make  the 
best  use  in  our  power,  to  write  what  by  courtesy  may  be 
called  his  life ;  and  we  have  only  to  lament  that  the  re- 
sult of  our  labour  must  greatly  disappoint  the  curiosity 
which  has  been  excited  by  the  grandeur  of  his  reputa- 
tion. The  slight  narrative  of  Rowe,  founded.on  thein- 
formation  obtained,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
by  the  inquiries  of  Betterton,  the  famous  actor;  will  ne- 
cessarily supply  us  with  the  greater  part  of  the  materials 
with  which  we  are  to  work. 

-  William  Shakspeare,  or  Shakspere,  (for  the  float- 
ing orthography  of  the  name  is  properly  attached  to  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  varieties)  was  baptized  in  the 
church  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  as  is  ascertained  by  the 
parish' register,  on  the  26th  of  April  1564;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  born  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month, 
the  day  consecrated  to  the  tutelar  saint  of  England.  His 
parents,  John  and  Mary  Shakspeare,  were  not  of  equal 
ranks  in^  the  community ;  for  the  former  was  only  a  re- 
spectable tradesman,  whose  ancestors  cannot  be  traced 
into  gentility,  whilst  the  latter  belonged  to  an  ancient 
and  opulent liouse  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  being  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Robert  Arden  of  Wilmecote.  The 
family  of  the  Ardens  (or  Ardernes,  as  it  is  written  in  all 
the  old  deeds,)  was  of  considerable  antiquity  and  im- 
portance, some  of  them  having  served  as  high  sheriff's 
of  their  county,  and  two  of  them  (Sir  John  Arden  and 
his  nephew,  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Shakspeare,)  having 
enjoyed  each  a  station  of  honour  in  the  personal  esta- 
blishment of  Henry  VII.  The  younger  of  these  Ardens 
was  made,  by  his  sovereign,  keeper  of  the  park  of  Al- 
dercar  and  bailiff*  of  the  lordship  of  Codnore.    He  ob- 
tained,'also,  from  the  crown  a  valuable  grant  in  the 
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ease  of  the  manor  of  Yoxsal  in  Stafibrdsliire,  consisting 
)f  more  than  4,600  acres,  at  a  rent  of  42/.  Mary  Arden 
]id  not  come  dowerlessto  her  plebeian  husband,  for 
{he  bronght  to  him  a  small  freehold  estate  called  Asbies, 
ind  the  sam  of  6L  13«.  4d,  in  money.  The  freehold  con- 
Msted  of  a  house  and  fifty-four  acres  of  land ;  and,  as 
far  as  it  appears,  it  was  the  first  piece  of  landed  pro- 
perty which  was  ever  possessed  by  the  Shakspeares* 
Of  this  marriage  the  offspring  was  four  sons  and  four 
daughters;  of  whom  Joan  (or,  according  to  the  ortbo* 
^raphy  of  that  time,  Jone,)  and  Margaret,  the  eldest  of 
the  children j  died  one  in  infancy  and  one  at;  a  some- 
what more- advanced  age;  and  Gilbert,  whose  birth  im- 
mediately succeeded  to  that  of  our  Poet,  is  supposed  by 
some  not  to  have  reached  his  maturity,  and  by  others 
to  have  attained  to  considerable  longevity.  Joan,  the 
eldest  of  the  four  remaining  children,  and  named  after 
her  deceased  sister,  married  William  Hart,  a  hatter  in 
her  native  town ;  and  Edmund,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  adopting  the  profession  of  an  actor,  resided  in 
St  Saviour's  parish  in  London;  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Saviour's  Church  on  the  last  day  of  December  1607,  in 
his  twenty-eighth  year.  Of  Anne  and  Richard,  whose 
births  intervened  between  those  of  Joan  and  Edmund, 
the  parish  register  tells  the  whole  history,  when  it  re- 
cords that  the  former  was  buried  on  the  4th  of  April 
1579,  in  the  eighth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  latter  on  the 
4th  of  February  161!2-13,  when  he  had  nearly  completed 
his  thirty-ninth. 

In  consequence  of  a  document,  discovered  in  the  year 
1770,  in  the  house  in  which,  if  tradition  is  to  be  trusted, 
oar  Poet  was  born,  some  persons  have  concluded  that 
John  Shakspeare  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  though  he  had 
risen,  by  the  regular  gradation  of  office,  to  the  chief  dig- 
nity of  the  corporation  of  Stratford,  that  of  high  bailiff; 
and,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  had  unquestionably 
conformed  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
asserted  fact  seemed  not  to  be  very  probable;  and  the 
document  in  question,  which,  drawn  up  in  a  testamen- 
tary form  and  regularly  attested,  zealously  professes  the 
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Roman  faith  of  him  in  •  whose  name  it  speaks,  having 
been  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  by  Malone,  has 
been  pronounced  to  be  spurious.  The  trade  of  John 
Shakspeare,  as  well  as  his  religious  faith,  has  recently 
been  made  the  subject  of  controversy.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  Rowe,  grounded  on  the  tradition  of 
Stratford,  the  father  of  our  Poet  was  a  dealer  in  wool, 
or,  in  the  provincial  vocabulary  of  his  country,  a  wool- 
driver;  and  such  he  has  been  deemed  by  all  the  biogra- 
phers of  his  son,  till  the  fact  was  thrown  into  doubt  by 
the  result  of  the  inquisitiveness  of  Malone.  Finding,  in 
an  old  and  obscure  MS.  purporting  to  record  the  pro-* 
ceedings  of  the  bailiff's  court  in  Stratford,  our  John 
Shakspeare  designated  as  a  glover,  Malone  insults  over 
the  ignor9nce  of  poor  Rowe',  and  assumes  no  small  de- 
gree of  merit  to  himself  as  the  discoverer  of  a  long 
sought  and  a  most  important  historic  truth.  If  he  had 
recollected  the  remark  of  the  clown  in  the  Twelfth 
Night*,  that  ^'  a  sentence  is  but  a  cheverel  glove  to  a 
good  wit  How  quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned 
outwards !''  he  would,  doubtless,  have  pressed  the  obser- 
vation into  his  service,  and  brought  it  as  an  irresistible 
attestation  of  the  veracity  of  his  old  MS. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  trade  of  John  Shak- 
speare, whether  that  of  wool-merchant  or  of  glover,  it 
seems,  with  the  little  fortune  of  his  wife,  to  have  placed 
him  in  a  state  of  easy  competence.  In  1569  or  1570, 
in  consequence  partly  of  his  alliance  with  the  Ardens, 
and  partly  of  his  attainment  of  the  prime  municipal 
honours  of  his  town,  he  obtained  a  concession  of  arms 
from  the  herald's  office,  a  grant,  which  placed  him  and 
his  family  on  the  file  of  the  gentry  of  England ;  and, 
in  1574,  he  purchased  two  houses,  with  gardens  and 
orchards  annexed  to  them,  in  Henley  Street  in  Strat- 
ford. But  before  the  year  1578,  his  prosperity,  from 
causes  not  now  ascertainable,  had  certainly  declined ;. 
fw  in  that  year,  as  we  find  from  the  records  of  his 
borough,  he  was  excused,  in  condescension  to  his  po- 

^  Act  ill.  sc.  1. 
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wity,  from  the  moiety  of'a  very  moderate  assessment  of 
six*  shillings  and  eigbtpeDoe,  made  by  the  members  of. 
tbecorporation  on  themselves;  at  the  same  time  that 
he-was  altogether  exempted  from  bis  contribution  to  the 
lelief  of  the  poor.  Daring  the  remaining  years  of  his. 
life,  his  fortunes  appear  not  to  have  recovered  them-, 
selves;  for  he  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  cor- 
poration bally  where  he  had  once  presided ;  and,  in  1586> 
another  •  person  was  substituted  as  alderman  in  bis 
place,  in.  consequence  of  his  magisterial  inefficiency. 
He  died  in  the  September  of  1601,  ivhen  his  illustrious 
son  -had  already  attained  to  high  celebrity ;  and  bis  wife, 
Mary  Shakspeare,  surviving  bim  for  seven  years,  de- 
ceased in  the  September  of  1S08,  the  burial  of  the  for- 
mer being  registered  on  the  eighth  and  that  of  the  latter 
on  the  ninth  of  this  month,  in  each  of  these  respective 
jeais. 

On  the  dOth  of  June  1564,  when  our  Poet  had  not  yet 
been  three  months  in  this  breathing  world,  his  native 
Stratford  was  visited  by  the  plague;  and,  during  the  six 
sacceeding  months,  the  ravaging  disease  is  calculated 
to  have  swept  to  the  grave  more  than  a  seventh  part  of 
tlie-  whole  population  of  the  place.  But  the  favoured 
infant  reposed  in  security  in  bis  cradle,  and  breathed 
health  amid  an  atmosphere  of  pestilence.  The  Genius, 
of  England  may  be  supposed  to  have  held  the  arm  of 
the  destroyer,  and  not  to  have  permitted  it  to  fall  on  the 
consecrated  dwelling  of  his  and  Nature's  darling.  The 
disease,  indeed,  did  not  overstep  his  charmed  threshold ; 
for  the  name  of  Shakspeare  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
register  of  deaths  throughout  that  period  of  accelerated 
mortality.  That  he  survived  this  desolating  calamity  of 
his  townsmen,  is  all  that  we  know  of  William  Shak- 
speare from  the  day  of  bis  birth  till  he  was  sent,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Rowe,  to  the  free^scbool  of  Stratford ; 
and  was  stationed  there  in  the  course  of  his  education, 
till,  in  consequence  of  the  straitened  circumstances  of 
bis  father,  he  was  recalled  to  the  paternal  roof.  As  we 
are  not  told  at  what  age  he  was  sent  to  school,  we  can- 
not form  any  estimate  of  the  time  during  which  be  re- 
9iained  thqre.  .  S||iif  he  was  placed  under  his  master 
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when  be  was  six  jearsold,  he  might  have  continiied  id  a 
state  of  instruction  for  se?en  or  even  for  eight  years ;  a 
term  sufficiently  long  for  any  boy,  not  an  absolute  block- 
bead,  to  acquire  something  more  than  the  mere  elements 
of  the  classical  languages.  We  are  too  ignorant,  how- 
ever, of  dates  in  these  instances  to  speak  with  any  con- 
fidence on  the  subject;  and  we  can  only  assert  that 
seven  or  eight  of  the  fourteen  years,  which  intervened 
between  the  birth  of  our  Poet  in  1564  and  the  known 
period  of  his  father's  diminished  fortune  in  1578»  might 
very  properly  have  been  given  to  the  advantages  of  the 
free-schook  But  now  the  important  question  is  to  be 
asked — What  were  the  attainments  of  our  young  Shak- 
speare  at  this  seat  of  youthful  institution  ?  Did  he  re- 
turn to  his  father's  house  in  a  stateof  utter  ignorance  ot 
classic  literature?  or  was  he  as  far  advanced  in  his 
school-studies  as  hoys  of  his  age  (which  I  take  to  be 
thirteen  Or  fourteen)  usually  are  in  the  common  progress 
of  our  public  and  more  reputable  schools  ?  That  his 
scholastic  attainments  did  not  rise  to  the  point  of  learn- 
ing, seems  to  have*  been  the  general  opinion  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  to  this  opinion  I  am  willing  to  assent. 
But  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  he  was  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  classic  tongues ;  or  that,  as  Farmer 
and  his  followers  labour  to  convince  us,  he  could  re- 
ceive the  instructions,  even  for  three  or  four  years,  of  a^ 
school  of  any  character,  and  could  then  depart  without 
any  knowledge  beyond  that  of  the  Latin  accidence. 
The  most  accomplished  scholar  may  read  with  pleasure 
the  poetic  versions  of  the  classic  poets ;  and  the  less 
advanced  proficient  may  consult  his  indolence  by  apply- 
ing to  thb  page  of  a  translation  of  a  prose  classic,  when 
accuracy  of  quotation  may  not  be  required  :  and  on  evi- 
dences of  this  nature  is  supported  the  charge  which  has 
been  brought,  and  which  is  now  generally  admitted, 
against  our  immortal  bard,  of  more  than  school-boy  ig- 
norance. He  might,  indeed,  from  necessity  apply  to 
North  for  the  interpretation  of  Plutarch ;  but  be  read 
Gelding's  Ovid  only,  as  I  am  satisfied^  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  its  English  poetry.  Ben  Jonson,  who  must 
have  been  intimately  conversant  with  bis  friend's  classic 
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aoqoisifiotis,  tells  as  expressly  that,  **  He  had  small 
Latin  and  less  Greek/'  But«  according  to  the  nsnal 
)>lan  of  instruction  in  our  schools,  he  must  have  tra* 
Tersed  a  considerable  extent  of  the  language  of  Rome, 
before  be  could  touch  even  the  confines  of  that  of 
Greece.  He  mast  in  short  have  read  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses, and  a  part  at  least  of  Virgil,  before  he  could 
open  the  grammar  of  the  more  ancient,  and  copious,  and 
complex  dialect.  This  I  conceive  to  be  a  fair  statement 
of  the  case  in  the  question  respecting  Shakspeare's 
learning.  Beyond  controversy  he  was  not  a  scholar; 
hot  be  bad  not  profited  so  little  by  the  bours^  which  be 
had  passed  in  school,  as  not  to  be  able  to  understand 
the  more  easy  Roman  authors  without  the  assistance  of 
a  kanslation.  If  he  himself  had  been  asked,  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  might  have  parodied  his  own  Falstaff  and  have 
answered,  **  Indeed  I  am  not  a  Scaliger  or  a  Budseus, 
but  yet  no  blockhead,  fHend.'^  1  believe  also  that  he 
was  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  popular  languages 
of  France  and  Italy.  He  had  abundant  leisure  to  ac« 
qnire  them ;  and  the  activity  and  the  cariosity  of  bis 
nind  were  suflSciently  strong  to  urge  him  to  their  acqui* 
sition.  But  to  discuss  this  much  agitated  question 
would  lead  me  beyond  the  limits  which  are  prescribed 
to  me;  and,  contenting  myself  with  declaring  that,  in 
my  ofyinion,  both  parties  are  wrong,  both  they  who  con- 
tend for  our  Poet's  learning,  and  they  who  place  his 
illiteracy  on  a  level  with  that  of  John  Taylor,  the  cele- 
brated water-poet,  I  must  resume  my  humble  and  most 
deficient  narrative.  The  classical  studies  of  William 
Shakspeare,  whatever  progress  he  may  or  may  not  have 
made  in  them,  were  now  suspended;  and  he  was  re- 
placed in  his  father's  house,  when  he  had  attained  his 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year,  to  assist  with  his  hand  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  family.  Whether  he  continued 
in  this  situation  whilst  he  remained  in  his  single  state, 
has  not  been  told  to  us,  and  cannot  therefore  at  this 
period  be  known.  .  But  in  the  absence  of  information, 
conjecture  will  be  busy ;  and  will  soon  cover  the  bare 
desert  with  unprofitable  vegetation.     Whilst  Malone 
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siirmises  that  (he  young  Poet  passed  tlie  internal,  till 
iijs  marriage,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  in  the  office  of  an 
attomeyj  Aubrey  stations  him  during  the  same  term  at 
the  head  of  a  country  school.  But  the  surmises  of  Ma- 
lone  are  not  universally  happy ;  and  to  the  assertions  ol* 
Aubrey*  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach  more  credit  tbaM 
*was  attached  to  them  by  Anthony  Wood,  who -knew  the 
old  gossip  and  was  competent  to  appreciate  his  characr 
<er.  Itis  more  probable  that  the  necessity,  which  broughjt 
young  Shakspeare  from  his  school,  retained  him  .with  iiis 
father's  occupation  at  home,  till  the  acquisition  of  a  wife 
inade  it  convenient  for  him  to  remove  to  a  separate  ha- 
bitation. It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  a  mind  like 
Ins,  ardent,  excursive,  and  '*  all  compact  af  imagina" 
tion,"  would  not  be  satisfied  with  entire  inactivity ;  but 
MFOuld  obtain  knowledge  where  it  could,  if  not  from  the 
stores  of  the  ancients,  from  those  at  least  which  wer« 
^supplied  to  bim  by  the  writers  of  his  own  country. 
.  In  1582,  before  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth  year, 
be;married  Anne  Hathaway,  the  daughter,  as  Rowe  ior 
forms  us,  of  a:  substantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stratford.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  precise 
period  of  their  marriage,  and  with  the  church  in  which 
it  was  solemnized,  for  in  the  register  of  Stratford  there 
i^  no  record  of  the  event;  and  we  are  made  certain  of 
the  year,  in  which  it  occurred,  only  by  the  baptism  of 
Susanna,  the  first  produce  of  the  union,  on  the  26th  of 
May  15»8d.  As  young  Shakspeare  neither  increased  his 
fortune  by  this  match,  though  he  probably  received 
some  money  with  bis  wife,  nor  raised  himself  by  it  ifk 
the  con^munity,  we  may  conclude  that  h&  was  induced 
to.it  by  inclination,  and  the  impulse  pf  love.  But  the 
youthful  poet's  dream  of  happiness  does  not  seem  to 

*  What  credit  can  be  due  to  this  Mr.  Aabrej,  who  picked  np 
information  on  the  highway  and  scattered  it  every  where  as  aa- 
thentio?  who  whipped  Milton  at  Cambridge  in  violation  of  the 
fmiveraity  statates ;  and  who,  making  our  young  Shakspeare  a 
butcher's  boy,  could  embrnehis  bands  in  the  blood  of  calves,  and 
represent  him  at  exulting  in  poetry  over  the  convulsions  of  the 
dying  animals  .t 
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kaYC  been  realized  by  the  result  The  bride  was  eight 
years  older  tban<the  bridegroom;  and  whatever  chacms 
she  might  possess  to  fascinate  the  ejes  of  her  bojr-lover, 
she  probably  was  deficient  in  those  powers  which  are 
requisite  to  impose  a  durable  fetter  on  the  heart,  and  to 
hold  '*  in  sweet  captivity ''  a  mind  of  the  very  highest 
order.  No  charge  is  intimated  against  the  lady:  but 
she  is  left  in  Stratford  by  her  husband  during  bis  long 
wsidence  in  the  metropolis;  and  on  his  death,  she  is 
iaand  to  be  only  slightly  and,  as  it  were,  casually  re- 
uiembcTed  in  his  will.  Her- second  pregnancy,  which 
was  productive  of  twins,  (Hamnet  and  Judith,  baptized 
on  the  2d  of  February  1584-6,)  terminated  her  pride  as 
a  mother;  and  we  know  nothing  more  respecting  her 
than  that,  surviving  ber  illustrious  contort  by  rather 
more  than  seven  years,  she  was  buried  on  the  8th  of 
August  1623,  being,  as  we  are  told  by  the  inscription 
onher  tomb,  of  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  Respecting  the  x 
habits  of  life,,  or  the  occupationof  our  young  Poet  by 
which  be  obtained  bis  subsistence,  or  even  the  placa  of 
his  residence,  subsequently  to  his  marriage,  not  a  float- 
ing syllable  has  been, wafted  to  us  by  tradition  for  the 
gratification  of  our  curiosity ;  and  the  history  of  this 
great  man  is  a  perfect  blank  till  the  occurrence  of  an 
Dvent,  which  drove  him  from  his  native  town,  and  gave 
bis  wonderful  intellect  to  break  out  in  its  full  lustre  on 
the  world.  From  the  frequent  allusions  in  his  writings 
to  the  elegant  sport  of  falconry,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  this,  possibly,  might  be  one  of  his  favorite  amuse- 
riients:  and  nothing  can  be  more  probable,  from  the 
active  season  of  his  life,  and  his  fixed  habitation  in  the 
country,  than  his  strong  and  eager  passion  for  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  field.  As  a  sportsman,  in  his  rank  of 
life,  he  would  naturally  become  a  poacher;  and  then  it 
is  highly  probable  that  be  would  fall  into  the  acquaint- 
ance of  poachers;  and,  associating  with  them  in  his  idler 
hours,  would  occasionally  be  one  of  their  fellow-ma- 
rauders on  the  manors  of  their  rich  neighbours.  In  one 
of  these  licentious  excursions  on  the  grounds  of  Sir 

VOL.  I.  c 
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Thomas  Lacy  of  Cbarlecote,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Stratford,  for  the  purpose  as  it  is  said  of  stealing  his 
deer,  oar  yoang  bard  was  detected ;  and,  hairing  farther 
irritated  the  knight  by  affixing  a  satirical  ballad  on  him 
to  the  gates  of  Charlecote,  he  was  compelled  to  fly  be- 
fore the  enmity  of  his  powerful  adversary,  and  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  the  capital.  Malone*,  who  is  prone  to 
doubt,  wishes  to  question  the  truth  of  this  whole  narra* 
live,  and  to  ascribe  the  flight  of  youftg  Shakspeare  from 
his  native  country  to  the  embarrassment  of  his  circum- 
stances, and  the  persecution  of  his  creditors.  But  th^ 
story  of  the  deer-stealing  rests  upon  the  aniform  tradi- 
tion o^  Stratford,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  character  of 
Sir  T.  Lucy,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  rigid  pre- 
server of  his  game ;  by  the  enmity  displayed  against  his 
memory  by  Shakspeare  in  his  succeeding  life ;  and  by  a' 
part  of  the  offensive  ballad  f  itself,  preserved  by  a  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tarbick,  a  village  near  to  Stratford,  who  ob- 
tained it  from  those  who  must  have  been  acquainted 
wkh  the  fact,  and  who  could  not  be  biased  by  any  in- 
terest or  passion  to  falsify  or  misstate  it.  Besides,  the 
objector,  in  this  instance,  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  it 
was  easier  to  escape  from  the  resentment  of  an  offended 
proprietor  pf  game  than  from  the  avarice  of  a  creditor  i 
that  whilst  the  former  might  be  satisfied  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  delinquent  to  a  situation  where  he  coald 
no  longer  infest  his  parks  or  bis  warrens,  the  latter 

*  Malooe  was  mach  addicted  to  doabt.  Knowing;,  perhaps* 
that,  on  all  the  chief  topics  of  the  Grecian  schools  of  philosophy, 
the  great  mind  of  Cicero  faltered  in  doubt,  oar  commentator  and 
critic  wished,  possibly,  to  establish  his  claim  to  a  saperiority  of 
intellect  bj  the  same  academic  withholding  of  assent.  He  oaght 
however  to  have  been  aware  that  scepticism,  which  is  sometimes 
the  misfortane  of  wise  men,  is  generally  the  affectation  of  fools. 

t  The  first  stanza  of  this  ballad,  which  is  admitted  to  be  ge- 
nuine, may  properly  be  preserved  as  a  cariosity.  But  as  it  is  to 
be  found  in  every  life  of  oor  aathor,  with  the  exception  ofRowe's, 
I  shall  refer  ray  readers,  to  whom  it  could  not  be  gratifying,  to 
«ome  other  page  for  it  than  my  own. 
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foa\d  pursue  his  debtor  wherever  bailiffs  could  find  and 
riits  conld  attach  hioi.    On  every  account,  therefore, 

believe  the  tradition,  recorded  by  Rowe,  that  our  Poet 
etired  from  Stratford  before  the  exasperated  power  of 
lir  T.  Lucy,  and  found  a  refuge  in  London,  not  possi- 
bly beyond  the  reach  of  the  arm,  but  beyond  the  hostile 
mrposes  of  his  provincial  antagonist. 

The  time  of  this  eventful  flight  of  the  great  bard  of 
Sqgland  cannot  now  be  accurately  determined :  but  we 
nay  somewhat  confidently  place  it  between  the  years 
585  and  1588 ;  for  in  the  former  of  these  we  may  con- 
ilude  him  to  have  been  present  with  his  family  at  the 
laptism  of  his  twins,  Hamnet  and  Judith ;  and  than\he 
atter  of  them  we  cannot  well  assign  a  later  date  for  his 
nival  in  London,  since  we  know*  that  before  15d2  he 
lad  not  only  written  two  lopg  poems,  the  Venus  and 
kdonis  and  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  but  had  acquired  no 
mall  degree  of  celebrity  as  an  actor  and  a  dramatic 
vriter* 

At  this  agitating  crisis  of  his  life,  the  situation  of 
roung  Shakspeare  was  certainly,  in  its  obvious  aspect^ 
ievere  and  even  terrific.  Without  friends  to  protect  or 
isaist  him,  he  was  driven,  under  the  frown  of  exaspe- 
"ated  power,  from  his  profession ;  from  his  native  fields ; 
rem  the  companions  of  his  childhood  and  his  youth ; 
Wmd  bis  wife  and  his  infant  offspring*  The  world  was 
ipread  before  him,  like  a  dark  ocean,  in  which  no  fortu- 
late  isle  could  be  seen  to  glitter  amid  the  gloomy  and 
lulleo  tide.  But  he  was  blessed  with  youth  and  bealth : 
lis  conscience  was  unwounded,  for  the  adventure  for 
rhich  he  suffered,  was  regarded,  in  the  estimation  of 
lis  times,  as  a  mere  boy's  frolick,  of  not  greater  guilt 
iban  the  robbing  of  an  orchard  ;  and  his  mind,  rich  be- 
jfond  example  in  the  gold  of  heaven,  could  throw  lustre 
9ver  the  black  waste  before  him,  and  conld  people  it 
with  a  beautiful  creation  of  her  own.   We  may  imagine 

*  From  Robert  Greene's  postbamoos  work,  written  in  1692, 
tod  Chettle*s  Kind  Hart*s  Dream,  pablUhed  very  soon  after- 
wards. 
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him,  then,  departing  from  his  home,  not  indeed  lik«  the 
great  Roman  captive  as  he  is  described  by  the  poet — 

Fertar  padics  conjogis  oscalam, 
Parvosqne  natos,  at  capitis  minor, ' 
Ab  se  removisse,  et  virilem 
Torvas  hami  posuisse  valtam,  &g. 

but  touched  with  some  feelings  of  natural  sorrow,  yet 
with  an  unfaltering  step,  and  with  hope  vigorous  at  his 
heart.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  despair;  and  if 
he  indulged  in  sanguine  expectation,  the  event  proved 
him  not  to  be  a  visionary.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
the  exile  of  Stratford  became  the  associate  of  wits,  the 
friend  of  nobles,  the  favorite  of  monarchs;  and  in  a  pe- 
riod, which  still  left  him  not  in  sight  of  old  age^  he  re- 
turned to  his  birth-place  in  affluence,  with  honour,  and 
with  the  plaudits  of  the  judicious  and  the  noble  resound- 
ing in  his  ears. 

His  immediate  refuge  in  the  metropolis  was  the  stage; 
to  which  his  access,  as  it  appears,  was  easy.  Stratford 
was  fond  of  theatrical  representations,  which  it  accom- 
modated with  its  town  or  guildhall ;  and  had  frequently 
been  visited  by  companies  of  players  when  our  Poet  was 
of  an  age,  not  only  to  enjoy  their  performances  but  to 
form  an  acquaintance  with  their  members.  Thomas 
Greene,  who  was  one  of  their  distinguished  actors, 'has 
been  considered  by  some  writers  as  a  kinsman  of  oar 
authofs ;  and  though  he,  possibly,  may  have  been  con- 
founded by  them  with  another  Thomas  Greene,  a  bar- 
rister, who  was  unquestionably  connected  with  the 
Shakspeares,  he  was  certainly  a  fellow  townsman  of 
our  fugitive  bard's;  whilst  Heminge  and  Burbage,  two 
of  the  leaders  of^the  company  in  question,  belonged 
either  to  Stratford  or  to  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
With  the  door  of  the  theatre  thus  open  to  him,  and 
under  the  impulse  of  his  own  theatrical  bias,  (for  how- 
ever in  after  life  he  may  have  lamented  his  degradation 
as  a  professional  actor,  it  must  he  concluded  that  he 
now  felt  a  strong  attachment  to  the  stage,)  it  is  not 
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wooderfnl  that  yoang  Shakspeare  should  solicit  this 
asjrlam  in  bis  distress;  or  that  be  should  be  kindlj  re* 
cei?ed  by  meo  who  knew  him,  and  some  of  whom  were 
ooonected,  if  not  with  his  family,  at  least  with  his  natiYO 
town.  The  company,  to  which  he  united  himself,  was 
the  Earl  of  Leicester's  or  the  Queen's ;  which  had  ob- 
tained tbe  royal  license  in  1574.  The  place  of  its  per* 
formances,  when  our  Poet  became  enrolled  among^  its 
members,  was  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside;  and  its  ma- 
nagers subsequently  purchased  the  theatre  of  filack- 
fiiars  (the  oldest  theatre  in  London),  which  they  had 
previously  rented  for  some  years;  and  at  these  two 
theatres,  the  first  of  which  was  open  in  the  centre  for 
sommer  representations  and  the  last  covered  for  those 
of  winter,  were  acted  all  the  dramatic  productions  of 
Shakspeare*  That  he  was  at  first  received  into  tbe  com- 
pany in  a  very  subordinate  situation  may  be  regarded 
not  merely  as  probable,  but  as  certain:  that  he  ever 
carried  a  link  to  light  the  frequenters  of  the  theatre,  or 
ever  held  their  horses,  must  be  rejected  as  an  absurd 
tale,  fabricated,  no  doubt,  by  tbe  lovers  of  the  marvel- 
kws,  who  were  solicitous  to  obtain  a  contrast  in  the  hu- 
mility of  bis  first  to  the  pride  of  his  subsequent  fortunes. 
Tbe  mean  and  servile  occupation,  thus  assigned  to  him, 
was  incompatible  with  his  circumstances,  even  in  their 
present  afflicted  state :  and  his  relations  and  connexions, 
though  far  from  wealthy,  were  yet  too  remote  from  abso- 
hite  poverty,  to  permit  him  to  act  for  a  moment  in  such 
a  degrading  situation.  He  was  certainly,  therefore,  im- 
mediately admitted  within  the  theatre ;  but  in  what  rank 
or  character  cannot  now  be  known.  This  fact,  however, 
soon  became  of  very  little  consequence ;  for  be  speedily 
raised  himself  ipto  consideration  among  his  new  fellows 
by  the  exertions  of  his  pen,  if  not  by  his  proficiency  as 
an  actor.  When  he  began  his  career  as  a  dramatic  wri- 
ter; or  to  what  degree  of  excellence  he  attained  in  his 
personation  of  dramatic  characters,  are  questions  which 
have  b^n  frequently  agitated  without  any  satisfactory 
result  By  two  publicatioAs,  which  appeared  toward 
the  end  of  ldQ2,  we  know,  or  at  least  we  are  induced 
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strongly  to  infer  that  at  that  period,  either  as  the  correc- 
tor of  old  or  as  the  writer  of  original  dramas,  he  bad 
supplied  the  stag^e  with  a  copiousness  of  materials.  We 
learn  also  from  the  same  documents  that,  in  his  profes- 
sion of  actor,  he  trod  the  boards  not  without  the  acqui- 
sition of  applause.  The  two  publications,  to  which  I 
allude,  are  Robert  Greene's  **  Groats  worth  of  Wit  bought 
with  a  Million  of  Repentance,"  and  Henry  Chettle's 
^'  Kind  Hart's  Dream."  In  the  former  of  these  workB, 
which  was  published  by  Chettle  subsequently  to  the  un- 
happy author's  decease,  the  writer,  addressing  his  fellow 
dramatists,  Marlowe,  Peele,  and  Lodge,  says,  '*  Yes ! 
trust  them  not" (the  managers  of  the  theatre);  *^  for  there 
is  an  upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that, 
with  his  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide,- supposes 
he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank  verse  as  the 
best  of  you ;  and,  being  an  absolute  Johannes  Fac- 
totum, is  in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a 
country."  As  it  could  not  be  doubtful  against  whom 
this  attack  was  directed,  we  cannot  wonder  that  Shak- 
speare  should  be  hurt  by  it :  or  that  he  should  expostu- 
late on  the  occasion  rather  warmly  with  Chettle  as  the 
editor  of  the  offensive  matter.  In  consequence,  as  it  is 
probable,  of  this  expression  of  resentment  on  the  part  of 
Shakspeare,  a  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  Chettle  called 
**  Kind  Hart's  Dream"  issued  from  the  press  before  the 
close  of  the  same  year  (1592),  which  had  witnessed  the 
publication  of  Greene's  posthumous  work.  In  this  pam- 
phlet, Chettle  acknowledges  his  concern  for  having 
edited  any  thing  which  had  given  pain  to  Shakspeare,  of 
whose  character  and  accomplishments  he  avows  a  very 
favorable  opinion.  Marlowe,  as  well  as  Shakspeare, 
>  appears  to  have  been  offended  by  some  passages  in  this 
production  of  poor  Greene's :  and  to  both  of  these  great 
dramatic  poets  Chettle  refers  in  the  short  citation  which 
we  shall  now  make-  from  his  page :  **  With  neither  of 
themthat  take  offence  was  I  acquainted,  and  with  one 
of  them"  (concluded  to  be  Marlowe,  whose  moral  cha- 
racter was  unhappily  not  good)  *'  I  care  not  if  I  pever 
be.    The.  other"  (who  must  necessarily  be  Shakspeare) 
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*'  whom  at  that  time  1  did  not>so  much  spare  as  since  I 
wish  I  bad;  for  that, > as  I  have  moderated  the  bate  of 
iiviog  aatbors,  and  mig^ht  have  bsed  mjown  discretion, 
(especially  ia  snch  a  case,-  the.  author  being  dead,)  that 
I  did  not  I-  am  as  sorry  as  if  the  original  fault  had  been 
my  fault :  because,  myself  have  seen  his  demeanor  do 
.  less  civil  tban  be  is  excellent  in  the  quality  he  professes. 
Beades  divers  of  worship  have  reported  his  uprightness 
of  dealing,  which- argues  his  honesty ;  and  his  facetious 
Siace  in  writing,  that  approves  his  art."  Shakspeare 
was  now  twenty-eight  years  of  age ;  and  this  testimony 
of  a  contemporary ,^  who  was  acquainted  with  him,  and 
was  himself  an  actor,  in  favour  of  his  moral  and  his  pro- 
fessional excellence,  must  be  admitted  as  of  consider- 
able value.  It  is  evident  that  be  had  now  written  for 
the  stage;  and  before. he  entered  upon  dramatic  com- 
position we  are  certain  that  be  had  completed,  though  he 
bad.  not  published,  his  two  long  and  laboured  poems  of 
Venns  and  Adonis,  and  the  Rape  of  Lncrece.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  date  bis  arrival  in  the  capital  later  than 
1588,  or,  perhaps,  than  1587 ;  and  the  four  or  five  years 
which  interposed,  between  his  departure  from  Stratford 
and. his  becoming  the  object  of  Greene's  malignant  at- 
tack, constituted  a  busy  and  an  important  period  of  his 
life.  Within  this  term  he  had  conciliated  the  friendship 
of  the  yoang  Thomas  Wriotbesly/  the  liberal,  the  higb- 
souled,  the  romantic  Earl  of  Southampton ;  a  friendship 
which  adhered  to  him  throughout  his  life;  and  he. had 
risen  to  that  celebrity,  as  a  poet  and  a  dramatist,  which 
placed,  him  with  the  first  wits  of  the  age,  and  subse* 
quently  lifted  him  to  the  notice  and  the  favour  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James,  a&  they  successively  sate  upon  the 
throne  of  England. 

At  the  point  of  time  which  our  narrative  has  now 
reached,  we  cannot  accurately  determine  what  dramatic 
pieces  bad  .been  composed  by  him:  but  we  are  assured 
that  they  were  of  sufficient  excellence  to  excite  the  envy 
and  .the  consequent  hostility  of  those  who,  before  his 
rising, .ha4  been. the  luminaries  of  the  stage.  It  would 
be  .gratifyipg  to  (curiosity  if  the  feat  were  possible,  to 
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ftdjnst  with  any  precision  the  order  in  which  his  won- 
derfai  productions  issued  from  his  brain.  But  the  at- 
tempt has  more  than  once  been  made,  and  never  yet 
with  entire  success.  We  know  only  that  his  connexion 
with  the  stage  continued  for  about  twenty  years  (though 
the  duration  even  of  this  term  cannot  be  settled  with 
precision)  and  that,  within  this  period  he  composed 
either  partially,  as  working  on  the  ground  of  others,  or 
educing  them  altogether  from  his  own  fertility,  thirty- 
five  or  (if  that  wretched  thing,  Pericles,  in  conseqnenco 
of  Dryden*s  testimony  in  favour  of  its  authenticity,  and 
of  a  few  touches  of  the  golden  pen  being  discoverable 
in  its  last  scenes,  must  be  added  to  the  number)  thirty- 
six  dramas ;  and  that  of  these  it  is  probable  that  such  as 
were  founded  on  the  works  of  preceding  authors  were 
the  first  essays  of  bis  dramatic  talent;  and  such  as  were 
more  perfectly  his  own,  and  are  of  the  first  sparkle  of 
excellence,  were  among  the  last.  While  I  should  not 
hesitate,  therefore,  to  station  "  Pericles,''  the  three  parts 
of  "  Henry  YI/'  (for  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  throw- 
ing the  first  of  these  parts  from  the  protection  of  our 
author's  name),  '*  Love's  Labour  Lost,''  *'  The  Comedy 
of  Errors,"  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  "  King  John," 
and  ^*  Richard  II.,"  among  his  earliest  productions,  I 
should,  with  equal  confidence,  arrange  *'  Macbeth/' 
"  Lear,*' "  Othello,"  "  Twelfth  Night,"  and  "  The  Tem- 
pest," with  his  latest,  assigning  them  to  that  season  of 
his  life,  when  his  mind  exulted  in  the  conscious  pleni- 
tude of  power.  Whatever  might  be  the  order  of  suo« 
cession  in  which  this  illustrious  family  of  genius  sprang 
into  existence,  they  soon  attracted  notice,  and  speedily 
compelled  the  homage  of  respect  from  those  who  were 
the  most  eminent  for  their  learning,  their  talents,  or  their 
rank.  Jonson,  Selden,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  Donne 
were  the  associates  and  the  intimates  of  our  Poet :  the 
Earl, of  Southampton  was  his  especial  friend :  the  Earls 
of  Pembroke  and  of  Montgomery  were  avowedly  his  ad- 
mirers and  patrons :  Queen  Elizabeth  distinguished  him 
with  her  favour;  and  her  successor,  James,  with  his 
own  hand,  honoured  the  great  dramatist  with  a  letter  of 
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• 

'thanks  for  the  cotDpliment  paid  id  Macbeth  to  the  royal 
family  of'tbe  Staarts  *. 

The  circumstance  which  first  brought  the  two  lords  of 
the  stage,  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  into  that  embrace  of 
ftieodsbip  which  continued  indissoluble,  as  there  is  rea- 
son to  believey  during  the  permission  of  mortality,  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  kind  assistance  given  by  the 
former  to  the  latter,  when  he  was  offering  one  of  his 
plays  (Every  Man  in  his  Humour)  for  the  'benefit  of 
representation.  The  manuscript,  as  it  is  said,  was  on 
the  point  of  being  rejected  and  returned  with  a  rude 
answer,  when  Shakspeare,  fortunately  glancing  his  eye 
over  its- pages,  immediately  discovered  its  merit;  and, 
irith  his  influence,  obtained  its  introduction  on  the  stage^ 
To  this  story  some  specious  objections  have  been  raised ; 
and  there  cannot  be  any  necessity  for  contending  for  it, 
as  no  lucky  accident  can  be  required  to  account  for  the 
inducement  of  amity  between  two  men  of  high  genius, 
each  treading  the  same  broad  path  to  fame  and  fortune, 
yet  each  with  a  character  so  peculiarly  his  own  that  he 
night  attain  his  object  without  wounding  the  pride  or 
invading  the  interests  of  the  other.  .  It  has  been  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  intellectual  superiority  of  Shak- 
speare excited  the  envy  and  the  consequent  enmity  of 
Jonson.  It  is  well  that  of  these  asserted  facts  no  evi- 
dences-can be  adduced.  The  friendship  of  these  great 
men  seems  to  have  been  unbroken  during  the  life  of 
Shakspeare;  .and,  on  his  death,  Jonson  made  an  offering 
to  bis  memory  of  high,  just,  and  appropriate  panegyric. 
He  places  him  above  not  only  the  modern  but  the  Greek 
dramatists;  and  he  professes  for  him  admiration  short 
only  of  idolatry.  They  who  can  discover  any  penuri- 
onsness  of  praise  in  the  surviving  poet  must  be  gifted 
with  a  very  pecuUar  vision  of  mind.  With  the  flowers, 
which  he  strewed  upon  the  grave  of  his  friend,  there  cer- 
tainly was  not  blended  one  poisonous  or  bitter  leaf.    If, 

*  The  existeDce  of  this  royal  letter  of  thanks  i«  asserted  on 
the  aothoriCy^  of  Sheffield  Dake  of  BackiDgham,  who  saw  it  in  the 
possession  of  Davenant.  The  caase  of  the  thanks  is  as:iigned  on 
the  most  probable  coojeeiore. 
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iherefore,  he  W9S,  as  he  is  represented  to  have  been  bjr 
an  impartial  and  able  judge,  (Drqmmond  of  Hawthornt- 
den) ''  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself;  a  contemner 
and  scorner  of  others;  jealous  of  every  word  and  action 
of  those  about  him,  &c.  &c./'  bow  can  we  otherwise  ac- 
count for  the  uninterrupted  harmony  of  bis  intercourse 
with  our  bard  than  by  supposing  that  the  frailties  of  his 
nature  were  overruled  by  that  preeminence  of  mental 
power  in  his  friend  which  precluded  competition;  and 
by  his  friend's  sweetness  of  temper  and  gentleness  of 
manners,  which  repressed  every  feeling  of  hostility. 
Between  Sbakspeare  and  Thomas  Wriothesly,  the  mu- 
nificent and  the  noble  Earl  of  Southampton,  distin- 
guished in  history  by  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the 
rash  and  the  unfortunate  Essex,  the  friendship  was  per- 
manent and  ardent.  At  its  commencement,  in  1593^ 
when  Sbakspeare  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  South- 
ampton was  not  more  than  nineteen ;  and,  with  the  love 
of  general  literature,  he  was  particularly  attached  to  the 
exhibitions  of  the  theatre.  His  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  Sbakspeare  by  the  poet's  dedication  to  him  of  the 
'*  Venus  and  Adonis,"  that  *'  first  heir,"  as  the  dedicator 
calls  it,  *'  of  his  invention ;"  and  the  acquaintance,  once 
begun  between  characters  and  hearts  like  theirs,  wduld 
soon  mature  into  intimacy  and  friendship.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1594)  Shakspeare's  second  poem,  *'  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece,"  was  addressed  by  him  to  his  noble 
patron  in  a  strain  of  less  distant  timidity ;  and  we  may 
infer  from  it  that  the  poet  had  then  obtained  a  portion  of 
the  favour  which  he  sought.  That  his  fortunes  were 
essentially  promoted  by  the  munificent  patronage  of 
Southampton  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  We  are 
told  by  Sir  William  Davenant,  who  surely  possessed 
the  means  of  knowing  the  fact,  that  the  peer  gave  at  one 
time  to  his  favoured  dramatist  the  magnificent  present 
of  a  thousand  pounds.  This  is  rejected  by  Malone  as 
an  extravagant  exaggeration;  and  because  the  donation 
is  said  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  poet  to  complete  a  purchase  which  he  bad  then  in 
contemplation ;  and  because  no  purchase  of  an  adequate 
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itogoitade  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  by  bini| 
the  eritiG  treats  the  whole  story  with  contempt ;  and  is 
desifOQS  of  sabstitating  a  dedication  fee  of  one  bnndred 
pOBods  for  the  more  princely  liberality  which  is  attested 
\j  DaTooant.  Bot  surely  a  porchase  might  be  within 
tlie  view  of  Shakspeare,  and  eventnally  not  be  effected ; 
•ad  then  of  coarse  the  thonsand  pounds  in  question 
voald  be  added  to  his  personal  property ;  where  it  would 
jost  complete  the  income  on  which  he  is  reported  to  hsTO 
retired  from  the  stage.  As  to  the  incredibility  of  the 
gift  in  consequence  of  its  Talue,  have  we  not  witnessed 
t  gifty  made  in  the  present  day,  by  a  noble  of  the  land 
to  a  mere  actor,  often  times  the  nominal  and  twice  the 
effective  ^aloe  of  this  proud  bounty  of  the  great  Earl 
(»f  Soothampton's*  to  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  the 
boman  race  f  1 

Of  the  degree  of  patronage  and  kindness  extended  to 
Shakspeare  by  the  £arls  of  Penibroke  and  Montgomery, 
we  are  altogether  ignorant :  but  we  know,  from  the  dedi« 

*  As  the  patron  and  the  friend  of  Sbakspeare,  Thomas  Wri- 
etbesly.  Earl  of  Sootbampton,  is  entitled  to  oor  especial  attention 
and  respect.  Bnt  I  cannot  admit  his  e? entfal  history  into  the 
text,  without  breaking  the  nnitj  of  my  biographical  narrative ; 
and  to  speak  of  him  within  the  compass  of  a  note  will  be  only  to 
ioforai  my  readers  that  he  was  born  on  the  6th  of  October  157S : 
that  he  was  engaged  in  the  mad  attempts  of  his  friend,  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  against  the  goTemmeat  of  Elisabeth  :  that,  in  conse- 
qaesce,  he  was  confined  during  her  life  by  that  Queen,  who  was 
so  lenient  as  to  be  satisfied  with  the  blood  of  one  of  the  friends  : 
that,  immediately  on  her  death,  he  was  liberated  by  her  sseoes'* 
sor,  not  disposed  to  adopt  the  enmities  of  the  murderess  of  bis 
mother :  that  he  was  promoted  to  hononrs  by  the  new  sovereign ; 
and  that,  finally,  being  sent  with  a  military  command  to  the  Low 
Coontries,  be  caught  a  ferer  from  his  son,  Lord  Wriothesly ;  and, 
surrmng  him  only  five  days,  concluded  his  active  and  honorable 
career  of  life  at  Bergen-op-zoom,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1624. 
It  may  be  added,  that,  impoverished  by  his  liberalities,  he  left 
his  widow  in  such  eircamstanees  as  to  call  for  the  assistance  of 
the  crown. 

t  The  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  made  a  present  to  John 
Kemble  of  10,00OA 
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cation  of  bis  works  to  them  by  Heminge  and  Condell/ 
that  they  had  distinguished  themselves  as  his  admirers- 
and  friends.  That  he  numbered  many  more  of  the  nobi-t 
lity  of  his  day  among  the  homagers  of  his  transcendent 
genius,  we  may  consider  as  a  specious  probability.  But 
we  must  not  indulge  in  conjectures,  when  we  can  gra- 
tify ourselves  with  the  reports  of  tradition,  approaching, 
very  nearly  to  certainties.   Elizabeth,  as  it  is  confidently- 
said,  honoured  our  illustrious  dramatist  with  her  espe-. 
cial  notice  and  regard.  She  was  unquestionably  fond  of- 
theatric  exhibitions;  and,  with  her  literary  mind  and  her 
discriminating  eye,  it  is  impossible  that  she  should  over-> 
look;  and  that,- not  overlooking,  she  should  not  appre- 
ciate the  man,  whose  genius  formed  the  prime  glory  of 
her  reign.  It  is  affirmed  that,  delighted  with  the  charac-^ 
ter  of  Falstaff  as  drawn  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  lY., 
she  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  gross  and  dissolute 
knight  under  the  influence  of  love ;  and  that  the  result 
of  our  Poet's  compliance,  with  the  desire  of  his  royal 
mistress,  was  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  *.'*    Fa- 
voured, however,  as  our  Poet  seems  to  have  been  by 
Elizabeth,  and  notwithstanding  the  fine  incense  whicn 
he  offered  to  her  vanity,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  pro- 
fited in  any  degree  by  her  bounty.  She  could  distinguish 
and  could  smile  uplon  genius :  but  unless  it  were  imme- 
diately serviceable  to  her  personal  or  her  political  inte- 
rests, she  had  not  the  soul  to  reward  it.    However  in-;- 

*  Animated  as  this  comedy  is  with  mach  distinct  delineation 
of  character,  it  cannot  be  pronoanced  to  be  unworthy  of  its  great 
author.  But  it  evinces  the  diflSicalty  of  writing  upon  a  prescribed 
subject,  and  of  working  with  effect  under  tbe  controll  of  another 
mind.  As  be  sported  in  tbe  scenes  of  Henry  IV.,  Falstaff  was 
insusceptible  of  love :  and  tbe  egregious  dupe  of  Windsor^ 
(ducked  and  cudgelled  as  be  was,  cannot  be  the  wit  of  East- 
cheap,  or  the  guest  of  Shallow,  or  the  military  commander  on  tbe 
field  of  Shrewsbury.  But  even  the  genius  of  Sbakspeare  could 
not  effect  impossibilities.  He  did  what  he  could  to  revive  bis  own 
Falstaff:  but  the  life  which  be  reinfused  into  bis  creature  was 
not  the  vigorous  vitality  of  Kature ;  and  he  placed  him  in  a  scene 
where  he  could  not  subsist. 
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ferior  to'  ber  iif  the  arts  of  goverament  and  in  some  of 
the  great  characters  of  mind  might  be  her  Scottish  suc- 
cessor, he  resembled  her  in  his  Iotc  of  letters,  and  in  bis 
own  caltivation  of  learning.  He  was  a  scholar,  and 
e?en  a  poet:  his  attachment  to  the  general  cause  of 
Hteratnre  was  strong ;  and  his  love  of  the  drama  and  the 
theatre  was  particularly  warm.  Before  his  accession  to 
the  English  throne  he  had  written,  as  we  have  before 
Botieedy  a  letter,  with  his  own  hand,  to  Shakspeare,  ac- 
knowledging, as  it  is  supposed,  the  compliment  paid  to 
him  in  the  noble  scenes  of  Macbeth ;  and  scarcely  had 
the  crown  of  England  fallen  upon  his  head,  when  he 
granted  his  royal  patent  to  our  Poet  and  his  company  of 
the  Globe;  and  thus  raised  them  from  being  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  servants  to  be  the  servants  of  the  King. 
The  patent  is  dated  on  the  19th  of  May  1603,  and  the 
name  of  William  Shakspeare  stands  second  on  the  list 
of  the  patentees.  As  the  demise  of  Elizabeth  had  oc- 
curred on  Hie  524th  of  the  preceding  March,  this  early 
attention  of  James  to  the  company  of  the  Globe  may 
be  regarded  as  highly  complimentary  to  Shakspeare's 
theatre,  and  as  strongly  demonstrative  of  the  new  sove- 
reign's partiality  for  the  drama.  But  James's  patronage 
of  oar  Poet  was  not  in  any  other  way  beneficial  to  his 
ibrtunes.  If  Elizabeth  were  too  parsimonious  for  an 
effective  patron,  by  his  profusion  on  his  pleasures  and 
his  favorites,  James  soon  became  too  needy  to  possess 
the  means  of  bounty  for  the  reward  of  talents  and  of 
learning.  Honour,  in  short,  was  all  that  Shakspeare 
gained  by  the  favour  of  two  successive  sovereigns,  each 
of  them  versed  in  literature,  each  of  them  fond  of  the 
drama,  and  each  of  them  capable  of  appreciating  the 
transcendency  of  his  genius. 

It  woold  be  especially  gratifying  to  us  to  exhibit  to 
oor  readers  some  portion  at  least  of  the  personal  history 
of  this  illustrious  man  during  bis  long  residence  in  the 
capital; — to  announce  the  names  and  characters  of  his 
associates,  a  few  of  which  only  we  can  obtain  from  Ful- 
ler; to  delineate  his  habits  of  life;  to  record  his  convi- 
vial wit;  to  commemorate  the  books  which  he  read; 

VOL.  I.  d 
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and  to  nnmber  his  compositions  as  tbey  dropped  in  siN>-   i| 
cession  from  his  pen.    But  no  power  of  this  nature  i0   m 
indal^ed  to  as.    All  that  active  and  efficient  portioB  of  « 
bis  mortal  existence,  which  constituted  considerately  ^ 
more  than  a  third  part  of  it,  is  an  unknown  region,  net   ^ 
to  be  penetrated  by  our  most  seakms  and  intelligeii   i] 
researches.    It  may  be  regarded  by  us  as  a  kind  of  tern*   « 
tral  Africa,  which  our  reason  assures  us  to  be  glowing   ^ 
with  fertility  and  alive  with  population ;  but  which  i0    j 
abandoned  in  our  maps,  from  the  ignorance  of  our  gen^*    « 
graphers,  to  the  death  of  barrenness,  and  the  sitenoe  «l    i 
sandy  desolation.     By  the  Stratford  register  we  oatf 
ascertain  that  his  only  son,  Hamnet,  was  buried,  in  ttM 
twelfth  year  of  hi;  age,  on  the  11th  of  August  1506;  moA 
that,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  eleven  years,  his  eldest 
daughter,  Susanna,  was  married  to  John  Hall,  a  physi- 
cian, on  the  5th  of  June  1607.    With  the  exception  of    | 
two  or  three  purchases  made  by  him  at  Stratford,  one    . 
of  them  being  that  of  New  Place,  which  he  repaired  aMl   ''] 
ornamented  for  his  future  residence,  the  two  entriBS    | 
which  we  have  now  extracted  from  the  register,  ara    ^ 
positively  all  that  we  can  relate  with  confidence  of  o«#    ^j 
great  Poet  and  bis  family,  during  the  long  term  of  Ms   ^ 
connexion  with  the  theatre  and  the  metropolis.    W#   | 
may  fairly  conclude,  indeed,  that  he  was  present  at  eadi   | 
of  the  domestic'events,  recorded  by  the  register:  thatbs    | 
attended  his  son  to  the  grave,  and  his  daughter  to  tM    ^ 
altar.    We  may  believe  also,  from  its  great  probability,  *| 
even  on  the  testimony  of  Aubrey,  that  he  paid  an  aiUMai    j 
visit  to  his  native  town ;  whence  bis  family  Hrere  oevtt   ,| 
removed,  and  which  he  seems  always  to  have  coatea^ 
plated  as  the  resting  place  of  bis  declining  age*    He 
probal^ly  had  nothing  more  than  a  lodging  in  London; 
and  this  h6  might  occasionally  change :  but  in  1506  he 
is  said  to  have  lived  somewhere  near  to  the  Bear-Garden 
in  Southwark. 

In  1606,  James  procured  from  the  continent  a  large 
importation  of  mulberry  trees,  with  a  view  to  the  esta»^ 
blishment  of  the  silk  manufactory  in  his  dominions; 
and,  either  in  this  year  or  in  the  following^  Shakspeare 
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emiebed  his  garden  at  New  Place  with  one  of  these 
ooticyMHi  at  that  time,  very  rare  trees.  This  plant  of  his 
hud  took  root,  and  flourished  till  the  year  1752,  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  barbarous  axe  of  one  Francis 
Gastreli,  a  dergyraaB,  into  whose  worse  than  Gothic 
buids  New  Place  had  most  nnfortanately  fallen. 

As  we  are  not  told  the  precise  time,  when  Shakspeare 
letiied  from  the  stage  and  the  metropolis  to  enjoy  the 
truiqiiiUity  of  life  in  his  native  town,  we  cannot  pretend 
(e  determiiie  it.  As  he  is  said,  however,  to  have  passed 
WBe  years  in  his  establishment  at  New  Place,  we  may 
osaclnde  that  his  removal  took  place  either  in  1612  or  in 
1613,  when  he  was  yet  in  the  vigour  of  life,  being  not 
■oie  thaD  fofty-eight  or  forty-nine  years  old.  He  had 
oeased,  as  it  is  probable,  to  tread  the  stage  as  an  actor 
«t  an  earlier  period ;  for  in  the  list  of  actors,  prefixed  to 
ikt  Yolpone  of  B.  Jonson,  performed  at  the  Globe 
theatre,  and  published  in  1605,  the  name  of  W.  Shak- 
ip^are  is  not  to  be  found.  However  versed  he  might  be 
ia  the  science  of  acting,  (and  that  he  was  versed  in  it 
me  are  assured  by  bis  directions  to  the  players  in  Ham- 
let) and,  however  well  he  might  acquit  himself  in  some 
if  the  sobordinate  characters  of  the  drama,  it  does  not 
tppear  that  he  ever  rose  to  the  higher  honours  of  his 
prafessloD.  But  if  they  were  above  his  attainment,  they 
acem  not  to  have  been  the  objects  of  his  ambition ;  for 
by  one  of  his  sonnets*  we  find  that  he  lamented  the 
IMuie  which  had  devoted  him  to  the  stage,  and  that  he 
considered  himself  as  degraded  by  such  a  public  exbi- 
bitioD.  The  time  was  not  yet  come  when  actors  were  to 
be  the  companions  of  princes :  when  their  lives,  as  of 
illnifttrions  men,  were  to  be  written ;  and  when  statues 
were  to  be  erected  to  them  by  public  contribution  ! 

The  amount  of  the  fortune,  on  which  Shakspeare  re- 
tired from  the  busy  world,  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
discnssion.  By  Gildon,  who  forbears  to  state  his  autho- 
rity, this  fortune  is  valued  at  300/.  a  year ;  and  by 
Malone,  who,  calculating  our  Poet's  real  property  from 
authentic  documents,  assigns  a  random  value  to  his 

*  See  SoQoet  cxi. 
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personal,  it  is  reduced  to  200^  Of  these  two  valaations 
of  Shakspeare's  property,  we  conceive  that  Qildon's  ap- 
proaches the  more  nearly  to  the  trath :  for  if  to  Malone'^ 
conjectural  estimate  of  the  personal  property,  of  which 
he  professes  to  be  wholly  ignorant,  be  added  the  thou- 
sand pounds,  given  by  Southampton,  (an  act  of  muni^ 
cence  of  which  we  entertain  not  a  doubt)  the  precise 
total,  as  money  then  bore  an  interest  of  lOZ.  per  cent.,  of 
the  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  will  be  made  up.  On 
the  smallest  of  these  incomes,  however,  when  money 
was  at  least  of  ^\e  times  its  present  value,  might  our 
Poet  possess  the  comforts  and  the  liberalities  of  life: 
and  in  the  society  of  his  family,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  conciliated  by  the  amiableness  of  his  manners 
and  the  pleasantness  of  his  conversation,  he  seems*  to 
have  passed  his  few  remaining  days  in  the  enjoyment  of 
tranquillity  and  respect.  So  exquisite,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  his  relish  of  the  quiet,  which  was  his  por- 
tion within  the  walls  of  New  Place,  that  it  induced  a 
complete  oblivion  of  all  that  had  engaged  his  attention, 
and  had  aggrandized  his  name  in  the  preceding  scenes 
of  his  life.  Without  any  regard  to  his  literary  fame; 
either  present  or  to  come,  he  saw  with  perfect  unconcern 
some  of  his  immortal  works  brought,  mutilated  and 
deformed,  in  surreptitious  copies,  before  the  world ;  and 
others  of  them,  with  an  equal  indifference  to  th^ir  fate, 
he  permitted  to  remain  in  their  unrevised  or  interpolated 
MSS.  in  the  hands  of  the  theatric  prompter.  There  is 
not,  probably,  in  the  whole  compass  of  literary  history, 
such  another  instance  of  a  proud  superiority  to  what  has 
been  called  by  a  rival  genius, 

"  The  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds/' 

as  that  which  was  now  exhibited  by  our  illustrious  dra- 
matist and  poet.    He  seemed 

"  As  if  Ae  ooald  not  or  he  woald  not  find, 

How  mnoh  his  worth  transcended  all  his  kind  *.''  - 

With  a  privilege,  rarely  indulged  even  to  the  sons  of 
*  Epitaph  on  a  Fair  Maiden  Lady,  by  Dryden. 
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geniofl;  lie  bad  produced  his  admirable  works  without 
My  throes  or  labour  of  the  mind :  they  had  obtained  for 
iwn  all  that  be  had  asked  from  them, — the  patronage  of 
the  great,  tbe  applause  of  the  witty,  and  a  competency 
ai  fortune  adequate  to  tbe  moderation  of  his  desires. 
Having  fulfilled  or,  possibly,  exceeded  his  expectations, 
they  bad  discharged  their  duty;  and  he  threw  them 
altogether  from  his  thought ;  and  whether  it  were  their 
destiny  to  emerge  into  renown,  or  to  perish  in  the  drawer 
ef  a  manager;  to  be  brought  to  light  in  a  state  of  inte- 
grity, or  to  reviiit  the  gKmpses  cf  the  moon  with  a  thousand 
mm'tal  murders  on  their  head,  engaged  no  part  of  his  soli- 
dtnde  or  interest  They  had  g^Tcn  to  him  tbe  means  of 
easy  life,  and  he  sought  from  them  nothing  more.  This 
iisensibility  in  our  Author  to  the  offspring  of  his  brain 
may  be  the  subject  of  our  wonder  or  admiration :  but 
its  consequences  have  been  calamitous  to  those  who  in 
after  times  have  hung  with  delight  over  his  pages.    On 
the  intellect  and  the  temper  of  these  ill-fated  mortals  it 
has  inflicted  a  heavy  load  of  punishment  in  the  dulness 
and  tbe  arrogance  of  commentators  and  illustrators— 
in  tbe  conceit  and  petulance  of  Theobald ;  the  imbe- 
cillity  of  Capell ;  the  pert  and  tasteless  dogmatism  of 
Steevens  ;  the  ponderous   littleness    of  Malone  and 
of  Drake.     Some  superior  men,  it  is  true,  have  eur 
listed  themselves  in  the  cause  of  Sbakspeare.    Rowe, 
Pope,  Warburton,  Hanroer,  and  Johnson  have  succes- 
sively been  his  editors ;  and  have  professed  to  g^ve  his 
scenes  in  their  original  purity  to  the  world.    But  from 
some  cause  or  other,  which  it  is  not  our  present  busi- 
ness to  explore,  each  of  these  editors,  in  his  turn,  has 
disappointed  tbe  just  expectations  of  the  public ;  and, 
with  an  inversion  of  Nature's  general  rule,  the  little 
men  have  finally  prevailed  against  the  great.  The  block- 
lieads  have  booted  the  wits  from  the  field ;  and,  attach- 
ing themselves  to  the  mighty  body  of  Sbakspeare,  like 
barnacles  to  the  hull  of  a  proud  man  of  war,  they  are 
prepared  to  plough  with  him  the  vast  ocean  of  time; 
and  thus,  by  the  only  means  in  their  power,  to  snatch 
themselves  from  that  oblivion  to  which  Nature  had  de^ 

d2 
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voted  them.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  defraud 
these  geutleroen  of  their  proper  praise.  They  have  read 
for  men  of  talents;  and,  by  their  gross  labour  in  the 
mine,  they  have  accumulated  materials  to  be  arranged^ 
•and  polished  by  the  hand  of  the  finer  artist.  Some  app- 
Jogy  may  be  necessary  for  this  short  digression  from  the 
more  immediate  subject  of  my  biography.  But  the 
three  or  four  years,  which  were  passed  by  Shakspeare 
in  the  peaceful  retirement  of  New  Place  are  not  distin- 
guished by  any  traditionary  anecdote  deserving  of  oar 
record ;  and  the  chasm  may  not  improperly  be  supplied 
with  whatever  stands  in  contiguity  with  it.  I  should 
pass  in  silence,  as  too  trifling  for  notice,  the  story  of  our 
Poefs  extempore  and  jocular  epitaph  on  John  Combe,  a 
rich  townsman  of  Stratford,  and  a  noted  money-lender, 
if  my  readers  would  not  object  to  me  that  I  had  omitted 
an  anecdote  which  had  been  honoured  with  a  place  in 
every  preceding  biography  of  my  author.  As  the  cir- 
cumstance is  related  by  Rowe,  "  In  a  pleasant  conver* 
satioQ  among  their  common  friends,  Mr.  Combe  told 
Shakspeare,  in  a  laughing  manner,  that  he  fancied  he 
intended  to  write  his  epitaph  if  he  happened  to  outliye 
him ;  and,  since  he  could  not  know  what  might  be  said 
of  him  when  he  was  dead,  be  desired  it  might  be  done 
immediately:  upon  which  Shakspeare  gave  him  these 
four  verses : 

Ten  in  the  handred  lies  here  ingra?ed  : 

'Tis  a  handred  to  ten  bis  soul  is  not  saved. 

If  any  man  ask,  who  lies  in  this  tomb  : 

Ho !  Ho  !  qooth  the  devil,  'tis  mj  John  a  Combe. 

t 

But  the  sharpness  of  the  satire  is  said  to  have  stung  the 
man  so  severely  that  he  never  forgave  it."  By  Aubrey 
the  story  is  differently  told;  and  the  lines  in  question, 
with  some  alterations,  which  evidently  make  them 
worse,  are  said  to  have  been  written  after  Combe's 
death.  Steevens  and  Malone  discredit  the  whole  tale. 
The  two  first  lines,  as  given  to  us  by  Rowe,  areunques- 
tionably  notShakspeare's;  and  that  any  lasting  enmity 
subsisted  between  these  two  burghers  of  Stratford  is 
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proved  bj  the^  respective  wills  of  the  parties,  John 
tmbe  beqaeathing  five  pounds  to  oar  Poet,  and  our  Poet 
mug  his  sword  to  John  Combe's  nephew  and  residuary 
;atee,  John  Combe  himself  being  at  that  time  deceased, 
ith  the  two  commentators  abovemenlioned,  I  am  in- 
Ded,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  to  reject  the  story  as  a 
nrication ;  though  I  cannot,  with  StecTcns,  convict 
i  lines  of  malignity ;  or  think,  with  him  and  with  Ma- 
le, that  the  character  of  Shakspeare,  on  the  supposi- 
n  of  his  being  their  author,  could  require  any  laboured 
idieation  to  clear  it  from  stain.  In  the  anecdote,  as 
ated  by  Rowe,  I  can  see  nothing  but  a  whimsical 
ily,  breaking  from  the  mind  of  one  friend,  and  of  a 
tare  to  excite  a  good-humoured  smile  on  the  cheek  of 
i  other.  In  Aubrey's  hands,  the  transaction  assumes 
lomewbat  darker  complexion ;  and  the  worse  verses, 
written  after  the  death  of  their  subject,  may  justly  be 
mded  as  malevolent,  and  as  discovering  enmity  in 
i  heart  of  their  writer.  But  I  have  dwelt  too  long 
on  a  topic  which,  in  truth,  is  undeserving  of  a  sylla- 
!;  and  if  I  were  to  linger  on  it  any  longer,  for  the  par- 
se of  exhibiting  Malone's  reasons  for  his  preference 
Aubrey's  copy  of  the  epitaph  to  Rowe's,  and  his  dis- 
rery  of  the  propriety  and  beauty  of  the  single  Ho  in 
i  last  line  of  Aubrey's,  as  Ho  is  the  abbreviation  of 
)bgoblin,  one  of  the  names  of  Robin  Good-fellow,  the 
ry  servant  of  Oberon,  my  readers  would  have  just 
ase  to  complain  of  me  as  sporting  with  their  time  and 
sir  patience. 

On  the  9th  of  July  1614,  Stratford  was  ravaged  by  a 
s,  which  destroyed  fifty-four  dwelling-houses  besides 
ms  and  out-offices.  It  abstained,  however,  from  the 
operty  of  Shakspeare ;  and  he  had  only  to  commiserate 
Q  losses  of  his  neighbours. 

With  his  various  powers  of  pleasing;  his  wit  and  his 
imour ;  the  gentleness  of  his  manners ;  the  flow  of  his 
irits  and  his  fancy ;  the  variety  of  anecdote  with  which 
»  mind  must  have  been  stored ;  his  knowledge  of  the 
9rld,  and  his  intimacy  with  man,  in  every  gradation  of 
e  society,  from  the  prompter  of  a  playhouse  to  the 
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peer  and  the  sovereign,  Sbakspeare  roost  have  beeo  a 
delightful — nay,  a  fascinating  companion ;  and  his  ac- 
quaintance most  necessarily  have  been  courted  by  all 
the  prime  inhabitants  of  Stratford  and  its  vicinity.  But 
over  this,  as  over  the  preceding  periods  of  his  life,  brood 
silence  and  oblivion ;  and  in  our  total  ignorance  of  his 
intimacies  and  friendships,  we  must  apply  to  our  ima- 
gination to  furnish  out  his  convivial  board  where  intel- 
lect presided,  and  delight,  with  admiration,  gave  the 
applause. 

On  the  2d  of  February  1615-16,  be  married  bis 
youngest  daughter,  Judith,  then  in  the  thirty-first  year 
of  her  age,  to  Thomas  Quiney,  a  vintner  in  Stratford ; 
and  on  the  25th  of  the  succeeding  month  he  executed 
his  will.  He  was  then,  as  it  would  appear,  in  the  full 
vigour  and  enjoyment  of  life ;  and  we  are  not  informed 
that  his  constitution  had  been  previously  weakened  by 
the  attack  of  any  malady.  But  his  days,  or  rather  his 
hours,  were  now  all  numbered ;  for  he  breathed  his  last 
on  the  23d  of  the  ensuing  April,  on  that  anniversary  of 
his  birth  which  completed  his  fifty-second  year.  It 
would  be  gratifying  to  our  curiosity  to  know  something 
of  the  disease,  which  thus  prematurely  terminated  the 
life  of  this  illustrious  man :  but  the  secret  is  withheld 
from  us ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  endeavour  to  obtain  it^ 
We  may  be  certain  that  Dr.  Hall,  who  was  a  physician  of 
considerable  eminence,  attended  his  father-in-law  in  his 
last  illness ;  and  Dr.  Hall  kept  a  register  of  all  the  re- 
markable cases,  with  their  symptoms  and  treatment, 
which  in  the  course  of  his  practice  had  fallen  under  his 
observafion.  This  curious  MS.,  which  had  escaped  the 
enmity  of  time,  was  obtained  by  Malone :  but  the  re< 
corded  cases  in  it  most  unfortunately  began  with  the 
year  1617 ;  and  the  preceding  part  of  the  register,  which 
most  probably  bad  been  in  existence,  could  nowhere 
be  found.  The  mortal  complaint,  therefore,  of  William 
Sbakspeare  is  likely  to  remain  for  ever  unknown;  and, 
as  darkness  had  closed  upon  his  path  through  life,  so 
darkness  now  gathered  round  his  bed  of  death,  awfully 
to  cover  it  from  the  eyes  of  succeediqg  generations. 
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On  the  2dth  of  April  1616,  two  days  after  bis  de- 
cease, he  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of 
Stratford ;  and  at  some  period  within  the  seven  sobse- 
^ot  years  (for  in  1623  it  is  noticed  in  the  verses  of 
Leonard  Digges)  a  monument. was  raised  to  his  me- 
■oiy  either  by  the  respect  of  his  townsmen,  or  by  the 
pi^ty  of  his  relations.  It  represents  the  Poet  with  a 
9oontenaDce  of  thought,  resting  on  a  cushion  and  in  the 
let  of  writing.  It  is  placed  under  an  arch,  between  two 
3orintbiaD  columns  of  black  marble,  the  capitals  and 
Mues  of  which  are  gilt.  The  face  is  said^  but,  as  far  as 
!  can  find,  not  on  any  adequate  authority,  to  have  been 
npdelled  from  the  face  of  the  deceased ;  and  the  whole 
ras  painted  to  bring  the  imitation  nearer  to  nature. 
%e  face  and  the  hands  wore  the  carnation  of  life :  the 
yes  were  light  hazel ;  the  hair  and  beard  were  auburn : 
.  black  gown,  without  sleeves,  hung  loosely  over  a  scar- 
et  doublet.  The  cushion  in  its  upper  part  was  green : 
9  its  lower,  crimson ;  and  the  tassels  were  of  gold  co- 
Mv.  This  certainly  was  not  in  the  high  classical  taste ; 
hough  we  may  learn  from  Pausanias  that  statues  in 
rieece  were  sometimes  coloured  after  life;  but  as  it 
ras  the  work  of  contemporary  hands,  and  was  intended, 
•y  those  who  knew  the  Poet,  to  convey  to  posterity  some 
esemblance  of  his  lineaments  and  dress,  it  was  a  mo- 
lument  of  rare  value ;  and  the  tastelessness  of  Malone, 
rho  caused  all  its  tints  to  be  obliterated  with  a  daubing 
f  white  le^ul,  cannot  be  sufficiently  ridiculed  and  con- 
lemned.  Its  material  is  a  species  of  free-stone ;  and  as 
be  chisel  of  the  sculptor  was  most  probably  under  the 
;Qidance  of  Doctor  Hall,  it  bore  some  promise  of  like- 
less  to  the  mighty  dead.  Immediately  below  the 
iiisbionjs  the  following  distich: — 

Jodicio  Pylium ;  genio  Socratem ;  arte  Maronem 
Terra  tegit ;  popaluii  mceret ;  Oljrmpus  babet. 

3n  a  tablet  underneath  are  inscribed  these  lines : — 

Slay,  passenger,  ^by  dost  tboa  go  so  fast  ? 

Read,  if  tboa  can'st,  wbom  envioas  deatb  has  placed 
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Within  this  monumeot — Shakspeare ;  with  whom 
Quick  Natare  died ;  whose  name  doth  deck  the  tomb 
Far  more  than  cost :  since  all  that  he  hath  wxit 
Leaves  living  art  bat  page  to  serve  his  wit : 

and  tfae  flat  stooe,  covering  the  ^ave,  holds  out,  in  verj 
irregular  characters,  a  supplication  to  the  reader,  witli 
tfae  promise  of  a  blessing  and  the  menace  of  a  curse : 

6o(M  Friend  !  for  Jesas'  sake,  forbear 
To  dig  the  dast  inclosed  her«. 
Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones ; 
And  carsed  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

The  last  of  these  inscription^  may  have  been  written  bjr 
Shakspeare  himself  under  the  apprehension  of  his  bone« 
being  tumbled,  with  those  of  many  of  his  townsmen, 
into  the  charnel-house  of  the  parish.  But  bis  dust  has 
continued  unviolated,  and  is  likely  to  remain  in  its  boljr 
repose  till  the  last  awful  scene  of  our  perishable  globe^ 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  two  preceding  inscriptionji 
were  more  worthy,  than  they  are,  of  the  tomb  to  which 
they  are  attached.  It  would  be  gratifying  if  we  could 
givfi  any  faith  to  the  tradition,  which  asserts  that  the 
bust  of  this  monument  was  sculptured  from  a  cast 
moulded  on  the  face  of  the  departed  poet ;  for  then  wo 
might  assure  ourselves  that  we  possess  one  authentio 
resemblance  of  this  preeminently  intellectual  mortal.  But 
the  cast,  if  taken,  must  have  been  taken  immediately 
after  his  death;  and  we  know  neither  at  whiifie  expense 
the  monument  was  constructed ;  nor  by  wh%|e  band  it 
was  executed ;  nor  at  what  precise  time  it  wa$  erected. 
It  may  have  been  wrought  by  the  artist,  acting  under 
the  recollections  of  the  Shakspeare  family,  into  some 
likeness  of  the  great  townsman  of  Stratford ;  and  on  this 
probability,  we  m^y  contemplate  it  with  no  inconsider- 
able interest.  I  cannot,  however,  persuade  myself  that 
the  likeness  could  have  been  strong.  The  forehead,  in- 
deed, is  sufficiently  spacious  and  intellectual :  but  there 
i^  a  disproportionate  length  in  the  under  part  of  the' 
face :  the  mouth  is  weak ;  and  the  whole  countenance 
is  heavy  and  inert.    Not  having  seen  the  monument 
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itself,  I  can  speak  of  it  only  from  Its  namerous  copies 
bj  the  graver ;  and  by  these  it  is  possible  that  I  may  be 
deceived.  Bat  if  we  cannot  rely  on  the  Striitfbrd  bust  for 
a  Fesemblance  of  oor  immortai  dramatist,  where  are  we 
to  look  with  any  hope  of  finding  a  trace  of  his  features  ? 
R  is  highly  probable  that  no  portrait  of  him  was  painted 
during  his  life ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  portrait  of  him, 
with  an  iDcontestibie  claim  to  genuineness,  is  at  present 
in  existence.    The  fairest  title  to  authenticity  seems  to 
be  assignable  to  that  which  is  called  the  Cbandos  por- 
trait; and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham at  Stowe.    The  possession  of  this  picture  can 
be  distinctly  traced  up  to  Betterton  and  Davenant. 
Through  the  hands  of  successive  purchasers,  it  became 
fte  property  of  Mr.  Robert  Keck.    On  the  marriage  of 
the  heiress  of  the  Keck  family,  it  passed  to  Mr.  Nicholl 
of  Colney-'Hatch  in  Middlesex :  on  the  uiiibn  of  this 
gentleman's  daughter  with  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  it 
found  a  place  in  that  nobleman's  collection ;  and,  finally, 
by  the  marriage  of  the  present  Duke  of  Buckingham 
with  the  Lady  Anne  Elizabeth  Brydges,  the  heiress  of 
the  hoose  of  Chandos,  it  has  settled  in  the  gallery  of 
Stowe.    This  was  pronounced  by  the  late  £arl  of  Or- 
ford  (Horace  Walpole),  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Granger,  to  be  the  only  original  picture  of  Shakspeare. 
But  two  others,  if  not  more,  contend  with  it  for  the  palm 
of  originality ;  one,  which  in  consequence  of  its  havio|^ 
been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Felton  of  Drayton  in  the 
eonnty  of  Salop,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Boydelts,  has  been  called  the  Felton  Shakspeare;  and 
one,  a  miniature,  which,  by  some  connexion,  as  I  be- 
lieve, with  the  fomily  of  its  proprietors,  found  its  way 
into  the  cabinet  of  the  late  Sir  James  Lamb,  more  gene- 
rally, perhaps,  known  by  his  original  name  of  James 
Bland' Burgess.  The  first  of  these  pictures  was  reported 
to  have  been  found  at  the  Boar's  Head  in  Eastcheap, 
one  of  the  &vorite  haunts,  as  it  was  erroneously  called, 
of  Shakspeare  and  his  companions ;  and  the  second 
by  a  tradition,  in  the  family  of  Somervile  the  poet, 
is'  affirmed  to  have  been  drawn  from  Shakspeare,  who 
sate  for  it  at  the  pressing  instance  of  a  Somervile, 
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one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.     Bat  the  genaine- 
uess  of  neither  of  these  pictures  can  be  supported 
under  a  rigid  investigation ;  and  their  pretensions  must 
yield  to  those  of  another  rival  portrait  of  our  Poet, 
which  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jennens  of 
(ropsal  in  Leicestershire,  and  is  now  the  prop^ty  of 
that  liberal  and  literary  nobleman,  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set.   For  the  authenticity  of  this  portrait,  attributed  to 
the  pencil  of  Cornelius  Jansenn,  Mr.  Boaden*  contends 
with  much  zeal  and  ingenuity.    Knowing  that  some  of 
the  family  of  Lord  Southampton,  Shakspeare's  especial 
friend  and  patron,  had  been  painted  by  Jansenn,  Mr, 
Boaden  speciously  infers  that,  at  the  EarFs  request,  his 
favorite  dramatist  had,  likewise,  allowed  his  face  to  this 
painter's  imitation;  and  that  the  Gopsal  portrait,  the 
result  of  the  artist's  skill  on  this  occasion,  had  obtained 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  picture-gallery  of  the  noble 
Earl.  This,  however,  is  only  unsupported  assertion,  and 
the  mere  idleness  of  conjecture.    It  is  not  pretended  to 
be  ascertained  that  the  Gopsal  portrait  was  ever  in  the 
possession  of  Shakspeare's  illustrious  friend;  and  its 
transfers,  during  the  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years, 
which  interposed  between  the  death  of  Southampton,  in 
1624,  and  the  time  of  its  emerging  from  darkness  at 
Gopsal,  in  1761,  are  not  made  the  subjects  even  of  a 
random  guess.  'On  such  evidence,  therefore,  if  evidence 
it  can  be  called,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  receive,  with 
Mr.  Boaden,  the  Gopsal  picture  as  a  genuine  portrait  of 
Sbakspeare.    We  are  now  assured  that  it  was  from  the 
Chandos  portrait  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  copied  the  painting 
which  he  presented  to  Dryden,  a  poet  inferior  only  to 
him  whose  portrait  constituted  the  gift.    The  beautiful 
verses,  with  which  the  poet  requited  the  kind  attention 
of  the  painter,  are  very  generally  known :  but  many  may 
require  to  be  informed  that  the  present,  made  on  this 
occasion  by  the  great  master  of  the  pencil  to  the  greater 
master  of  the  pen,  is  still  in  existence,  preserved  no 
doubt  by  the  respect  felt  to  be  due  to  the  united  names 
of  Kneller,  Dryden,  and  Sbakspeare;  and  is  now  in  the 

*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Aatbenticity  of  Pictai'es  and  Prints 
offered  as  Portraits  of  Sbakspeare^  p.  (i7 — 80.' 
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coUecfion  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  at  Wentwortli  Castle*. 
He  orig^Dal  painting,  from  which  Drueshout  drew  the 
copy  for  bis  engraving,  prefixed  to  the  first  fuiio  edition 
^oor  Poet's  dramas,  has  not  yet  been  discovered;  and 
I  feel  persoaded  that  no  original  painting  ever  existed 
for  his  imitation;  bat  that  the  artist  worked  in  this  in- 
stance from  his  own  recollection,  assisted  probably  by 
fte  suggestions  of  the  Poet's  theatric  friends.     We  are, 
Mieed,  strongly  of  opinion  that  Sbakspeare,  remarkable, 
IS  be  seems  to  have  been,  for  a  lowly  estimate  of  hira- 
elf,  and  for  a  carelessness  of  all  personal  distinction, 
rottld  not  readily  submit  his  face  to  be  a  painter's  study, 
0  the  loss  of  hours,  which  he  might  more  uselUlly  or 
lore  pleasnrably  assign  to  reading,  to  composition,  or 
>  conviviality.    If  any  sketch  of  his  features  was  made 
Bring  his  life,  it  was  most  probably  taken  by  some 
ipid  and  unprofessional  pencil,  when  the  Poet  was  un- 
irare  of  it ;  or,  taken  by  surprise,  and  exposed  by  it  to 
9  incsonveoience,  was  not  disposed  to  resist  it.    We 
ne  convinced  that  no  authentic  portrait  of  this  great 
tan  has  yet  been  produced,  or  is  likely  to  be  disco* 
sred  ;  and  that  we  must  not  therefore  hope  to  be  grati* 
n1  with  any  thing  which  we  can  contemplate  with  con- 
ience  as  a  faithful  representation  of  his  countenance, 
be  head  of  the  statue,  executed  by  Scheemaker,  and 
ected,  in  1741,  to  the  honour  of  our  poet  in  Westmin- 
er  Abbey,  was  sculptured  after  a  mezzotioto,  scraped 
f  Simon  nearly  twenty  years  before,  and  said  to  be 
ipied  from  an  original  portrait  by  Zoust.    But  as  this 
tist  was  not  known  by  any  of  his  productions  in  lilng- 
nd  till  the  year  1657,  no  original  portrait  of  Shak- 
teare  conid  be  drawn  by  his  pencil ;  and,  consequently, 
e  marble  chiseled  by  Scheemaker,  under  the  direc- 
m  of  Lord  Burlington,  Pope,  and  Mead,  cannot  lay 

*  I  derive  my  knowledge  on  this  topic  from  Malone :  for  till 
Mw  the  fact  asserted  in  his  page,  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
store  in  qaestion  bad  been  preserved  amid  the  wreck  of  poor 
ryden's  property.  On  the  aathority  also  of  Malone  and  of 
r.  Boaden,  I  speak  of  Sir  Godfrey's  present  to  Dryden  as  of  a 
py  from  the  Chandoi  portrait. 

VOL.  I.  e 
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any  claim  (o  an  anthoriscd  resemblance  to  the  man,  for 
whom  it  was  wrought.  We  must  be  satisfied,  therefore, 
with  knowing,  on  the  authority  of  Aubrey,  that  our  Poet 
"  was  a  handsome,  well-shaped  man;"  and  our  imagi«- 
nation  must  supply  the  expansion  of  his  forehead,  the 
sparkle  and  flash  of  his  eyes,  the  sense  and  good-temper 
playing  round  his  mouth;  the  intellectuality  and  the 
benevolence  mantling  over  his  whole  countenance. 

It  is  well  that  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  recti- 
tude of  his  morals,  than  with  the  symmetry  of  his  fea- 
tures. To  the  integrity  of  his  heart ;  the  gentleness  and 
benignity  of  his  manners,  we  have  the  positive  testimony 
of  Chettle  and  Ben  Jonson ;  the  former  of  whom  seems 
to  have  been  drawn,  by  our  Poet's  good  and  amiable 
qualities,  from  the  faction  of  his  dramatic  enemies;  and 
the  latter,  in  bis  love  and  admiration  of  the  man,  to  have 
lost  all  his  natural  jealousy  of  the  successful  competitor 
for  the  poetic  palm.  I  have  already  cited  Cbettle;  let 
me  now  cite  Jonson,  from  whose  pages  much  more  of  a 
similar  nature  might  be  adduced.  **  I  loved,''  he  says 
in  his  '  Discoveries/  *'  I  loved  the  man,  and  do  honour 
his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any.  He 
was,  indeed,  honest,  of  an  open  and  free  nature;  had  an 
excellent  fancy,  brave  notions  and  gentle  expressions," 
&c.  &c.  When  Jonson  apostrophizes  his  deceased  friend, 
he  calls  him,  "  My  gentle  Shakspeare,"  and  the  title  of 
**  the  sweet  swan  of  Avon,"  so  generally  given  to  him, 
after  the  example  of  Jonson,  by  his  contemporaries, 
seems  to  have  been  given  with  reference  as  much  to  the 
suavity  of  his  temper  as  to  the  harmony  of  his  verse*  In 
their  dedication  of  his  works  to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Montgomery,  his  fellows,  Heminge  and  Condell, 
profess  that  their  great  object  in  their  publication  was 
'^  only  to  keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend  and 
fellow  alive  as  was  our  Shakspeare :"  and  their  preface 
to  the  public  appears  evidently  to  have  been  dictated 
by  their  personal  and  affectionate  attachment  to  their 
departed  friend.  If  we  wish  for  any  further  evidence  in 
the  support  of  the  moral  character  of  Shakspeare,  we 
may  find  it  in  the  friendship  of  Southampton;  we  may 
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extract  it  from  the  pages  of  bis  immortal  works.    Dr. 
JobnsoD,  ie  his  mach  over-praised  Preface,  seems  to 
have  taken  a  view,  very  different  from  ours,  of  tlie  mo- 
lality of  our  author's  scenes.    He  says,  *'  His  (Shak* 
ipeare's)  first  defect  is  that  to  which  may  be  imputed 
sost  of  the  evil  in  books  or  in  men.  He  sacrifices  virtue 
to  convenience ;  and  is  so  much  more  careful  to  please 
than  to  instruct  that  he  seems  to  write  without  any . 
moral  purpose.    From  his  writings,  indeed,  a  system  of 
■loral  daty  may  be  selected,''  (indeed !)  **  but  his  pre- 
cepts and  axioms  drop  casually  from  him:''  (Would 
the  preface-writer  have  wished  the  dramatist  to  give  a 
connected  treatise  on  ethics  like  the  offices  of  Cicero  ?) 
"  fae  makes  no  just  distribution  of  good  or  evil,  nor  is 
always  careful  to  shew  in  the  virtuous  a  disapprobation 
of  the  wicked:  he  carries  his  persons  indifferently 
thiOQgh  right  and  wrong;  and  at  the  close  dismisses 
them  withont  further  care,  and  leaves  th^ir  examples  to 
operate  by  chance.    This  fault  the  barbarity  of  the  age 
cannot  extenuate;  for  it  is  always  a  writer's  duty  to 
make  the  worid  better,  and  justice  is  a  virtue  indepen- 
dent on  tiitie  or  place."     Why  this  commonplace  on 
justice  should  be  compelled  intoihe  station  in  which  we 
here  most  strangely  find  it,  I  cannot  for  my  life  conjec- 
ture. Bnt  absurd  as  it  is  made  by  its  association  in  this 
place,  it  may  not  form  an  improper  conclusion  to  a 
paragraph  which  means  little,  and  which,  intending  cen- 
sure, confers  dramatic  praise  on  a  dramatic  writer.    It 
is  evident,  however,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  though  ho  says 
that  a  system  of  moral  duty  may  be  selected  from  Shak- 
speare's  writings,  wished  to  inculcate  that  bis  scenes 
were  not  of  a  moral  tendency.    On  this  topic,  the  first 
and  the  greater  Jonson  seems  to  have  entertained  very 
different  sentiments — 

"  Look,  how  the  father's  face 


(says  this  great  man) 

idTeft  in  his  issoe ;  eves  so  the  race 

Of  Sbakspeare's  mind,  end  manners,  brightly  shines 

In  his  vrell-to)?oed  and  truefiled  lines." 
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We  think,  indeed,  that  bis  scenes  arc  rich  in  sterling' 
morality,  and  that  they  mnst  have  been  the  effusions  of 
a  moral  mind.   The  only  crimination  of  his  morals  most 
be  drawn  from  a  few  of  his  sonnets ;  and  from  a  story 
first  suggested  by  Antony  Wood,  and  afterwards  told 
by  Oldys  on  the  authority  of  Betterton  and  Pope.  From 
the  Sonnets  *  we  can  collect  nothing  more  than  that  their 
■  writer  was  blindly  attached  to  an  unprincipled  woman, 
who  preferred  a  young  and  beautiful  friend  of  his  to  him- 
self.   But  the  story  told  by  Oldys  presents  something 
to  us  of  a  more  tangible  nature ;  and  as  it  possesses 
some  intrinsic  merit  as  a  story,  and  rests,  as  to  its  prin- 
cipal facts,  on  the  authority  of  Wood,  who  was  a  native 
of  Oxford  and  a  veracious  man,  we  shall  not  hesitate, 
after  the  example  of  most  of  the  recent  biographers  of 
our  Poet,  to  relate  it,  and  in  the  very  words  of  01dys« 
'*  If  tradition  may  be  trusted,  Shakspeare  often  baited  at 
the  Crown  Inn  or  Tavern  in  Oxford,  on  his  journey  to 
and  from  London.    The  landlady  was  a  beautiful  wo-' 
man  and  of  a  sprightly  wit;  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Johd 
Davenant,  (afterwards  mayor  of  that  city)  a  grave,  me- 
lancholy man,  who,  as  well  as  his  wife,  us^  much  to 
delight  in  Shakspeare's  pleasant  company.    Their  son, 
young  Will  Davenant  (afterwards  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant) was  then  a  little  schoolboy,  in  the  town,  of  about 
seven  or  eight  years  old ;  and  so  fond  also  of  Shak- 
speare that,  whenever  he  heard  of  his  arrival,  he  would 
fly  from  school  to  see  him.  One  day,  an  old  townsman, 
observing  the  boy  running  homeward' almost  out  of 
breath,  asked  him  whither  he  was  posting  in  that  heat 
and  hurry.    He  answered,  to  see  his  gcxi-father,  Shak- 
speare.   There  is  a  good  boy;  said  the  other;  but  have 
a  care  that  you  don't  take  God's  name  in  vain !    This 
story  Mr.  Pope  told  me  at  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  table, 
upon  occasion  of  some  discourse  which  arose  about 
Shakspeare's  monument,  then  newly  erected  in  West- 
minster Abbey." 

On  these  two  instances  of  his  frailty,  under  the  iaflu- 
ence  of  the  tender  passion,  one  of  them  supported  by 
*  See  Son.  141.  144.  147.  15 1«  152. 
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iitt  owD  evidence,  and  0ne  resting  on  authority  which 
seems  to  be  not  justly  questionable,  depend  all  th« 
(biges  which  can  be  brought  against  the  strict  pcr- 
ttoil  morality  of  Shakspeare.  In  these  days  of  pecu- 
iiiriy  sensitive  virtue,  he  would  not  possibly  be  admitted 
ialo  the  party  of  the  saints :  but,  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lifed,  these  errors  of  his  human  weakness  did  not  dimi- 
Bishtfae  respect,  commanded  by  the  probity  of  bis  heart ; 
or  the  love,  conciliated  by  the  benignity  of  his  manners ; 
or  the  admiration  exacted  by  the  triumph  of  his  genius. 
I  blush  with  indignation  when  I  relate  that  an  offense, 
of  a  mnch  more  foul  and  atrocious  nature,  has  been 
suggested  against  him  by  a  critic  *  of  the  present  day, 
OB  the  pretended  testimony  of  a  large  number  of  his 
soniiets.  Bat  bis  own  proud  character,  which  raised 
him  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  suffi- 
ciently vindicates  him  from  this  abominable  imputation. 
It  is  admitted  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  these 
little  poems  are  addressed  to  a  male,  and  that  in  the 
language  of  many  of  them  love  is  too  strongly  and 
wanmly  identified  with  friendship.  But  in  the  days  of 
$hak^>eare  love  and  friendship  were  almost  synony- 
mous terms.  In  the  Merchant  of  Venice  t,  Lorenzo 
speaking  of  Antonio  to  Portia,  says, 

'*  But  if  yoa  knew  to  whom  joa  show  this  boooar, 

How  trae  a  gentleman  yoa  send  relief  to  ; 

How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord,  yoar  hasband,"  &c. 

and  Portia,  in  her  reply,  calls  Antonio  "  the  bosom  lover 
of  her  lord.*'  Drayton,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthornden,  tells  him  that  Mr.  Joseph  Davics 
if  in  love  with  him ;  and  Ben  Jonson  concludes  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Donne  by  professing  himself  as  over  Ai>  tnie  lover. 
Many  more  instances  of  the  same  perverted  language 
might  be  educed  from  the  writings  of  that  gross  and  in- 
delicate age;  and  1  have  not  a  doubt  that  Shakspeare, 

«  See  Monthly  Review  for  Dec.  1824 ',  article,  Skottowe'a 
Ii£e  of  Shakspeare. 
t  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 
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without  exposing  liimself  to  the  hazard  of  suspicioiTf 
employed  this  authorized  dialect  of  his  time  to  ^ive  the 
greater  glow  to  these  addresses  to  his  young  friend.  Bat 
whp  was  this  young  friend?  The  question  has  frequently 
been  asked  ;  and  never  once  been  even  speciously 
answered.  I  would  as  readily  believe,  with  the  late 
Mr.  G.  Chalmers,  that  this  object  of  our  author's  poetic 
ardour  was  Queen  Elizabeth,  changed  for  the  particular 
purpose,  like  the  Iphis  of  the  Roman  poet,  into  a  man, 
as  I  would  be  induced  to  think,  with  the  writer  *^  On 
Shakspeare  and  his  Times,''  that  these  familiar  and 
fervent  addresses  were  made  to  the  proud  and  the  lofty 
Southampton.  Neither  can  I  persuade  myself,  with 
Malone,  that  the  friend  and  the  mistress  are  the  mere 
creatures  of  our  Poet's  imagination,  raised  for  the  sport 
of  his  muse,  and  without  *'  a  local  habitation  or  a  name." 
They  were,  unquestionably,  realities:  but  who  they 
were  must  for  ever  remain  buried  in  inscrutable  mys- 
tery. That  those  addressed  to  bis  male  friend  are  not 
open  to  the  infamous  interpretation,  affixed  to  them  by 
the  Monthly  critic,  may  be  proved,  as  I  persuade  my- 
self, to  demonstration.  The  odious  vice,  to  which  we 
allude,  was  always  in  England  held  in  merited  detesta- 
tion ;  and  would  our  Poet  consent  to  be  the  publisher  of 
his  own  shame  ?  to  become  a  sort  of  outcast  from  so- 
ciety ?  to  be  made 

"  A  fixed  figure  for  the  band  of  time 
To  point  his  slow,  unmoving  finger  at?'' 

If  the  sonnets  in  question  wore  not  actually  published 
by  him,  he  refrained  to  guard  them  from  manuscript 
distribution ;  and  they  soon,  as  might  be  expected, 
found  their  way  to  the  press ;  whence  they  were  rapidly 
circulated,  to  the  honour  of  his  poetry  and  not  to  the 
discredit  of  bis  morals.  So  pure  was  he  from  the  dis-* 
gusting  vice,  imputed  to  him,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  he  alludes  to  it  only  once  (if 
ray  recollection  be  at  all  accurate)  in  all  his  voluminous 
works;  and  that  is  where  the  foul-mouthed  Thcrsitcs 
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in  Troilas  and  Cressida*,  calls  Pafroclos  "  Achiltes's 
nascaline  whore."  Under  all  the  circa rostances  of  tbe 
eise,  therefore,  that  these  sonnets  should  be  the  effa- 
sions  of  sexual  love  is  incredible,  inconceivable,  impos- 
sible ;  and  we  must  turn  away  from  the  injurious  sug^ 
gestion  with  honest  abhorrence  and  disdain. 

The  Will  of  Sbakspeare,  giving  to  his  youngest  daugh^ 
ter,  Judith,  not  more  than  three  hundred  pounds,  and  a 
piece  of  plate,  which  probably  was  valuable,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  testator,  *'  My  broad  silver  and  gilt  bowl/' 
assigns  almost  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  eldest 
daoghter,  Susanna  Hall,  and  her  husband;  whom  he 
appoints  to  be  his  executors.  The  cause  of  this  evident 
fNtftiality  in  the  father  appears  to  be  discoverable  in  the 
higher  mental  accomplishments  of  the  elder  daughter; 
who  is  reported  to  have  resembled  him  in  her  intellec- 
toal  endowments,  and  to  have  been  eminently  distiu- 
gojshed  by  the  piety  and  the  Christian  benevolence 
which  actuated  her  conduct  Having  survived  her  esti- 
mable husband  fourteen  years,  she  died  on  the  llth  o£ 
July  1649;  and  the  inscription  on  her  tomb,  preserved 
by  Duj^ddle,  commemorates  her  intellectual  superiority 
and  the  influence  of  religion  upon  her  heart.  This  in« 
scription,  which  we  shall  transcribe,  bears  witness  also^ 
as  we  must  observe,  to  the  piety  of  her  illnstnouft 
father. 

Witty  above  her  sex  ;  bat  that*s  not  all : 
Wise  to  Ralvation  was  good  Mistress  Hall. 
Somethiog  of  Sbakspeace  was  in  that ;  but  tkU 
Wholly  of  Kim,  with  whom  she's  now  in  bliss. 
Then,  passenger,  hast  ne'er  a  tear 

To  weep  with  her,  that  wept  with  all : 
That  wept,  yet  set  herself  to  cheer 

Them  op  with  comforts  cordial. 
Her  Jove  shall  live,  her  mercy  spread, 
When  tboa  btfst  ne'er  a  tear  to  shed. 

As  Shakspeare's  last  will  and  testament  will  be  printed 
at  tbe  end  of  this  biography,  we  may  refer  our  readers 

*  Act  T.  so.  1. 
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to  that  docuoient  for  all  the  minor  legacies  which  it 
bequeaths ;  and  may  pass  immediately  to  an  account  of 
ear  great  Poet's  family,  as  far  as  it  can  be  given  from 
records  which  are  aathentic.  Judith,  his  younger  daugh- 
ter, bore  to  her  husband,  Thomas  Quiney,  three  sons ; 
Shakspeare,  who  died  in  his  infancy,  Richard  and  Tho- 
mas, who  deceased,  the  first  in  his  21st  year,  the  last  in 
his  19tb,  unmarried  and  before  their  mother ;  who,  having 
reached  her  77th  year,  expired  in  February  1661 -2 — 
bein^  buried  on  the  9th  of  that  month.    8he  appears 
either  not  to  have  received  any  education,  or  not  to  have 
profited  by  the  lessons  of  her  teachers,  for  to  a  deed, 
still  in  existence,  she  affixes  her  mark. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  dates  of  the  birtfa, 
marriage,  and  death  of  Susanna  Hall.  She  left  only  one 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  baptized  on  the  2lst  of 
February  1607-8,  eight  years  before  her  grandfather's 
docease,  and  was  married  on  the  22d  of  April,  1626,  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  a  country  gentleman,  as  it  appears, 
•f  independent  fortune.    Two  years  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Nash,  who  was  buried  on  the  5th  of  April  1647^ 
Sbe  married  on  the  5th  of  June  1649,  at  Biilesley  in 
Warwickshire,  Sir  John  Barnard,  Knight,  of  Abington, 
a  small  village  jn  the  vicinity  of  Northampton.    She 
died,  and  was  buried  at  Abington,  on  the  17th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1669-70;  and,  as  she  left  no  issue  by  either  of  her 
husbands,  her  death  terminated  the  lineal  descendents  of 
Shakspeare.    His  collateral  kindred  have  been  indulged 
with  a  much  longer  period  of  duration ;  the  descendents 
of  his  sister,  Joan,  having  continued  in  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  generations  even  to  our  days;  whilst  none  of 
them,  with  a  single  exception,  have  broken  from  that 
rank  in  the  community  in  which  their  ancestors,  William 
Hart  and  Joan  Shakspeare  united  their  unostentatious 
fortunes  in  the  year  1599.     The  single  exception  to 
which  we  allude  is  that  of  Charles  Hart,  believed,  for 
good  reasons,  to  be  the  son  of  Willian^tbe  eldest  son  of 
William  and  Joan  Hart,  and  consequently  the  grand- 
nephew  of  our  Poet.    At  the  early  age  of  seventeen, 
Charles  Hart,  as  lieutenant  in  Prince  Rupert's  regi- 
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ment,  fought  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill;  and,  snbse- 
qocDtly  betaking  himself  to  the  stage,  be  became  the 
most  renowned  tragic  actor  of  his  time.  "  What  Mr. 
Hart  delivers/'  sajrs  Rymer,  (I  adopt  the  citation  from 
the  page  of  Malone)  *'  every  one  takes  upon  content: 
titeir  ejes  are  prepossessed  and  charmed  by.  his  action 
before  aagbt  of  the  poet's  can  approach  their  ears ;  and 
to  the  most  wretched  of  characters  begives  a  lustre  and 
iniliiancy,  which  dazzles  the  sight  that  the  deformities 
in  the  poetry  cannot  be  perceived."  "  Were  I  a  poet,*' 
(sajs  aoother  contemporary  writer)  '*  nay  a  Fletcher  or 
a  Shakspeare,  I  would  quit  my  own  title  to  immortality 
so  that  one  actor  might  never  die.  This  I  may  modestly 
say  of  him  (nor  is  it  my  particular  opinion,  but  the  sense 
of  alt  mankiud)  that  the  best  tragedies  on  the  English 
stage  have  received  their  lustre  from  Mr.  Hart's  perfor- 
mance :  that  he  has  left  such  an  impression  behind  him, 
that  no  less  than  the  interval  of  an  age  can  make  them 
ippear  again  with  half  their  majesty  from  any  second 
bsuid."  This  was  a  brilliant  eruption  from  the  family  of 
Shakspeare :  but  as  it  was  the  first  so  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  last ;  and  the  Harts  have  ever  since,  as  far  at 
least  as  it  is  known  to  us,  "  pursued  the  noiseless  tenor 
of  their  way,"  within  the  precincts  of  their  native  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  soft-flowing  Avon  *. 

Whatever  is  in  any  degree  associated  with  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Shakspeare  is  weighty  with  general 
interest.   The  circumstance  of  his  birth  can  impart  con- 

*  By  lotelligence,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  i^lj,  and 
which  has  only  jast  reached  me,  from  the  birthplace  of  Shak- 
ipeare,  I  learn  that  the  family  of  the  Harts,  after  a  course  of 
lioeal  descents  doring  the  revelation  of  two  handred  and  twenty- 
six  years,  is  now  on  the  verge  of  extinction ;  an  aged  woman, 
who  retains  in  single  blessedness  her  maiden  name  of  Hart,  being 
at  this  time  (Nov.  1825)  its  sole  surviving  representative.  For 
iome  years  she  occupied  the  bouse  of  her  ancestors,  in  wblob 
Shakspeare  is  reported  to  have  first  seen  the  light ;  and  here  she 
obtained  a  comfortable  subsistence  by  showing  the  antiquities 
of  the  venerated  mansion  to  the  numerous  strangers  who  were 
attracted  to  it.    Being  dispossessed  of  this  residence  by  tha 
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seqdence  eTen  to  a  provincial  town;  and  we  are  not 
noconcerned  in  the  past  or  the  present  fortunes  of  .the 
place,  over  which  hovers  the  glory  of  his  name.  Bat 
the  house,  in  which  he  passed  tlie  last  three  or  four 
jears  of  his  life,  and  in  which  he  terminated  his  mortal 
labours,  is  still  more  engaging  to  oar  imaginations,  as  it 
is  more  closely  and  personally  connected  with  him.  Ita 
history,  therefore,  must  not  be  omitted  by  ns ;  and  i^ 
in  some  respects,  we  should  differ  in  it  from  the  nanrn* 
iive  of  Malone,  we  shall  not  be  without  reasons  suffi* 
cient  to  justify  the  deviations  in  which  we  iDdolge, 
New  Place,  then,  which' was  not  thus  first  named  by 
Shakspeare,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII*,  by 
Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Kt,  the  younger  son  of  an  old  family 
resident  near  Stratford,  who  had  filled  in  succession  the 
ofiices  of  Sheriff  and  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  In  1663 
it  was  sold  by  one  of  the  Clopton  family  to  William 
Bott ;  and  by  him  it  was  again  sold  in  1570  to  Wiiliam 
Underbill,  (the  purchaser  and  the  seller  being  both  of 
the  rank  of  esquires)  from  whom  it  was  bought  by  our 
Poet  in  16^.  By  him  it  was  bequeathed  to  his  daugh* 
ter,  Susanna  Hail;  from  whom  it  descended  to  her  only 
child,  Lady  Barnard.  In  the  June  of  1643,  this  Lady, 
with  her  first  husband  Mr.  Nash,  entertained,  for  nearly 
three  weeks,  at  New  Place,  Henrietta  Maria,  the  queen 
of  Charles  I.,  when,  escorted  by  Prince  Rupert  and  a 
largo  body  of  troops,  she  was  on  her  progress  to  meet 
her  royal  consort,  and  to  proceed  with  him  to  Oxford* 
On  the  death  of  Lady  Barnard  without  children,  New 

rapacioQSDess  of  its  proprietor,  sbe  settled  herself  in  a  dwellisg 
nearly  opposite  to  it.  Here  she  still  lives ;  and  coDtioHes  to 
exhibit  some  reliqaes,  not  repated  to  be  genaioe,  of  the  mighty 
bard,  with  whom  her  maternal  ancestor  was  noarished  in  the 
same  womb.  She  regards  herself  also  as  a  dramatic  poet ;  and, 
in  support  of  her  pretensions,  sbe  prodaces  the  rode  sketch  of  a 
play,  Qoitiformed,  as  it  is  said,  with  any  of  (he  vitality  of  gentns. 
For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Fellows  of 
Nottragham ;  who,  with  the  characteristic  kindness  of  his  most 
Estimable  family,  sought  for  the  intelligence  which  was  required 
by  nte,  and  obtained  it. 
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Pttce  was  sold,  in  1675*,  to  Sir  Edward  Walker,  Kt^ 
Gtrter  King:  at  Arms;  by  whom  it  was  left  to  his  only 
dnld,  Barbara,  married  to  Sir  John  Clop  ton,  Kt,  of 
Ckvpton  in  the  parish  of  Stratford.  On  his  demise,  It 
became  the  property  of  a  younger  son  of  his,  Sir  Hugh 
Clopton,  Kt.  (this  family  of  the  Cioptons  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  prolific  in  the  breed  of  knights),  by  whom 
it  was  repaired  and  deoorated  at  a  very  large  expense. 
Malone  affirms  that  it  was  palled  down  by  him,  and  its 
place  supplied  by  a  more  sumptuous  edifice.  If  this 
statement  were  correct,  the  crime  of  its  subsequent  de- 
stroyer would  be  greatly  extenuated ;  and  the  hand 
which  bad  wielded  the  axe  against  the  hallowed  mul- 
berry tree,  would  be  absolved  ft'ora  the  second  act,  im- 
puted to  it,  of  sacrilegious  violence.  But  Malonc*s 
aeoomit  is,  unquestionably,  erroneous.  In  the  May  of 
17^  Sir  Hug^  entertained  Garrick,  Macklin,  and  De- 
bmy  ander  the  shade  of  the  Shakspearian  mulberry.  On 
the  demise  of  Sir  Hugh  f  in  the  December  of  1751,  New 
Plaee  was  sold  by  his  son-in-law  and  executor,  Henry 
Talbot,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot's  brother,  to  the 
Rev.  Francis  Gastrell,  Vicar  of  Frodshara  in  Cheshire ; 
by  whom,  on  some  quarrel  with  the  magistrates  on  the 
subject  of  the  parochial  assessments,  it  was  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  its  site  abandoned  to  vacancy.  On 
this  completion  of  his  outrages  t  against  the  memory  of 

*  Malone  gives  a  different  account  of  some  of  the  transfers  of 
New  Place.  According  to  him,  it  passed  bjr  sale,  on  the  death 
of  Lady  Barnard,  to  Edward  Nash,  the  coasin-german  of  that 
Ladj's  first  hasband;  and,  by  him,  was  bequeathed  to  his  daagh- 
ter  Mary,  the  wife  of  Sir  Reginald  Foster  ;  from  whom  it  was 
bought  by  Sir  John  Clopton,  who  gave  it  bj  deed  to  his  joongest 
son,  Sir  High.  Bat  the  deed,  which  conveyed  New  Place  to  Sir 
Edward  Walker,  is  still  in  existence ;  and  has  been  published  by 
R.  B.  Wheler,  the  historian  of  Stratford. 

t  Sir  Hogh  Clopton  was  knighted  by  George  I.  He  was  a 
barrister  at  law ;  and  died  in  the  December  of  1751,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty.    Malone. 

X  Oar  days,  also,  have  witnessed  a  similar  profanation  of  the 
relicks  of  genins  ;  not,  indeed,  of  genius  equally  hallowed  with 
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Sbakspeare^  which  his  unlacky  possession  of  wealth 
enabled  him  to  commit,  Francis  Gastrell  departed  from 
Stratford,  hooted  out  of  the  town,  and  pursued  by  the 
execrations  of  its  inhabitants.  The  fate  of  New  Place 
has  been  rather  remarkable.  After  the  demolition  of 
the  house  by  Gastrell,  the  ground,  which  it  had  occu- 
pied, was  thrown  into  the  contiguous  garden,  and  was 
sold  by  the  widow  of  the  clerical  barbarian.  Having 
remained  during  a  certain  period,  as' a  portion  of  a  gar- 
den, a  house  was  again  erected  on  it;  and,  in  conse- 
quence also  of. some  dispute  about  the  parish  assess- 
ments, that  house,  like  its  predecessor,  was  pulled 
down;  and  its  site  was  finally  abandoned  to  Nature, 
for  the  production  of  her  fruits  and  her  flowers:  aod 
thither  may  we  imagine  the  little  Elves  and  Fairies  fre- 
quently to  resort,  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  their  beloved 
poet,  now  obliterated  from  the  vision  of  man ;  to  throw 
a  finer  perfume  on  the  violet ;  to  unfold  the  first  rose  of 
the  year,  and  to  tinge  its  cheek  with  a  richer  blush ; 
and,  in  their  dances  beneath  the  full-orbed  moon,  to 
ehant  their  harmonies,  too  subtle  for  the  gross  ear  of 
mortality,  to  the  fondly  cherished  memory  of  their  dar- 
ling, THE  SWEET  SWAN  OF  AVON. 

that  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  for  Natore  has  not  yet  pro* 
daoed  a  second  Shakspeare ;  bat  of  genias,  which  had  conversed 
with  the  immortal  Mdses,  which  had  once  been  the  delight  of  the 
good  and  the  terror  of  the  bad.  I  allade  to  the  violation  of  Pope's 
oharming  retreat,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  by  a  capricioos  and 
tasteless  woman,  who  has  endeavoared  to  blot  out  every  memorial 
of  the  great  and  moral  poet  from  that  spot,  which  his  occnpation 
had  made  classic,  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  his  country.  In  the 
motability  of  all  haman  things,  and  the  inevitable  shiftings  of  pro- 
perty, "  From  yoQ  to  me,  from  me  to  Peter  Walter,"  these 
lamentable  desecrations,  which  mortify  oor  pride  and  wonnd  oar 
sensibilities,  will  of  necessity  sometimes  occur.  The  site  of  the 
Tascul  an  of  Cicero  may  become  the  haant  of  banditti,  or  be  disgraced 
with  the  walls  of  a  monastery.  The  residences  of  a  Shakspeare 
and  a  Pope  may  be  devaistated  and  defiled  by  a  Parson  Gastrell 
and  a  Baroness  Howe.  We  can  only  sigh  over  the  rain  when  its 
deformity  strikes  upon  our  eyes ;  and  execrate  the  hands  by 
which  it  has  been  savagely  accomplished. 
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Of  tbe  personal  history  of  William  Shakspeare,  as  far 
as  it  can  bo  drawn,  e^en  in  shadowy  existence,  from  the 
obscurity  which  invests  it,  and  of  whatever  stands  in 
immediate  connexion  with  it,  we  have  now  exhibited  all 
that  we  can  collect ;  and  we  are  not  conscious  of  hav- 
ing omitted  a  single  circumstance  of  any  moment,  or 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  readers.     We  mig^ht,  in- 
deed, with  old  Fuller,  speaic  of  our  Poet's  wit-combats,  as 
Fuller  calls  them,  at  the  Mermaid  with  Ben  Jonson: 
but  then  we  have  not  one  anecdote  on  record  of  either 
of  these  intellectual  gladiators  to  produce,  for  not  a 
sparkle  of  oar  Shakspeare's  convivial  wit  has  travelled 
down  to  oar  eyes ;  and  it  would  be  neither  instructive 
nor  pleasant  to  see  him  represented  as  a  light  skiff, 
skirmishing  with  a  huge .  galleon,  and  either  evading 
or  pressing  attack  as  prudence  suggested,  or  the  alert- 
ness of  his  movements  emboldened  him  to  attempt. 
Tbe  lover  of  heraldry  may,  perhaps,  censure  us  for  neg- 
lecting to  give  the  blazon  of  Shakspeare's  arms,  for 
wbich,  as  it  appears,  two  patents  were  issued  from  the 
herald's  oflfice,  one  in  1569  or  1570,  and  one  in  1599; 
and  by  him,  who  will  insist  on  the  transcription  of  every 
word  which  has  been  imputed  on  any  authority  to  the 
pen  of  Shakspeare,  we  may  be  blamed  for  passing  over 
in  silence  two  very  indifferent  epitaphs,  which  have 
been  charged  on  him.    We  will  now,  therefore,  give  the 
arms  which  were  accorded  to  him ;  and  we  will,  also, 
copy  the  two  epitaphs  in  question.   We  may  then,  with- 
out any  further  impediment,  proceed  to  tbe  more  agree- 
able portion  of  our  labours, — the  notice  of  our  autbor*s 
works. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  Shakspeare  family  are, 
or  rather  were, — Or,  on  a  bend  sable,  a  tilting  spear  of 
the  first,  point  upwards,  headed  argent.  Crest,  A  falcon 
displayed,  argent,  supporting  a  spear  in  pale,  or. 

In  a  MS.  volume  of  poems,  by  William  Herrick  and 
others,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian,  is  the  following  epi- 
taph, attributed,  certainly  not  on  its  internal  evidence, 
to  our  Poet.    Its  subject  was,  probably,  the  member  of 
VOL.  I.  f 
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a  family  with  the  surnaine  of  James,  which  once  existed 
in  Stratford. 

When  God  was  pleased,  the  world  anwilliog  jet, 
Elias  James  to  natare  paid  his  debt, 

Aod  here  reposeth  ;  as  he  lived  he  died  ',  ^ 

The  sajing  in  him  strooglj  verified, —  ^ 

Sach  life,  sach  death :  then,  the  known  trath  to  tell,  '' 

He  lived  a  godlj  life  and  died  as  well.  \i 

Wm.  Shakspeake.  .'i 

^i 
Amon^  the  monamenf s  in  Tonge  Cbarch,  in  the  coanfy   ^ 

«if  Salop,  IS  one  raised  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  wi 

Stanley,  Knt.,  who  is  thought  by  Malone  to  have  died  u 

aboat  the  year  1600.    With  the  prose  inscription  on 

this  tomb,  transcribed  by  Sir  W.  Dngdale,  are  the  J 

Terses  which  I  am  about  to  copy,  said  by  Dagdale  to 

have  been  made  by  William  Shakspeare,  the  late  famoos  ^ 

tragedian.  ^^ 

ON  THE  EAST  END  OF  THE  TOMB.  ^ 

Ask  who  lies  here,  bat  do  not  weep  : 

He  is  not  dead,  he  doth  but  sleep. 

This  stony  register  is  for  his  bones  : 

His  fame  is  more  perpetual  than  these  stones : 

And  his  own  goodness  with  himself  being  gone. 

Shall  live  when  earthly  monament  is  none. 

ON  THE  WEST  END. 

Nqt  monamental  stone  preserves  oar  fame  : 

Nor  sky-aspiring  pyramids  oar  name. 

The  memory  of  him  for  whom  this  stands. 

Shall  outlive  marble  and  defacer's  hands. 

When  all  to  time's  consumption  shall  be  given, 

Stanley,  for  whom  this  stands,  shall  stand  in  heaven. 


As  the  great  works  of  Shakspeare  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  an  active  and  a  learned  century  since  they 
were  edited  by  Rowe,  little  that  is  new  on  the  subject 
of  them  can  be  expected  from  a  pen  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  we  should  notice  them, 
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lest  our  readers  should  be  compelled  to  sieek  in  aiiothcr 
page  than  ours  for  that  common  information  which  they 
might  conceiTe  themselves  to  be  entitled  to  expect 
from  us« 

Foarteen  of  his  plays  were  published  separately,  in 
(}aarto  copies,  during  our  Poet's  life ;  and,  seven  years 
after  his  death,  a  complete  edition  of  them  was  given  to 
tbe  publie  in  folio  by  his  theatric  fellows,  Homing^  and 
CondelL  Of  those  productions  of  his,  which  were  cir- 
cslated  by  the  press  while  he  was  yet  living,  and  wero 
ail  surreptitious,  our  great  author  seems  to  have  been  as 
atteriy  reg^ardless  as  he  necessarily  was  of  those  which 
appeared  when  he  was  mouldering  in  his  grave  *•    We 

*  Id  bis  essay  on  the  chronological  order  of  Shak8|ftare's 
plays,  Malone  conclodes  Tory  properiy  from  the  title-page  of 
the  earliest  edition  of  Hamlet,  which  he  believed  then  to  be  ex- 
taat,  that  this  editioo  (published  in  1604)  had  been  preceded  by 
aaother  of  a  less  correct  and  less  perfect  character.  A  copj  of  the 
elder  edition,  in  qnestion,  has  lately  been  discorered  j  and  it  is, 
indeed,  far  more  remote  from  perfection  than  its  socoessor,  which 
was  collated  by  Malone.  It  obvioasly  appears  to  have  been 
printed  from  the  rade  draaght  of  the  drama,  as  it  was  sketched 
bj  the  Poet  from  the  first  suggestions  of  his  mind.  Bat  how 
this  rode  and  imperfect  draaght  coold  fall  into  the  hands  of  its 
publisher,  is  a  question  not  easily  to  be  answered.  Socb,  how- 
ever, is  the  authority  to  be  attached  to  all  the  early  quartos. 
They  were  obtained  by  every  indirect  mean ;  and  the  first  incor- 
rect  MS.,  blotted  again  and  again  by  the  pens  of  ignorant  tran- 
scribers,  and  multiplied  by  the  press,  was  suffered,  by  the  apathy 
of  its  illustrious  author,  to  be  circulated,  without  check,  among 
the  multitude.  Hence  the  grossest  anomalies  of  grammar  have 
been  considered,  by  his  far-famed  restorers,  as  bdonging  to  the 
dialect  of  Shakspeare ;  and  the  most  egregious  infractions  of 
rhythm,  as  the  tones  of  bis  hotuy-tongued  muse.  The  variations 
of  the  copy  of  Hamlet  immediately  before  as,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1603^  from  the  perfect  drama,  as  it  subseqaently  issaed 
from  the  press,  are  far  too  numeroas  to  be  noticed  in  this  place, 
if  indeed  this  place  could  properly  be  assigned  to  socb  a  pur- 
pose. I  may,  however,  jast  mention  that  Corarobis  and  Montano 
iure  the  names  given  in  this  copy  to  the  Polonius  and  Reynaldo 
of  the  more  perfect,  editions ;  and  the  young  lord,  Osrick,  is 
called  in  it  only  a  braggart  gentleman. 
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have  already  observed  on  the  extraordinary, — nay  w6ii^ 
derful  indifference  of  this  illustrions  nian  toward  the 
offspring  of  his  fancy;  and  we  make  it  again  the  subject 
of  our  remark  solely  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
cause  of  those  numerous  and  pernicious  errors  which 
deform  all  theearly  editions  of  his  plays.  He  must  have 
known  that  many  .of  these,  his  intellectual  children,  were 
walking  through  the  community  in  a  state  of  gross  dis- 
ease, with  their  limbs  spotted,  as  it  were,  with  the  leprosy 
or  the  plague.  But  he  looked  on  them  without  one 
parental  feeling,  and  stretched  not  out  his  hand  for  their 
relief.  They  bad  broken  from  the  confinement  of  the 
players,  to  whose  keeping  he  had  consigned  them ;  and 
it  wa«  their  business  and  not  his  to  reclaim  them.  As 
for  the  rest  of  his  intellectual  progeny,  they  were  where 
he  had  placed  them;  and  he  was  utterly  unconcerned 
about  their  future  late.  How  fraught  and  glowing  with 
the  principle  of  life  must  have  been  their  nature  to 
enable  them  to  subsist,  and  to  force  themselves  into 
immortality  under  so  many^  circumstances  of  evil! 

The  copies  of  the  plays,  ptip^lished  antecedently  to  his 
death,  were  transcribed  eitheV  by  memory  from  their 
recitation  on  the  stage;  or  fro^m  the  separate  parts, 
written  out  for  the  study  of  the  J?,articular  actors,  and 
to  be  pieced  together  by  the  skilK  of  the  editor;  or, 
lastly,  if  stolen  or  bribed  access  coul<h|je  obtained  to  it, 
from  the  prompter's  book  itself.    Frote  *">'  o^  these 
sources  of  acquisition  the  copy  would  wecessarily  be 
polluted  with  very  flagrant  errors ;  and  frVm  every  edi- 
tion, through  which  it  ran,  it  would  natuiV**y  contract 
more  pollution  and  a  deeper  stain.    SuchV**^  the  first 
copies  as  were  fortunately  transcribed  froml***®  promp- 
ter's book,  would  probably  be  in  a  state  of  gVeater  rela- 
tive correctness:  but  they  are  all,  in  differerV  **®^®®®» 
deformed  with  inaccuracies;  and  not  one  of  V^®™  ^" 
claim  the  right  to  be  followed  as  an  authorityV   What 
Steevens  and  Malone  call  the  restoring  of  Shak^^®*"*'* 
text,  by  reducing  it  to  the  reading  of  these  early  qd|{"^®s, 
is  frequently  the  restoring  of  it  to  error  and  to  nonsw"*®' 
from  which  it  had  luckily  been  reclaimed  by  the  fcllf®**^^ 
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xNijectaral  critieiso].  Oae  instance  immediately 
HIS  to  me,  to  support  what  I  bare  aflirmed;  and  it 
be  adduced  instead  of  a  score,  which  rai^ht  be 
!y  foftnd,  of  these  Tannted  rtHormtions, 
t  that  fine  scene  between  John  and  Hai>ert,  where 
Bonareh  endeavours  to  work  up  his  agent  to  (ho 
I  purposes  of  murder,  the  former  says. 


-If  thoa  coaldst 


He.ar  me  without  thine  ears,  and  malce  reply 
Withoot  a  tongue,  osing  conceit  alone,  &o.  &c. 

Then  in  despite  of  br^odtd,  watobfal  day, 

i  would  into  ikj  besom  poor  my  tbovgbts,  &c  &o, 

passage  thus  stood  in  one  of  these  old  copies  of 
mrity:  but  Pope,  not  able  to  discover  any  meaning  in 
epithet,  brooded,  most  happily  substituted  *'  broad- 
I"  in  its  stead.  As  the  compound  was  poetic  and 
cspearian  (for  Sbakspeare  has  dull-eyed  and  fire> 
I),  and  was  also  most  peculiarly  suited  to  the  place 
;h  it  was  to  fill,  the  substitution  for  a  while  was  per- 
ed  to  remain ;  till  Steevens,  discovering  the  reading; 
le  old  copy,,  restored  brooded  to  the  station  whence 
id  been  felicitously  expelled,  and  abandoned  the 
once  more  to  the  nonsense  of  the  first  editor. 
I  1623,  the  first  complete  edition  of  our  author's 
latic  works  was  published  in  folio  by  his  comrades 
le  theatre,  Heminge  and  Condell ;  and  in  this  we 
it  expect  a  text  tolerably  incorrupt,  if  not  perfectly 
.  The  editors  denounced  the  copies  which  had  prc- 
d  their  edition  as  "  stolen  and  surreptitious  copies, 
Bed  and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealths  of  in- 
ns impostors,  that  exposed  them;  even  those  are 
offered  to  your  view  cured  and  perfect  of  their 
s ;  and  all  the  rest  absolute  in  their  numbers  as  he 
eived  them.''  But  notwithstanding  these  profes- 
i,  and  their  honest  resentment  against  impostors 
iorreptitious  copies,  the  labours  of  these  sole  pos- 
tn  of  Sbakspcarc's  MSS.  did  not  obtain  the  credit 

f  2 
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\M^^  Ibey  iurrogated;  and  they  are  charged  with  print- 
^^  fttiHii  those  very  quartos,  on  which  they  had  heaped 
^  much  well-meilted  abuse.  They  printed,  as  there  can- 
M^  be  a  doubt,  from  their  prompter's  book  (for  by  what 
It^iQptation  could  they  be  enticed  beyond  it?),  but  then, 
Ihiiii  the  same  book  were  transcribed  many,  perhaps,  of 
the  surreptitious  quartos ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
transcripts  of  the  same  page  should  be  precisely  alike. 
*rhese  editors,  however,  of  the  first  folio,  have  incurred 
the  heavy  displeasure  of  some  of  our  modern  critics, 
who  are  zealous  on  all  occasions  to  depreciate  their 
work.     Wherever  they  differ  from  the  first  quartos, 
which,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  assigned,  they  must  in 
general  very  closely  resemble,  Malone  is  ready  to  decide 
against  them,  and  to  defer  to  the  earlier  edition.    But  it 
is  against  the  editor  of  the  second  folio,  published  in 
1632,  that  he  points  the  full  storm  of  his  indignation. 
He  charges  this  luckless  wight,  whoever  he  may  be, 
with  utter  ignorance  of  the  language  of  Shakspeare's 
time,  and  of  the  fabric  of  Shakspeare*s  verse;    and 
he  considers  him  and  Pope  as  the  grand  corrupters 
of  Shakspeare's  text.     Without  reflecting  that  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  Shakspeare's  time  was,  in 
the  case  of  this  hapless  editor,  to  be  ignorant  of  his 
own,  for  he  who  published  in  1632  could  hardly  speak 
with  a  tongue  different  from  his  who  died  only  sixteen 
years  before,  Malone  indulges  in  an  elaborate  display 
of  the  unhappy  man's  ignorance,  and  of  his  presumpta- 
ous  alterations.    He  (the  editor  of  the  second  folio)  did 
not  know  that  the  double  negative  was  the  customary 
and  authorized  dialect  of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
(God  help  him,  poor  man !  for  if  he  were  forty  years  old 
when  he  edited  Sbakspeare,  he  must  have  received  the 
first  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  reign  of  the 
maiden  queen);  and  thus  egregiously  ignorant  (igno- 
rant, by  the  bye,  where  Sbakspeare  himself  was  igno- 
rant, for  in  his  Twelfth  Night*,  the  clown  says,  "  If 

♦  Act  V.  sc.  1. 
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your  four  negatives  make  your  two  affirmativei— why  then 
Ibe  worse  for  toy  friends  and  the  better  for  my  foes/' 
&c.)  but  thus  egregiously  ignorant,  instead  of 

"  Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe/' 

this  editor  has  stupidly  printed, 

**  Nor  to  her  bed  a  homage  do  I  owe." 

Again,  in  "  As  You  Lilce  It/'  for  **  I  cannot  go  no  fur- 
ther/' this  blockhead  of  an  editor  has  substituted  **  i 
can  go  no  further.'*  In  *'  Much  Ado  about  Nothing/'  for 

"  There  will  she  hide  her 
To  listen  onr  purpose.*' 

this  corrupting  editor  has  presumed  to  relieve  the  halt- 
ing metre>  by  printing, — 

"  There  will  she  hide  her 
To  listen  to  oar  parpose." 

In  these  instances,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  editor  is 
right,  and  consequently  that  the  critic  is  the  blockhead 
who  is  wrong.  In  what  follows  also,  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  scale  inclines  in  favour  of  the  former  of 
these  deadly  opposites.  The  double  comparative  is 
common  in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  says  Malone :— <- 
true,  as  I  am  willing  to  allow;  but  always,  as  I  am  per- 
suaded, in  consequence  of  the  illiteracy  or  the  careless- 
ness of  the  first  transcriber:  for  why  should  Shakspeare 
write  more  anomalous  English  than  Spenser,  Daniel, 
Hooker,  and  Bacon?  or  why  in  his  plays  should  he  be 
guilty  of  barbarisms  with  which  those  poems  of  his  *, 

*  In  bis  "  Venus  and  Adonis/*  and  his  **  Rape  of  Lacrece/ 
printed  onder  his  immediate  inspection  ;  and  in  bis  164  Sonnets, 
printed  from  correct  MSS.,  and  no  donbt  with  his  knowledge,  are 
not  to  be  foond  any  of  these  barbarous  anomalies.  *'  The  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim/'  and  "  The  Lover's  Complaint,'*  are,  also,  free 
from  them.  Worser  and  lesser  may  sometimes  occur  in  these 
poems :  but  the  last  of  these,  improprieties  will  occasionally  find 
a  placa  in  the  page  of  modern  composition.     In  the  "  Rape  of 
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that  were  printed  under  his  own  immediate  eye,  are 
iaitofether  aostained?  Bat,  establishing  the  double 
comparative  as  one  of  the  peculiar  anomalies  of  Sbak- 
speare*s  grammar,  Malone  proceeds  to  arraign  the  un- 
fortunate editor  as  a  criminal,  for  substituting,  in  a  pas- 
sage of  Coriolanus,  more  worthy  for  more  worthier;  in 
Othello — for,  **  opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress,  throws  a 
more  safer  voice  on  yon,"  "  opinion,  &c.  throws  a  more 
safe  voice  on  you ;"  and,  in  Hamlet,  instead  of  '*  Your 
wisdom  should  show  itself  mxire  richer  to  signify  this  to 
the  doctor/'  **  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more 
rich  to  signify  this  to  the  doctor/'  Need  I  express  my 
conviclion  that  in  these  passages  the  editor  has  cor- 
rected the  text  into  what  actually  fell  from  Shakspeare's 
pen  ?  Can  it  be  doubted  also  that  the  editor  is  accurate 
in  his  printing  of  the  following  passage  in  **  A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  ?*'  As  adopted  by  Malone  it  stands, 


"  So  will  I  grow,  so  lire,  so  die,  mj  lord. 
Ere  I  will  yield  mj  virgin  patent  ap 
Unto  bis  lordship,  whose  anwished  joke 
Mj  sool  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty." 

i.  e.,  says  the  critic,  to  give  sovereignty  <o,  &c. — To  be 
sure — and,  without  the  insertion,  in  this  instance,  of  the 
preposition,  the  sentence  would  be  nonsense.  As  it  is 
published  by  the  editor,  it  is, — 

"  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  mj  lord, 
Ere  I  will  jield  mj  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship,  to  whose  unwished  joke 
Mj  soal  consents  not  to  give  soyereigntj." 

Having  now  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  editor's  igno- 
rance of  Sbakspeare's  language,  let  us  proceed  with  his 

Lacrece,"  the  otilj  an«ro&lj  of  the  doable  negative,  which  I  hav^ 
been  able  to  discover,  is  tbe  foilowaog  :— 

**  She  toaob'd  uo  unknown  baits*  nor  fear'd  no  books," 

and  the  same  improprietj  maj  be  foand  in  three  or  foor  instances 
in  the  Sonnets.  Arvd  sabstituted  for  nor  wonld  restore  these  few 
passages  to  perfect  gram  mar* 
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critic  to  ascertaid  his  ignorance  of  Sb'akspeare's  metre 
and  rhythm.  In  ''  The  Winter's  Tale  V'  says  Malone, 
we  findy 

'*  What  wheels,  racks,  fires;  what  flaying,  boiling 
In  leads  and  oils  I" 

Not  knowing  that  *  fires'  was  used  as  a  dissyllable,  the 
editor  added  the  word  barning,  at  the  end  of  the  line 
(I  wish  that  he  had  inserted  it  before  '  boiling*) — 

"  What  wheels,  racks,  fires ;  what  flaying^  boiling,  burning." 

• 

It  is  possible  that  fires  may  be  used  by  Shakspeare  as  a 
dissyllable,  though  I  cannot  easily  persuade  myself  that, 
otherwise  than  as  a  monosyllable,  it  would  satisfy  an  ear, 
attuned,  as  was  his,  to  the  finest  harmonies  of  verse; 
yet  it  may  be  employed  as  a  dissyllable  by  the  rapid 
and  careless  bard ;  and  I  am  ready  to  allow  that  the 
defective  verse  was  not  happily  supplied,  in  that  place 
at  least,  with  the  word,  burning,  yet  I  certainly  believe 
that  Shakspeare  did  not  leave  the  line  in  question  as 
Malone  has  adopted  it,  and  that  some  word  has  been 
omitted  by  the  carelessness  of  the  first  transcriber.  In 
the  next  instance,  from  Julius  Caesar,  I  feel  assured  that 
the  editor  is  right,  as  his  supplement  is  as  beneficial  to 
the  sense,  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  rhythm.  Malone*s 
line  is, 

"  And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitor's  booses  :'* 
the  editor's 

"  And  with  the  brands  fire  all  the  traitors'  boases." 

The  next  charge,  brought  against  the  editor,  may  bo 
still  more  easily  repelled.  In  a  noted  passage  of  Mac- 
beth— 

'*  I  woold  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face 
Have  plnck'd  my  nipple  from  its  boneless  gams. 
And  dash'd  the  brains  oat,  bad  I  so  sworn 
As  you  have  done  to  this." 


*  Act  iii.  so.  2. 
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''  Not  perceiving:/'  says  Malone,  **  that '  sworn'  was  used 
as  a  dissyllable/'  (the  devil  it  was  I)     '*  He  (the  editor) 
reads  '  had  I  but  so  sworn/  " — much,  as  we  think,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  sense  as  well  as  of  the  metre;  and 
supplying,  as  we  conceive,  the  very  word  which  Shak- 
speare  had  written,  and  the  carelessness  of  the  trans- 
criber omitted.    '  Charms'  our  Poet  sometimes  uses, 
according  to  Malone,  as  a  word  of  two  syllables." — 
No !  impossible !  Our  Poet  might,  occasionally,  be  guilty 
of  an  imperfect  verse,  or  the  omission  of  his  transcriber 
might  fbrnish  him  with  one:  but  never  could  be  use 
'*  charms"  as  a  word  of  two  syllables.    We  feel,  there* 
fore,  obliged  by  the  editor's  supplying  an  imperfect  line 
in  **  The  Tempest"  with  the  very  personal  pronoun 
which,  it  is  our  persuasion,  was  at  first  inserted  by 
Shakspeare.    In  the  most  modern  editions,  the  line  in 
question  stands — "Cursed  be  I  that  did  so!   all  the 
charms/'  &c.  but  the  second  folio  reads  with  unques- 
tionable propriety,  *'  Cursed.be  I  that  I  did  so !  all  the 
charms,"  &c.   As  *  hour'  has  the  same  prolonged  sound 
with  fire,  sire,  &c.  and  as  it  is  possible,  though,  with  re- 
ference to  the  fine  ear  of  Shakspeare,  I  think  most  im- 
probable, that  it  might  sometimes  be  made  to  occupy 
the  place  of  two  syllables,  I  shall  pass  over  the  in- 
stance from  **  Richard  II."  in  which  Malone  triumphs, 
though  without  cause,  over  bis  adversary ;  as  I  shall  also 
pass  over  that  from  ''  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  in 
which  a  defective  line  has  been  happily  supplied  by  our 
editor,  in  consequence  of  his  not  knowing  that  *  sire' 
was  employed  as  a  dissyllable.    In  the  first  part  of 
"  Henry  VI."  "  Rescued  is  Orleans  from  the  English," 
is  prolonged' by  the  editor  with  a  syllable  which  he 
deemed  necessary  because  he  was  ignorant  that  the 
word, '  English,'  was  used  as  a  trissyllable.  According 
to  him  the  line  is — **  Rescued  is  Orleans  from  the  Eng- 
lish foehes,"     We  rejoice  at  this  result  of  the  editor's 
ignorance ;  and  we  wish  to  know  who  is  there  who  can 
believe  that  *  English'  was  pronounced,  by  Shakspeare 
or  bis  contemporaries,  as  EngerHshy  or  even  as  Eng^ 
leiikf  with  three  syllables?    Again,  not  knowing  that 
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*  Charles*  was  used  as  a  word  of  two  syllables  (and  be 
was  sufficiently  near  to  the  time  of  Shakspeare  to  know 
his  prononciation  of  such  a  oomnion  word:  bat  the 
blockhead  could  not  be  taught  the  most  common 
things),  this  proToking  editor  instead  of 

*'  Orleans  the  bastard,  Charles,  Borgandy/' 
has  printed, 

«'  Orleans  the  bastard,  Charles,  and  Bnrgnndj/' 

Id  the  next  instance,  I  most  confess  mjself  to  be  igno* 
rant  of  Malone*s  meaning.  *'  Astraea  being  used,"  he 
says,  **  as  a  word  of  three  syllables"  (I  conclude  that  he 
intended  to  say,  as  a  word  oifour  syllables,  the  dip- 
thong  being  dialytioally  separated  into  its  component 
parts,  and  the  word  written  and  pronounced  Astra'ea), 
for  ^  Divinest  creature,  Astraea's  daughter,'*  the  editor 
has  given,  *'  Dirinest  creature,  hright  Astraea's  daugh- 
ter.''— Shameless  interpolation  I  Not  aware  that '  sore' 
is  used  as  a  dissyllable,  this  grand  corrupter  of  Shak* 
speare's  text  has  substituted,  "  Gloster,  weUl  meet  to 
thy  dear  iKist,  be  sure,''  for  *'  Gloster,  we'll  meet  to  thy 
cost,  be  sure/* — Once  more,  and  to  conclude  an  exami-^ 
aation  which  I  could  extend  to  a  much  greater  length  in 
fiivour  of  this  much-injured  editor,  but  which  I  feel  to 
be  BOW  becoming  tedious,  for. 


"  And  so  to  arms,  yictorioas  father," 

as  the  line  is  sanctioned  by  Malone, '  arms,'  being  used, 
as  he  asserts,  for  a  dissyllable  (arms  a  dissyllable !), 
the  second  folio  presents  us  with — 

"  And  so  to  arms,  Tictorioas,  noble  father.'* 

I  have  said  enough  to  convince  my  readers  of  the  falsity 
of  the  charges  of  stupidity  and  gross  ignorance,  brought 
by  Malone  against  the  editor  of  the  second  folio  edition 
of  our  Poet's  dramatic  works.  I  am  far  from  assuming 
to  Tindicate  this  editor  from  the  commission  of  many 
flagrant  errors:  but  he  is  frequently  right,  and  was 
usquestionably  conversant,  let  Malone  assert  what  he 
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pleases,  with  his  aathor*s  language  and  metre.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  withoat  caase  that  Steevens  held  his  labours 
in  much  estimation.  Maione  was  an  invaluable  col- 
lector of  facts:'  his  industry  was  indefatigable:  his  re- 
searches were  deep :  his  pursuit  of  truth  was  sincere 
and  ardent :  but  he  wanted  the  talents  and  the  taste  of 
a  critic;  and  of  all  the  editors,  by  whom  Shakspeare 
has  suffered,  I  must  consider  him  as  the  most  pernicir 
ous.  Neither  the  indulged  fancy  of  Pope,  nor  the  fond- 
ness for  innovation  in  Hanmer,  nor  the  arrogant  and 
headlong  self-confidence  of  Warburton  has  inflicted 
such  cruel  wounds  on  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  as  the 
assuming  dulness  of  Maione.  Barbarism  and  broken 
rhythm  dog  him  at  the  heels  wherever  he  treads. 

In  praise  of  the  third  and  the  fourth  folio  editions  of 
pur  author's  dramas,  printed  respectively  in  1664  and 
1665,  nothing  can  be  advanced.  Each  of  these  edi- 
tions implicitly  followed  its  immediate  predecessor,  and, 
adopting  all  its  errors,  increased  them  to  a  frightful  ac- 
cumulation with  its  own.  With  the  text  of  Shakspeare 
in  this  disorder,  the  public  of  Britain  remained  satisfied 
during  many  years.  From  the  period  of  his  death  he . 
^liad  not  enforced  that  popularity  to  which  his  title  was 
undeniable.  Great,  though  inferior,  men,  Jonson,  Fletr 
cher,  Massinger,  Shirley,  Ford,  &c.  got  possession  of 
the  stage,  and  retained  it  till  it  ceased  to  exist  under 
the  puritan  domination.  On  the  restoration  of  the  mo- 
narchy in  1660,  the  theatre  indeed  was  again  opened ; 
but,  under  the  influence  of  the  vicious  taste  of  the  new 
monarch,  it  was  surrendered  to  a  new  school  (the  French 
school)  of  the  drama;  and  its  mastery  was  held  by  Dry- 
den,  with  many  subordinates,  during  a  long  succession 
of  years.  Throughout  this  whole  period,  Shakspeare  was 
nearly  forgotten  by  his  ungrateful  or  blinded  country- 
men. His  splendor,  it  is  true,  was  gleaming  above  the 
horizon ;  and  his  glory,  resting  in  purple  and  gold  upon 
the  hill-summits,  obtained  the  homage  of  a  select  band 
of  his  worshippers :  but  it  was  still  hidden  from  the.  eyes 
of  the  multitude ;  and  it  was  long  before  it  gained  its 
*^  meridian  tower/'  whence  it  was  to  throw  its  '*  glitter- 
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iBg  shafts"  over  a  large  portion  of  the  earth.  At  length, 
ftboot  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  Britain 
bq^ao  to*  open  her  eyes  to  the  excellency  of  her  illus- 
trious son,  THE  GREAT  POET  OF  NATURE,  and  to  discovcr 
I'^icitade  for  the  integrity  of  his  works.  A  new  and  a 
Bore  perfect  edition  of  them  became  the  demand  of  the 
ptiblic ;  and,  to  answer  it,  an  edition,  under  the  super- 
infendence  of  Rowe,  made  its  appearance  in  1709. 
Rowe,  however,  either  forgetting  or  shrinking  from  tho 
ingh  and  laborious  duties,  which  he  had  undertaken, 
selected,  most  unfortunately,  for  his  model,  the  last  and 
tiie  worst  of  the  folio  editions ;  and,  without  collating 
either  of  the  first  two  folios  or  any  of  the  earlier  quartos, 
be  gave  to  the  disappointed  public  a  transcript  much  too 
exact  of  the  impure  text  which  lay  opened  before  him. 
Some  of  its  grosser  errors,  however,  he  corrected ;  and 
be  prefixed  to  his  edition  a  short  memoir  of  the  life  of 
his  author;  which,  meagre  and  weakly  wtitten  as  it  is, 
still  constitutes  the  most  authentic  biography  that  we 
possess  of  our  mighty  bard. 

On  the  failure  of  this  edition,  after  the  pause  of  a  few 
years,  another  was  projected ;  and  that  it  might  be  more 
adequate  to  the  claims  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Britain, « 
the  conduct  of  it  was  placed,  in  homage  to  his  just  cele- 
brity, in  the  hands  of  Pope.  Pope  showed  himself  more 
conscious  of  the  nature  of  his  task,  and  more  faithful  in 
bis  execution  of  it  than  his  predecessor.  He  disclosed 
to  the  public  the  very  faulty  state  of  his  author's  text, 
and  suggested  the  proper  means  of  restoring  it :  he  col- 
lated many  of  the  earlier  editions,  and  he  cleared  the 
page  of  Shakspeare  from  many  of  its  deformities:  but 
his  collations  were  not  sufficiently  extensive;  and  he 
indulged,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  much  in  conjectural 
emendation.  '  This  exposed  him  to  the  attacks  of  the 
petty  and  minute  critics ;  and,  the  success  of  his  work 
falling  short  of  his  expectations,  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
tracted that  enmity  to  verbal  criticism,  which  actuated 
bira  during  the  remaining  da3^s  of  his  life.  His  edition 
wa;s  published  in  the  year  1725.  Before  this  was  under- 
taken, Theobald,  a'  man  of  no  great  abilities  and  of  little 

VOL.  I.  g 
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learning,  bad  projected  the  restoration  of  Shakapeare : 
but  his  labours  had  been  suspended,  or  their  result  bad 
been  withheld  from  the  press,  till  the  issue  of  Pope's 
attempt  was  ascertained  by  its  accomplishment,  and 
publication.  The  Shakspeare  of  Theobald's  editing  was 
not  giYcn  to  the  world  before  the  year  1733;  when  it 
obtained  more  of  the  public  regard  than  its  illustrious 
predecessor,  in  consequence  of  its  being  drawn  firooi  % 
somewhat  wider  field  of  collation ;  and  of  its  less  im- 
quent  and  presumptuous  admission  of  conjecture,  Thepi- 
bald,  indeed,  did  not  wholly  abstain  from  cor^ecture: 
but  the  palm  of  conjectural  criticism  was  placed  msoli 
too  high  for  the  reach  of  his  hand. 

To  Theobald,  as  an  editor  of  Shakspeare,  succeeded 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  who,  in  1744,  published  a  superb 
edition  of  the  great  dramatist  from  the  press  of  Oxford. 
But  Hanmer,  building  his  work  on  that  of  Pope,  and 
indulging  in  the  wildest  and  most  wanton  innovations, 
deprived  his  edition  of  all  pretensions  to  authentiolty 
and  consequently  to  merit. 

The  bow  of  Ulysses  was  next  seized  by  a  mighty 
hand — by  the  hand  of  Warburton ;  whose  Shakspears 
«  was  published  in  1747.  It  failed  of  success ;  for,  ooiif 
c«iving  that  the  editor  intended  to  make  his  author  bis 
showman  to  exhibit  his  erudition  and  intellectual  power, 
the  pi\blic  quickly  neglected  his  work ;  and  it  soon  dis* 
appeared  from  circulation,  though  some  of  its  proffered 
substitutions  must  be  allowed  to  be  happy,  and  some  of 
its  explanations  to  be  just. 

After  an  interval  of  eighteen  years,  Shakspeare  ob* 
tained  once  more  an  editor  of  great  name,  and  seem* 
ingly  in  every  way  accomplished  to  assert  the  rights  of 
his  author.  In  1765  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson  presented 
the  world  with  his  long-promised  edition  of  our  drama* 
tist:  and  the  public  expectation,  which  had  been  highly 
raised,  was  again  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  Johnson 
bad  a  powerful  intellect,  and  was  perfectly  conversant 
with  human  life :  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  versed  in 
black-letter  lore ;  and,  deficient  in  poetic  taste,  he  was 
unable  to  accompany  our  great  bard  in  the  higher  flights 
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of  bis  iiDagiDBtion.  The  public  in  general  were  not 
satisfied  with  his  conitnentary  or  his  text:  but  to  his 
prefkoe  they  gave  the  most  nnliroited  applause.  The 
irray  and  glitter  of  its  words;  the  regular  and  pompons 
■arch  of  its  periods,  with  Its  pervading  affectation  of 
deep  thought  and  of  sententious  remark,  seem  to  have 
tecinated  the  popular  mind;  and  to  have  withdrawn 
from  the  common  observation  its  occasional  poverty  of 
aieaning ;  the  inconsistency  of  its  praise  and  censure ; 
the  falsity  in  some  instances  of  its  critical  remarks ;  and 
Ua  defects  now  and  then  even  with  respect  to  composi- 
tNNi.  It  has,  however,  its  merits,  and  Heaven  forbid 
that  I  should  not  be  just  to  them.  It  gives  a  right  view 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  the  editor  of 
Shakspeare:  it  speaks  modestly  of  himself,  and  candidly 
•f  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  path  which  he 
was  treading:  it  assigns  to  Pope^  Hanmer,  and  War- 
bnrton,  those  victims  to  the  rage  of  the  minute  critics, 
their  due  proportion  of  praise :  it  is  honorably  just,  In 
short,  to  all,  who  come  within  the  scope  of  its  observa- 
tioiis.  With  the  exception  of  the  editor's  great  author 
aiolle»  1*0  him  also  the  editor  gives  abundant  praise ; 
but  against  it  he  arrays  such  a  IHghtfbl  host  of  censure 
aft  lo  command  the  field ;  and  to  leave  us  to  wonder  at 
twr  admiration  of  an  object  so  little  worthy  of  it,  though 
he  has  been  followed  by  the  admiration  of  more  than 
two  entire  centuries.  But  Johnson  was  of  a  detracting 
and  derogating  spirit.  He  looked  at  mediocrity  with 
kkidness :  but  of  proud  superiority  he  was  impatient ; 
lad  he  always  seemed  pleased  to  bring  down  the  man 
^  the  etheiial  soul  to  the  mortal  of  mere  clay.  His 
aaxim  seems  evidently  to  have  been  that,  which  was 
recommended  by  the  Roman  poet  to  his  countrymen, — 

"  Parcere  sabjeotis  et  debellare  snperbos.'' 

In  tile  preeminence  of  intellect,  when  it  was  imme- 
diatdy  in  his  view,  there  was  something  which  excited 
his  spleen;  and  he  exulted  in  its  abasement.  In  his 
p$ge^  **  Sfaakspeare,  in  his  comic  scenes,  is  seldom  suc« 
eessfnl  when  he  engages  his  characters  in  reciprocations 
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of  smartness  apd  contests  of  sarcasm :  tbeir  jests  are 
commonly  gross,  and  their  pleasantry  licentious.    In 
tragedy,  his  performance  seems  to  be  constantly  worse 
as. his  labour  is  more.    The  effusions  of  passion,  whigh 
exigence  forces  out,  are, /or  the  most  part,  striking  aqd 
energetic:  but  whenever  he  solicits  his.  invention  .or 
strains  his  faculties,  the  offspring. of  his  throes  is.  tu- 
mour, meanness,  tediousness,  and  obscurity !    In  n^- 
ration  he,affects  a  disproportionate  pomp  of  diction,  and 
a  wearisome  train  of  circumlocution,  &c.  &c.  His.  decla- 
mations or  set  speeches. are  commonly  cold. and  we^tk, 
for  his  power  was  the  power  of  Nature  !  when  he  endea- 
voured, like  other  tragic  writers,  to  catch^opportunities 
of  amplification ;   and,  instead  of  inquiring  what  the 
occasion  demanded,  to  show  how  much  his  stores  pf 
knowledge  could  supply,  he  seldom  esci^pes  withput. 
tlie  pity  or  resentment  of  his  reader?-'    **  But  the  ja.d- 
mirers  of  this  great  poet  have  never  less  reason  to  ip- 
dulge  their  hopes  of  supreme  excellence,  than  wheivhe 
seems  fully  resolved  to  sink  them  in  dejection,  and  mpl^ 
lify  them  with  tender,  emotions  by  the  fall  of  greatne^, 
the  danger  of  innocence,  or  the  crosses  of  love.    Hq  js 
not  long  soft  and  pathetic  without  some  idle .  conceit  or 
contemptible  equivocation.    He  no  sooner  moves  tbi^ 
he  counteracts  himself;  and  terror  and  pity,  as  they  i^^e 
rising  in  the  mind,  are  checked  and  bjasted  with  sudden 
frigidity  V\    The  egregious  editor  and  critic  then  prp- 
ceeds  to  confound  his  author  with  his  la^t  and  most 
serious  charge,  that  of  an  irreclaimable  attachment 
to  the  offense  of  verbal  conceit.    This  charge  the  edi- 
tor illustrates  and  enforces,  to  excite  our  attention 
and  to  make  an  irresistible   assault  on  our  assent, 
with  a  variety  of  figurative  and  magnificent  allusion. 
First, ''  a  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare,  what  luminous  va- 
pours (a  Will  o'  the  wisp)  are  to  travellers :  he  foUovirs 
it  at  all  adventures :  it  is  sure  to  lead  him  out  of  his 
way,  and  sure  to  ingulf  him  in  the  mire.    It  has  some 
malignant  power  over  his  mind,  and  its  fascinations  are 
irresistible,''  &c.   It  then  becomes  a  partridge  or  a  phea- 
sant; for  *'  whatever  be  the  dignity  or  the  profundity 
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df  Ills  disqnisilioi^  &c.  &c.  let  bat  a  quibble  spring  vp 
h^t  him  and  he  leaves  his  work  unfinished,'*  It  next  is 
tht  goiden  apple  of  Ataltnta:— "  A  quibble  is  toShak- 
speare  the  ^den  apple  for  irhich  he  will  always  turn 
tside  ftt)la  his  career,  or  stoop  from  his  eletation.  A 
ifMlbble,  poor  and  barren  as  it  is,  gave  him  such  delight 
4at  he  was  content  to  purchase  it  by  the  sacrifice  of 
reason,  propriety,  and  truth ;''  and,  lastly,  the  meteor, 
the  bird  of  game,  and  the  golden  apple  are  conterted 
into  the  renowned  queen  of  Egypt :  for  ^  a  qtiibhle  is  to 
him  (Sfaiik«p«aye)  the  fktal  Cleopatra,  for  which  he  lost 
the  world,  and  was  content  to  lose  it  I'*  Shakspeare  lost 
the  world !  He  won  it  in  an  age  of  inteHeetual  giants^^ 
the  Adakims  of  mind  were  then  in  the  land ;  and  in 
what  succeeding  period  has  he  lost  it?  But,  not  to  take 
ftdrantage  of  ^n  idle  frolic  of  the  editor's  imagination, 
iean  the  things  be  which  he  asserts?  Can  the  author, 
whom  he  thus  degrades,  be  the  isnan,  whom  the  greater 
lonson,  of  JFames's  reign,  hails  as, ''  The  pride,  the  joy, 
the  wonder  of  the  age!*'  No  I  it  is  impossible !  and  if 
'we  come  to  a  dose  examination  of  what  our  preface- 
writer  has  here  alleged  against  his  author,  of  which  I 
-ha^e  transctibed  only  a  part,  we  shall  find  that  one  half 
ef  it  is  false,  and  one,  something  very  Kke  nonsense, 
disguised  in  a  garb  of  tinsel  embroidery,  and  cotered,  as 
it  moves  statelily  along,  with  a  cloud  of  words : — 

Inrert  se  septus  nebol^,  nirabile  dicta. 

Per  medios,  misoetqae  ?iris  neqae  oernitar  nlli. 

To  discover  the  falsity  or  tlie  inanity  of  the  ideas,  which 
strut  in  our  editor*s  sentences  against  the  fhine  of  his 
author,  we  have  only  to  strip  them  of  the  diction  which 
envelopes  them;  and  then,  with  a  Shakspeare  in  our 
hands,  to  confront  them,  in  their  nakedness,  with  the 
truth  as  it  is  manifested  in  his  page.  But  we  have  de- 
viated from  our  straight  path  to  regard  our  editor  as  a 
critic  in  his  preface,  when  we  ought,  perhaps,  te  con- 
sider him  only  in  his  notes,  as  a  commentator  to  ex^ 
plain  the  obscurities;  or,  as  an  experimentalist  to  assay 
the  errors  of  Iris  author*s  text.    As  an  unfoVdev  o^  VdlV;v 
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cate  and  perplexed  passages,  Johnson  must  be  allowed 
to  excel.  His  explanations  are  always  perspicaoas; 
and  bis  proffered  amendments  of  a  corrupt  text  are 
sometimes  successful.  But  the  expectations  of  the 
world  bad  been  too  highly  raised  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
performance ;  and  it  was  only  to  the  most  exceptionable 
part  of  it,  the.  mighty  preface,  that  they  gave  their  uur 
mingled  applause.  In  the  year  following  the  publica- 
tion of  Johnson's  edition,  in  1766,  George  Steevens  made 
.his  first  appearance  as  a  commentator  on  Shakspeare; 
and  be  showed  himself  to  be  deeply  conversant  with 
that  antiquarian  reading,  of  which  his  predecessor  had 
been  too  ignorant.  In  1768,  an  edition  of  Shakspeare 
was  given  to  the  public  by  Capell ;  a  man  fondly  attached 
to  bis  author,  but  much  too  weak  for  the  weighty  task 
which  he  undertook.  He  had  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  his  life  to  the  collection  of  his  materials:  he  was  an 
industrious  collator,  and  all  the  merit,  which  he  pos- 
sesses, mast  be  derived  from  the  extent  and  the  fidelitjr 
of  his  collations.  In  1773  was  published  an  edition  of 
.our  dramatist  by  the  associated  labours  of  Johnson  and 
Steevens;  and  this  edition,  in  which  were  united  the 
native  powers  of  the  former,  with  the  activity,  the  saga- 
city, and  the  antiquarian  learning  of  4he  latter,  still  forms 
the  standard  edition  for  the  publishers  of  our  Poet.  In 
1790  Malone  entered  the  lists  against  them  as  a  com* 
petitor  for  the  editorial  palm.  After  this  publication, 
Malone  seems  to  have  devoted  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life  to  the  studies  requisite  for  the  illustration  of  his 
^author;  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  the  voluminous 
papers,  which  he  had  prepared,  to  his  and  my  friend, 
James  Boswell,  the  younger  son  of  the  biographer  of 
Johnson ;  and  by  him  these  papers  were  published  in 
twenty  octavo  volumes,  just  before  the  close  of  his  own 
valnable  life.  That  the  fund  of  Shakspearian  informa- 
tion has  been  enlarged  by  this  publication,  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  doubted:  that  the  text  of  Shakspeare  has 
been  injured  by  it,  may  confidently  be  asserted.  As  my 
opinion  of  Malone,  as  an  aduotator  on  Sbakspj^are,  has 
been  already  expressed,  it  would   be  superffuous  to 
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repeat  it  His  stores  of  aDtiquariao  knowledge  were  at 
least  equal  to  those  ofSteeveos :  but  be  was  Dot  equally 
endowed. by  Nature  witb  that  popular  commentator: 
Malone's  intellect  was  unquestionably  of  a  subordinate 
class.  He  coald  collect  and  amass ;  but  be  could  not 
combine  and  arrange.  Like  a  weak  soldier  under  heavy 
armour,  he  is  oppressed  by  bis  means  of  safety  and 
triumph.  He  sinks  beneath  bis  knowledge,  and  cannot 
profitably  use  it.  The  weakness  of  Jiis  judgment  de- 
piifed  the  result  of  bis  industry  of  its  proper  effect.  He 
acts  on  a. right  principle  of  criticism :  but,  ignorant  of  its 
right  application,  he.  employs  it  for  the  purposes  of  error. 
He  was  not,  in  short,. formed  of  the  costly  materials  of  a 
cri^ ;  and  no  labour,  against  the  inhibition  of  Nature, 
could  fashion  him  into  a  critic.  His  page  is  pregnant 
.with  information :  btit  it  is  thrown  into  so  many  involu- 
tions and  tangles,  that  it  is  lighter  labour  to  work  it  out 
of  the  originaL  quarry  than  to  select  it  amid  the  con- 
liision  in  which  it  is  thus  brought  to  your  hand.  If  any 
copy  of  indisputable  authority  had  been  in  existence, 
Malone  would  have  produced  a  fac-simile  of  it,  and 
would  thus,  indeed,  have  been  an  admirable  editor  of  his 
author,  for  not  a  preposition,  a  copulative,  a  particle,  a 
comma  to  be  found  in  his  original,  would  have  been 
oat  of  its  place  in  bis  transcript.  But  no  such  authentic 
copj  of  Sbakspeare  could  be  discovered;  aud  something 
more  than  diligence  and  accuracy  was  required  in  his 
editor:  and  to  nothing  more  than  diligence  and  accuracy 
could  Malone's  very  bumble  and  circumscribed  abilities 
aspire.  Attaching,  therefore,  fictitious  authority  to  some 
of  the  earlier  copies,  he  followed  them  with  conscientious 
precision ;  and,  disclaiming  all  emendatory  criticism,  h^ 
rejoiced  in  his  fidelity  to  the  errors  of  the  first  careless 
or  illiterate  transcriber.  He  closed  the  long  file  of  thp 
editors  of  Sbakspeare.  £ut  although  no  formal  editor  or 
commentator  has  hitherto  appeared  to  supply  the  place 
left  vacant  by  Malone,  yet  does  the  importance  of  our 
hard  continue  to  excite  the  man  of  talents  to  write  in 
his  cause,  and  to  refresh  the  wreath  of  fame,  which  has 
hung  for  two  centuries  on  his  tomb.     On  this  occasion 
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I  mast  adduce  the  name  of  Skottowe,  a  gentleman  Wh6 
has  recently  gratified  the  public  with  a  life  of  6hlik- 
speare,  involving  a  variety  of  matter  respecting  him,  In 
a  style  eminent  fbrits  compression  and  its  neatness. 
To  MnSkottowe  I  must  acknowledge  my  especial 
obligations,  for  not  infrequently  relieving  me  firom  tbe 
prolixities  and  the  perplexities  of  M alone ;  and  some- 
times for  giving  to  me  information  in  a  compendious 
and  lucid  form,  like  a  jewel  set  in  the  rich  simplicity^ 
gold. 

When  I  speak  of  Malone  as  the  llist  of  the  -^itoM  of 
Shakspeare,  I  speak,  of  course,  with  reference  to  the 
time  at  which  I  am  writing,  when  no  later  editor  has 
«hown  himself  to  the  world.  But  wh^n  I  am  pfoc^d 
before  the  awful  tribunal  of  the  Pnblic,  a  new  Editor  of 
our  great  dramatist  will  stand  by  my  ^e :  who,  whilst 
t  can  be  only  a  suppliant  for  pardon,  hiay  jnitfy  be  a 
candidate  for  praise.  With  Mr.  Singer,  the  editor  iik 
question,  t  am  personally  unacquainted;  knd  till  a 
period,  long  subsequent  to  my  completion  of  the  little 
task  which  t  had  undertaken,  I  had  not  seen  a  line  of 
his  Shakspearian  illustrations.  But,  deenring  it  right 
to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  Gentleman,  who  was 
bound  on  the  same  voyage  of  adventure,  in  tbe  sam^ 
Tessel  with  myself,  t  have  since  read  the  for  greater 
part  of  his  commentary  on  my  author ;  and  it  would  be 
unjust  in  me  not  to  say,  that  I  have  found  much  in  it  to 
applaud,  and  very  little  to  censure.  Mr.  Singer's  anti- . 
quarian  learning  is  accurate  and  extensive :  his  critical 
sagacity  is  considerable;  and  his  judgment  generally 
approves  itself  to  be  correct.  He  enters  on  the  field 
with  the  strength  of  a  giant;  but  with  the  diffidence 
and  the  humility  of  a  child.  We  sometimes  wish,  in- 
deed, that  his  humility  had  been  less:  for  he  is  apt  to 
defer  to  inferior  men,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  following 
when  he  is  privileged  to  lead.  His  explanations  of  his 
author  are  fi^quently  happy ;  and  sometimes  they  illus- 
trate a  passage,  which  had  been  left  in  unregarded  dark- 
ness by  the  commentators  who  had  preceded  him.  The 
sole  fault  of  these  explanatory  notes  (if  such  indeed  can 
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be  deemed,  a  faalt)  is  their  fedandancy;  and  their  re- 
currence in  cases  where  their  aid  seems  to  be  unneces- 
sary. Mr.  Singer  and  I.  may  occasionally  dififer  in  our 
opinions  respecting  .the  text,  which^.  he  has  adopted: 
but,  in  these  instances  of  our  dissent,  it  is  fully  as  pro- 
bable that  I  may  be  wrong  as  he.  I  feel,  in  short,  con- 
fident, on  the  whole,  that  Mr.  Singer  is  now  advancing, 
not  to  claim  (for  to  claim  is.  inconsistent  with  his  mo- 
desty) but,  to  obtain  a  high  place  among  the  editors  of 
Sluikspeare ;  and  to  have  his  name  enrolled  with  the 
names  of.  those  who  have  been  the  chief  benefactors  of 
the  reader  of  our  transcendent  Poet. 

We  have  now  seen,  from  the  first  editorial  attempt  of 
Rowe,  a  whole. century  excited  by  the  greatness  of  one 
nan,  and  sending  forth  its  most  ambitious  spirits,  from 
the  man  of  genius  down  to  the  literary  mechanic,  to 
tend. on  him. as  the  vassals  of  his  royalty,  and  to  illus- 
trate his  magnificence  to  the  world.  Has  this  excite- 
ment bad  an  adequate  cause?  or  has  it  been  only  the 
fi^enzy  of  the  times,  or  a  sort  of  meteorous  exhalation 
from  an  idle  and  overexuberant  soil  ?  Let  us  examine 
our  £^e%t  poet,  and  dramatist,  with  the  eye  of  impartial 
criticism ;  and  then  let  the  result  of  our  examination 
form  the  reply  to  these  interrogatories  of  doubt. 

Shakspeare  took  his  stories  from  any  quarter,  whence 
they  were,  offered  to. him;  from  Italian  novels;  from 
histories;  from  old  story-books;  from  old  plays;  and 
even  from  old  ballads.  In  one  instance,  and  in  one 
alone,  no  prototype  has  been  found  for  his  fiction ;  and 
the  whole  of*'  The  Tempest,''  from  its  first  moving  point 
to  the  plenitude  of  its  existence,  must  be  admitted  to 
be  the  offspring  of  his  wonderful  imagination*.  But 
vhencesoever  he  drew  the  first  suggestion  of  his  story, 
or  whatever  might  be  its  original  substance,  he  soon 
converts  it  into  an  image  of  ivory  and  gold,  like  that 
of  the  Minerva  of  Phidias;  and  then,  beyond  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  sculptor's  art,  he  breathes  into  it  the  breath 
of  life.  This,  indeed,  is  spoken  only  of  his  tragedies 
and  comedies:    for  his  histories,  as  they  were  first 

•  This,  perhaps,  may  be  affirmed  also  of  **  A  Midsommer 
Night's  Bream. 
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called,  or  historical  dramas,  are  tradscripts  fVom  the 
page  of  Hall  or  HoUingshed ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
are  his  workings  on  old  plays,  and  belong  to  him  no 
otherwise  than  as  he  imparted  to  them  the  powerfbi 
delineation  of  character,  or  enriched  them  with  some 
exquisite  scenes.    These  pieces,  however,  which  affect 
not  the  combination  of  a  fable ;  but,  wrought  upon 
the  page  of  the  chronicler  or  of  the  elder  dramatist, 
follow  the  current  of  events,  as  it  flows  on  in  historic 
succession,  must  be  made  the  first  subjects  of  our 
remarks ;  and  we  will  then  pass  to  those  dramas,  which 
are  more  properly  and  strictly  his  own.    To  these  his- 
torical plays,  then,  whatever  may  be  their  original  ma- 
terials, the  power  of  the  Poet  has  communicated  irre^ 
sistible  attraction ;  not,  as  Samuel  Johhson  would  wish 
us  to  believe,  '*  by  being  not  long  soft  or  pathetic  with- 
out some  idle  conceit  or  contemptible  equivocation  :'^ 
not  '*  by  checking  and  blasting  terror  and  pity,  as  they 
are  rising  in  the  mind,  with  sudden  frigidity,''  but  by 
the  strongest  exertions  of  the  highest  poeti^y ;  and  by 
commanding,  with  the  royally  of  genius,  evei'y  avenue 
to  the  human  heart.    For  the  truth  of  what  we  assert, 
we  will  make  our  appeal  to  the  frantic  and  soul-piercing 
lamentations  of  Constance  in  ''  King  John;'*  to  the 
licene  between  that  monarch  and  Hubert ;  and  between 
Hubert  and  young  Arthur;  to  the  subsequent  scene 
between  Hubert  and  his  murderous  sorereign,  when 
the  effects  of  the  reported  death  of  Arthur  on  the  popu- 
lace are  described,  and  the  murderer  quarrels  with  bis 
agent:  to  the  scene,  finally,  in  which  the  king  dies,  and 
which  concludes  the  play. 

For  the  evidence  of  the  power  of  our  great  Poet  we 
might  appeal  also  to  many  scenes  and  descriptions  even 
in  "  Richard  H.;"'  though  of  all  his  historical  dramas 
this,  perhaps,  is  the  least  instinct  with  animation,  and 
the  least  attractive  with  dramatic  interest.  Of  **  Ri- 
chard 11."  we  may  say  with  Mr.Skottowe,  that, "  though 
it  is  an  exquisite  poem,  it  is  an  indifferent  play."  But 
in  the  drama  which,  in  its  historic  order,  succeeds  to  it, 
we  receive  an  ample  compensation  for  any  failure  of  tho 
dramatist  in  "  Richard  II."    In  every  page  of'*  Heory 
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lY.,^  both  the  serioaa  and  the  comio,  Shakspeare  **  it 
liimteif  again;*'  and  our  fancy  is  either  elevated  or 
anosed  withoat  the  interraption  of  a  single  discordant 
or  onobaracieriatic  sentiment*  Worcester,  indeed,  says, 

**  And  'tis  no  Utile  reason  bids  as  speed 
To  save  09r  beads  bjr  raising  of  a  head/' 

and  is  thns  gniltj  of  a  quibble;  an  offense  of  which  the 
Prince,  oq  two  occasions,  sbows  himself  to  be  capable ; 
ppce  when  he  s^es  Falstaff*  apparently  dead  on  the  field 
of  Shrewsbury ;  apd  once  when,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  be  appoints  his  father's  Chief  Justice  to  a  con^ 
tinqance  \^  his  high  office :  and  these,  as  I  believe,  are 
the  sole  instsMices  of  our  Poet's  dalliance  with  his  Cleo- 
patra, for  whose  love  he  was  content  to  lose  the  world, 
tbroughoqt  the  whole  of  the  serious  parts  of  this  long 
and  admirable  drama. 

The  sncceeding  play  of  **  Henry  Y."  bears  noble  tesr 
timony  to  the  poetic  and  the  dramatic  supremacy  of 
Shaiispeare :  to  the  former,  more  especially  in  its  three 
fine  choruses,  one  of  them  serving  as  the  prologue  to 
the  play,  one  opening  the  third  act,  and  ouo  describing 
the  night  preceding  the  battle  of  Agincourt:  to  the  lat- 
ter, in  every  speech  of  the  King's,  and  in  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  remaining  dialogue,  whether  it  be  comic  or 
tragic.  '*  Henry  Y.,'*  however,  is  sullied  with  some  weak 
and  silly  scenes ;  and,  on  the  whole,  is  certainly  inferior 
in  dramatic  attraction  to  its  illustrious  predecessor.  But 
it  is  a  very  fine  production,  and  far — far  above  the  reach 
of  any  other  jBnglish  writer,  who  has  been  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  stage. 

Of"  Henry  YL,''  that  drum  and  trumpet  thing,  as  it 
has  happily  been  called  by  a  man  of  genius*,  who 
ranged  himself  with  the  advocates  of  Shakspeare,  I 
shall  not  take  any  notice  on  the  present  occasion,  as 
the  thretf  parts  of  this  dramatissed  history  are  nothing 
more  than  three  old  plays,  corrected  hy  the  hand  of 
^hakspeare,  and  here  and  there  illustrious  with  the 

*  The  late  Mr.  Maoriee  Morgann ;  who  wrote  an  eloqaent  essaj 
m  the  dmnaiio  aharacter  of  Fal staff. 
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fire-drops  which  fell  from  his  pen.  Though  we  consider  - 
them,  therefore,  as  possessing  much  attraction,  and  as 
disclosing  Shakspeare  in  their  outbreaks  of  fine  writing, 
and  in  their  strong  characteristic  portraiture,  we  shall 
now  pass  them  by  to  proceed  without  delay,  to  their  ■ 
dramatic  successor,  "  Richard  III."  Of"  Richard  11.," 
fine  as  it  occasionally  is  in  poetry,  and  rich  in  sentiment 
and  pathos,  we  have  remarked  that,  with  reference  to 
the  other  productions  of  its  great  author,  it  was  low  in 
the  scale  of  merit.    In  "  Richard  II."  he  found  an  in- 
snfiicient  and  an  unawakening  subject  for  his  genius;  - 
and  it  acted  drowsily  and  as  if  it  were  half  asleep:  imi 
in  the  third  Richard  there  was  abundant  excitement  for 
all  its  powers ;  and  the  victim  of  Tudor  malignity  and 
calumny  rushes  from  the  scene  of  our  mighty  dramatist   < 
in  all  the  black  efficiency  of  the  demoniac  tyrant.    Be-  ^ 
sides  Sir  Thomas  More*s  history  of  Richard  of  Gloster,  - 
our  Poet  had  the  assistance,  as  it  seems,  of  a  play  upon 
the  same  subject,  which  had  been  popular  before  he 
began  his  career  upon  the  stage.    Adhering  servilely 
neither  to  the  historian  nor  to  the  old  dramatist,  Shak- 
speare contented  himself  with  selecting  from  each  of 
them  such  parts  as  were  suited  to  his  purpose ;  and  with 
the  materials  thus  obtained,  compounded  with  others 
supplied  by  his  own  invention,  he  has  produced  a  drama, 
which  cannot  be  read  in  the  closet,  or  seen  in  its  repre- 
sentation on  the  stage  without  the  strongest  agitation 
of  the  mind.    The  character  of  Richard  is  drawn  with 
inimitable  effect;  and  in  the  minor  parts  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  drama,  there  is  nothing  among  all  the 
creations  of  poetry  more  splendid  and  terrific  than  the 
<)ream  of  Clarence.    But  this  noble  effort  of  the  tragic 
power  is  not  altogether  faultless.    Some  of  its  scenes, 
as  not  promoting  the  action  of  the  drama,  are  super- 
fluous and  even  tedious ;  and  the  violation  of  history, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  deposed  queen,  Mar- 
garet, upon  the  stage,  may  reasonably  be  censured.    I 
am  not  certain,  however,that  I  should  be  satisfied  to 
resign  her  on  the  requisition  of  truth.    Her  curses  are 
thrilling,  and  their  fulfilment  is  awful.    Shakspeare,  as 
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it  may  be  remarked,  has  accumulated  uncommitted 
crimes  on  the  head  of  the  devoted  Richard.  By  the 
historian,  this  monarch  is  cleared  of  the  deaths  of  Cla- 
rence and  of  Anne,  his  wife:  to  the  latter  of  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  approved,  himself  an  affectionate  hus- 
hand;  whilst  the  murther  of  Clarence  is  imputed  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  relations  of  his  sister-in-law,  the 
queen.  His  hand  certainly  did  not  shed  the  blood  of 
the  pious  Henry ;  and  even  his  assassination  of  the  two 
illegitimate  sons  of  his  brother,  Edward,  is  supported 
by  Tory  qnestionable  evidence,  for  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  eldest  of  these  young  princes  walked  at 
his  uncle's  coronation ;  and  that  the  youngest  escaped 
to  meet  his  death,  under  the  name  of  Perkin  Warbeck, 
from  the  hand  of  the  first  Tudor.  But  the  scene  of 
Sbakspeare  has  stampt  deeper  and  more  indelible  de- 
formity ou  the  memory  of  the  last  sovereign  of  the  house 
of  York,  than  all  the  sycophants  of  the  Tudors  had  been 
able  to  impress ;  or  than  all  that  the  impartiality,  and 
the  acute  research  of  the  modern  historian  have  ever 
had  the  power  to  erase.  We  are  certain  that  Richard 
possessed  a  lawful  title  to  the  throne  which  he  filled : 
that  he  was  a  wise  and  patriotic  sovereign :  that  his 
death  was  a  calamity  to  his  country,  which  it  surren- 
dered to  a  race  of  usurpers  and  tyrants,  who  trampled 
on  its  liberties,  and  stained  its  soil  with  much  innocent 
and  rich  blood: — to  that  cold-blooded  murtherer  and 
extortioner,  Henry  YIL— to  that  monster  of  cruelty  and 
last,  his  ferocious  son :  to  the  sanguinary  and  ruthless 
bi^t,  Mary:  to  the  despotic  and  unamiable  Elizabeth  ; 
the  murderess  of  a  suppliant  queen,  of  kindred  blood, 
who  had  fled  to  her  for  protection.  Such  was  the  result 
of  Bosworth's  field,  preceded,  as  it  was  on  the  stage  of 
Shakspeare,  by  visions  of  bliss  to  Richmond,  and  by 
visions  of  terror  to  Richard.  But  Shakspeare  wrote 
with  all  the  prejudices  of  a  partizan  of  the  Tudors ;  and 
at  a  time  also  when  it  was  still  expedient  to  flatter  that 
detestable  family. 

His  next  task  was  one  of  yet  greater  difficulty : — to 
smooth  down  the  rugged  features  of  the  eighth  Henry, 
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and  to  plant  a  wreath  on  the  brutal  and  blood-stained 
brow  of  the  odious  father  of  Elizabeth.  This  task  he 
has  admirably  executed,  and  without  offering  much 
violation  to  the  truth  of  history.  He  has  judiciously 
limited  his  scene  to  that  period  of  the  tyrant's  reign  in 
which  the  more  disgusting  deformities  of  his  character 
had  not  yet  been  revealed — to  the  death  of  Catharine, 
the  fall  of  Wolsey,  and  the  birth  of  Elizabeth :  and  the 
crowned  savage  appears  to  us  only  as  the  generous,  the 
munificent,  the  magnanimous  monarch,  striking  down 
the  proud,  and  supporting  with  a  strong  arm  the  humble 
and  the  oppressed.  But  the  whole  pathos  and  power 
of  the  scene  are  devoted  to  Catharine  and  Wolsey.  On 
these  two  characters  the  dramatist  has  expended  all  his 
force ;  and  our  pity  is  inseparably  attached  to  them  to 
;ihe  last  moment  of  their  lives.  They  expire,  indeed, 
bedewed  with  our  tears.  Of  this,  the  last  of  Shak- 
speare's  dramatic  histories,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it 
is  written  in  a  style  different  from  that  of  its  predeces- 
sors :  that  it  is  less  interspersed  with  comic  scenes ;  that 
in  its  serious  parts  its  diction  is  more  stately  and  formal ; 
more  elevated  and  figurative:  that  its  figures  are  longer 
and  more  consistently  sustained:  that  it  is  more  rich  in 
theatric  exhibition,  or  in  the  spectacle,  as  Aristotle  calls 
it,  and  by  whom  it  is  regarded  as  a  component  part  of 
the  drama.  To  any  attentive  reader  these  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  dramatic  history  of  Henry  VIII.  must 
be  sufficiently  obvious ;  and  we  can  only  wonder  that 
the  same  mind  should  produce  such  fine  pieces  as  those 
of"  Henry  IV.,"  "  Richard  III.,"  and  '*  Henry  VIII," 
each  written  with  a  pen  appropriate  to  itself,  and  the 
last  with  a  pen  not  employed  in  any  other  instance. 

If  we  were  to  pause  in  this  stage  of  our  progress,  we 
might  confidently  affirm  that  we  had  suggested  to  the 
minds  of  our  readers  such  a  mass  of  poetic  and  drama- 
tic genius  as  would  be  sufficient  to  excite  the  general 
interest  of  an  intellectual  and  literary  people.  But  we 
are  yet  only  in  the  vestibule  which  opens  into  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  palace,  where  Shakspeare  is  seated  on 
the  throne  of  his  greatness.  .  The  plays,  which  we  have 
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Utherto  been  considering,  are  constructed,  for  the  most 
part,  with  materials  not  his  own,  supplied  either  by  the 
ancient  chronicler,  or  by  some  preceding  dramatist; 
aud  are  wrought  up  without  any  reference  to  that  es- 
sential portion  of  a  drama,  a  plot  or  fable.   But  when  he 
is  disengaged  from  the  incumbrances  to  which  he  had 
submitted  in  bis  histories,  he  assumes  the  full  character 
of  the  more  perfect  dramatist ;  and  discovers  that  art, 
for  which,  equally  with  the  powers  of  his  imagination, 
he  was  celebrated  by  Ben  Jonson.     In  some  of  his 
plays,  indeed,  we  acknowledge  the  looseness  with  which 
his  fable  is  combined,  and  the  careless  hurry  with  which 
he  accelerates  its  close :  but  in  the  greater  triumphs  of 
his  genius,  we  find  the  fable  artificially  planned  and 
solidly  constructed.   In  *'  The  Merchant  of  Venice,''  in 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  in  "  Lear,"  in  "  Othello,"  and, 
above  all,  in  that  intellectual  wonder,  **  The  Tempest," 
we  may  observe  the  fable  managed  with  the  hand  of  a 
master,  and  contributing  its  efiect,  wilh  the  characters 
and  the  dialogue,  to  amuse,  to  agitate,  or  to  surprise. 
In  that  beautiful  pastoral  drama,  *'  As  You  Like  It,"  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  old  Adam  from  the  scene  has 
been  a  subject  of  regret  to  more  than  one  of  the  com- 
mentators :  and  Samuel  Johnson  wishes  that  the  dia- 
logue between  the  hermit,  as  he  calls  him,  and  the 
usurping  duke,  the  result  of  which  was  the  conversion 
of  the  latter,  had  not  been  omitted  on  the  stage.    But 
old  Adam  bad  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  his  dramatic 
existence,  and  it  was  therefore  properly  closed.    He 
bad  discovered  his  honest  attachment  to  his  young 
master,  and  had  experienced  his  young  master's  grati- 
tude.   He  was  brought  into  a  place  of  safety ;  and  his 
fortunes  were  now  blended  with  those  of  the  princely 
exiles  of  the  forest.    There  was  no  further  part  for  him 
to  act ;  and  he  passed  naturally  from  the  stage,  no  longer 
the  object  of  our  hopes  or  our  fears.    On  the  subject  of 
S.  Johnson's  wish  respecting  the  dialogue  between  the 
oldreligioug  man  and  the  guilty  duke,  we  may  shortly 
remark,  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  undramatic 
than  the  intervention  of  auch  a  scene  of  dry  and  didactic 
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morality,  at  sach  a  crisis  of  the  drama,  when  the  minds 
of  the  audience  were  heated,  and  hurrying  to  its  ap* 
preaching  close.  Like  Felix  in  the  sacred  history,  the 
royal  criminal  might  have  trembled  at  the  lecture  of  the 
holy  man :  but  the  audience,  probably,  would  have  been 
irritated  or  asleep.  No !  Sbakspeare  was  not  so  igno^ 
rant  of  his  art  as  to  require  to  be  instructed  in  it  by  the 
author  of  Irene. 

But  it  was  in  the  portraiture  of  the  human  mind :  in 
the  specific  delineation  of  intellectual  and  moral  man, 
that  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  was  preeminently  con* 
spicuous.  The  curious  inquisition  of  his  eye  into  the 
characters,  which  were  passing  beneath  its  glance,  can- 
not be  made  too  much  the  subject  of  our  admiration 
and  wonder.  He  saw  them  not  only  under  their  broad 
distinctions,  when  they  became  obvious  to  the  common 
observer;  but  he  beheld  them  in  their  nicer  tints  and 
shadings,  by  which  they  are  diversified,  though  the  tone 
of  their  general  colouring  may  be  the  same. 


•"  facies  non  omnibus  ana ; 


Nee  di versa  tamen." 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  let  us  contemplate  Portia, 
Desdemona,  Imogen,  Rosalind,  Beatrice,  Cordelia,  and 
Ophelia.  They  are  equally  amiable  and  affectionate 
women;  equally  faithful  and  attached  as  wives,  as 
friends,  as  daughters:  two  of  them,  also,  are  noted  for 
the  poignancy  and  sparkle  of  their  wit:  and  yet  can  it 
be  said  that  any  one  of  them  can  be  mistaken  for  the 
other;  or  that  a  single  speech  can  with  propriety  be 
transferred  from  the  lips  of  her  to  whom  it  has  been  as- 
signed by  her  dramatic  creator  ?  They  are  all  known  to 
us  as  the  children  of  one  family,  with  a  general  resem- 
blance, and  an  individual  discrimination.  Benedict  and 
Mercutio  are  both  young  men  of  high  birth  ;  of  known 
Talour ;  of  playful  wit,  delighting  itself  in  pleasantry  and 
frolic :  yet  are  they  not  dislinguished  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  confounded?  So  intimately  con- 
versant is  our  great  dramatist  with  the  varieties  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  he  scatters  character,  as  a  king  on  his 
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accessioD^  scatters  gold,  among  the  populace ;  and  there 
isDot  one,  perhaps,  of  his  subordinate  agents,  who  has 
not  his  peculiar  features  and  a  complexion  of  his  own. 
So  mighty  is  our  Poet  as  a  dramatic  creator,  that  cha- 
racters of  the  most  opposite  description  are  thrown  in 
equal  perfection  and  with  equal  facility  from  his  hand. 
The  executive  decision  of  Richard ;  the  meditative  in- 
efficiency of  Hamlet :  the  melancholy  of  Jaques,  which 
draws  subjects  of  moral  reflexion  from  every  object 
around  him;  and  the  hilarity  of  Mercntio,  which  for- 
sakes him  not  in  the  very  act  of  dying :  the  great  soul 
of  Macbeth,  maddened  and  bursting  under  accumufated 
guilt;  and  '*  the  unimitated  and  inimitable  Falstaff"  (as 
he  is  called  by  S.  Johnson,  in  the  single  outbreak  of 
enthusiasm  extorted  from  him  by  the  wonders  of  Shak- 
speare's  page)  revelling  in  the  tavern  at  Eastcbeap,  or 
jesting  on  the  field  of  Shrewsbury,  are  all  the  creatures 
of  one  plastic  intellect,  and  are  absolute  and  entire  in 
their  kind.  Malignity  and  revenge  constitute  the  foun- 
dation on  which  are  constructed  the  two  very  dissimilar 
characters  of  Shylock  and  lago.  But  there  is  something 
terrific  and  even  awful  in  the  inexorability  of  the  Jew^ 
whilst  there  is  nothing  but  meanness  in  the  artifices  of 
the  Venetian  standard-bearer.  They  are  both  men  of 
vigorous  and  acute  understandings :  we  hate  them  both ; 
but  our  hatred  of  the  former  is  mingled  with  involun* 
tary  respect ;  of  the  latter  our  detestation  is  made  more 
intensely  strong  by  its  association  with  contempt. 

In  his  representation  of  madness,  Shakspeare  must  be 
regarded  as  inimitably  excelfent;  and  the  picture  of 
this  last  degradation  of  humanity,  with  nature  always 
for  his  mode],  is  diversified  by  him  at  his  pleasure. 
Even  over  the  wreck  of  the  human  mind  he  throws  the 
variegated  robe  of  character.  How  different  is  the  ge- 
nuine insanity  of  Lear  from  the  assumed  insanity  of 
Edgar,  with  which  it  is  immediately  confronted ;  and 
how  distinct,  again,  are  botli  of  these  from  the  disorder 
which  prevails  in  the  brain  of  the  lost  and  the  tender 
Ophelia. 
In  one  illustrious  effort  of  his  dramatic  power;  our 
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Poet  has  bad  tbe  confidence  to  produce  two  delinea- 
tions of  the  same  perversion  of  the  human  heart,  and  to 
present  them,  at  once  similar  and  dissimilar,  to  the  exa- 
mination of  our  wondering  eyes.  In  Timon  and  Ape- 
mantus  is  exhibited  the  same  deformity  of  misanthropy : 
but  in  the  former  it  springs  from  the  corruption  of  a 
noble  mind,  stricken  and  laid  prostrate  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  species :  in  the  latter  it  is  a  noisome  weed, 
germinating  from  a  bitter  root,  and  cherished  by  per*' 
verse  cultivation  into  branching  malignity.  In  each  of 
them,  as  the  vice  has  a  difierent  parentage,  so  has  it  a 
diversified  aspect. 

With  such  an  intimacy  with  all  the  fine  and  subtle 
workings  of  Nature  in  her  action  on  the  human  heart, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  our  great  dramatist  should  pos- 
sess an  absolute  controll  over  the  passions ;  and  should 
be  able  to  unlock  the  cell  of  each  of  them  as  the  im- 
pulse of  his  fancy  may  direct.    When  we  follow  Mac- 
beth to  the  chamber  of  Duncan :  when  wc  stand  with 
him  by  the  enchanted  caldron ;  or  see  him,  under  the 
infliction  of  conscience,  glaring  at  the  spectre  of  the 
hhodrhoUered  Banquo  in  the  possession  of  the  royal  chair, 
horror  is  by  our  side,  thrilling  in  our  veins  and  bristling 
in  our  hair.    When  we  attend  the  Danish  prince  to  his 
midnight  conference  with  the  shade  of  his  murdered 
father,  and  hear  the  inefl'able  accents  of  the  dead,  will- 
ing, but  prohibited,  *'  to  tell  the  secrets  of  his  prison- 
house,"  we  are  appalled,  and  our  faculties  are  suspended 
in  terror.    When' we  see  the  faithful  and  tbe  lovely 
Juliet  awaking  in  the  house  of  darkness  and  corruption 
with  the  corpse  of  her  husband  on  her  bosom :  when  we 
behold  the  innocent  Desdeniona  dying  by  the  hand,  to 
which  she  was  the  most  fondly  attached ;  and  charging 
on  herself,  with  her  latest  breath,  the  guilt  of  her  mur- 
derer: when  we  witness  the  wretchedness  of  Lear, 
contending  with  the  midnight  storm,  and  strewing  his 
white  locks  on  the  blast;  or  carrying  in  his  withered 
arms  the  body  of  his  Cordelia  murdered  in  his  cause,  is 
it  possible  that  the  tear  of  pity  should  not  start  from  our 
eyes  and  trickle  down  our  cheeks?    In  the  forest  of 
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ArdeOy^  as  we  ramble  with  its  accidental  inmates,  our 
spirits  are  soothed  into  cheerfulness,  and  are,  occasion- 
ailj,  elevated  into  gaiety*  In  the  tavern  at  Eastcheap, 
with  the  witty  and  debauched  knight,  we  meet  with 
**  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides ;"  and  we  surrender 
eorseives^  willingly  and  delighted,  to  the  inebriation  of 
bis  influence.  We  could  dwell  for  a  long  summer's  day 
amid  the  fertility  of  these  charming  topics;  if  we  were 
not  called  from  them  to  a  higher  region  of  poetic  enjoy- 
ment, possessed  by  the  genius  of  Shakspcare  alone ; 
where  he  reigns  sole  lord ;  and  where  his  subjects  are 
the  wondrous  progeny  of  his  own  creative  imagination. 
From  whatever  quarter  of  the  world,  eastern  or  northern, 
England  may  have  originally  derived  her  elves  and  her 
fairies,  Shakspeare  undoubtedly  formed  these  little  be* 
ingSy^  as  they  flutter  in  his  scenes,  from  an  idea  of  his 
own;  and  they  came  from  bis  hand,  beneficent  and 
friendly  to  man ;  immortal  and  invulnerable ;  of  such 
corporeal  minuteness  as  to  lie  in  the  bell  of  a  cowslip ; 
and  yet  of  such  power  as  to  disorder  the  seasons ;  as 


■"  to  bedim 


The  noontide  son  ;  call  forth  the  mutinous  winds  : 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  asored  ?aoIt, 
Set  roaring  war." 

To  this  little  etherial  people  our  Poet  has  assigned 
manners  and  occupations  in  perfect  consistency  with 
their  nature ;  and  has  sent  them  forth,  in  the  richest 
array  of  fancy,  to  gambol  before  us,  to  astonish  and  de- 
light us.  They  resemble  nothing  upon  earth:  but  if 
they  could  exist  with  roan,  they  would  act  and  speak  as 
they  act  and  speak,  with  the  inspiration  of  our  Poet,  in 
'*The  Tempest,*'  and  **  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
In  contrast  with  his  Ariel,  "  a  spirit  too  delicate,"  as  the 
servant  of  a  witch,  **  to  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd 
commands :"  but  ready,  under  the  controll  of  his  philo- 
sophic master, 

'*  To  answer  his  best  pleasare,  be  it  to  fly, 
To  swim ;  to  dive  ioto  the  Are ;  to  ride 
On  the  carl'd  oloads  j" 
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in  contrast  with  tliis  aerial  being,  the  imagination  of 
Shakspeare  has  formed  a  monster,  the  offspring  of  a  hag 
and  a  demon ;  and  has  introduced  him  into  the  scene 
with  a  mind  and  a  character  appropriately  and  strictly 
his  own.  As  the  drama,  into  which  are  introduced  these 
two  beings,  beyond  the  action  of  Nature,  as  it  is  disco- 
Terable  on  this  earth,  one  of  them  rising  above,  and  one 
sinking  beneath  the  level  of  humanity,  may  be  received 
as  the  proudest  evidence,  which  has  hitherto  been  pro- 
duced, of  the  extent  and  vigour  of  man's  imagination ; 
so  it  bids  fair  to  stand  unrivalled  amid  all  the  loftiest 
aspirations  of  the  human  mind  in  the  ages  which  are 
yet  to  come.  The  great  Milton's  imagination  alone  can 
be  placed  in  competition  with  that  of  Shakspeare  ;  and 
even  Milton's  must  yield  the  palm  to  that  which  is  dis- 
played in  **  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/'  and  in  the 
almost  divine  **  Tempest." 

But  having  sported  a  while  with  the  fairies, 

*'  as  on  the  sands  with  printless  feet 

They  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune," 

or 


"  in  the  spiced  Indian  air, 


Tbej  dance  their  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind/* 

the  mighty  Poet  turns  from  their  bowers,  "overcanopied 
with  luscious  woodbine,"  and  plants  us  on  *'  the  blasted 
heath,"  trodden  by  the  weird  sisters,  the  Fates  of  the 
north  ;  or  leads  us  to  the  dreadful  cave,  where  they  are 
preparing  their  infernal  caldron,  and  singing  round  it 
the  incantations  of  hell.  What  a  change,  from  all  that 
IS  fascinating,  to  all  that  is  the  most  appalling  to  the 
fancy;  and  yet  each  of  these  scenes  is  the  product  of 
the  same  astonishing  intellect,  delighting  at  one  time  to 
lull  us  on  beds  of  roses,  with  the  spirit  of  Orpheus,  and 
at  another  to  curdle  our  blood  by  throwing  at  us  the 
viper  lock  of  Alecto.  But  to  show  his  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  superhuman  world,  our  royal  Poet  touches 
the  sepulchre  with  his  magic  rod,  and  the  sepulchre 
opens  "  its  pood'rous  and  marble  jaws,"  and  gives  its 
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dead  to  **  reyisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon/'  The  belief 
that  the  dead,  on  some  awful  occasions,  were  permitted 
to  assume  the  semblance  of  those  bodies,  in  which  they 
bad  walked  upon  earth ;  or  that  the  world  of  spirits  was 
sometimes  disclosed  to  the  eye  of  mortality,  has  pre* 
Tailed  in  every  age  of  mankind,  in  the  most  enlightened 
as  well  as  in  the  most  dark.  When  philosophy  had  at* 
tained  its  widest  extent  of  power,  and  had  enlarged  and 
refined  the  intellect,  not  only  of  its  parent  Greece,  but 
of  its  pupil  Rome,  a  spectre  is  recorded  to  have  shaken 
the  firmness  of  Dion,  the  scholar  and  the  friend  of  Plato ; 
and  another  to  have  assayed  the  constancy  of  the  philo- 
sophic and  the  virtuous  Brutus.  In  the  superstitious 
age  of  our  Elizabeth  and  of  her  Scottish  successor,  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  ghosts  and  apparitions  was 
nearly  universal ;  and  when  Shakspeare  produced  upon 
his  stage  the  shade  of  the  Danish  sovereign,  there  was 
not,  perhaps,  a  heart,  amid  the  crowded  audience, 
which  did  not  palpitate  with  fear.  But  in  any  age, 
however  little  tainted  it  might  bo  with  superstitious 
credulity,  would  the  ghost  of  royal  Denmark  excite  an 
agitating  interest,  with  such  awful  solemnity  is  be  intro- 
daced,  so  sublimely  terrible  is  his  tale  of  woe,  and  such 
are  the  eflTects  of  his  appearance  on  the  persons  of  the 
drama,  who  are  its  immediate  witnesses.  We  catch, 
indeed,  the  terrors  of  Horatio  and  the  young  prince;  and 
if  the  illusion  be  not  so  strong  as  to  seise  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  our  own  minds,  it  acts  on  them  in  its  result  from 
theirs.  The  melancholy,  which  previously  preyed  on  the 
spirits  of  the  youthful  Hamlet,  was  certainly  heightened 
into  insanity  by  this  ghostly  conference ;  and  from  this 
dreadful  moment  his  madness  is  partly  assumed,  and 
partly  unaffected.  It  is  certain  that  no  spectre,  ever 
brought  upon  the  stage,  can  be  compared  with  this 
phantom,  created  by  the  power  of  Shakspeare.  The 
apparition  of  the  host,  in  **  The  Lover's  Progress,"  by 
Fletcher,  is  too  contemptible  to  be  mentioned  on  this 
occasion :  the  spirit  of  Almanzor's  mother,  in  **  The 
Conquest  of  Granada,"  by  Dryden,  is  not  of  a  higher 
class;  swd  even  the  gboat  of  Darius,  in  **  The  PenianB,** 
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of  the  migbty  and  sublime  iEschylus,  shrinks  into  in- 
significance before  this  of  the  murdered  Majesty  of 
Denmark.  For  his  success,  indeed,  in  this  instance, 
Shakspeare  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  superior  aw  ful- 
ness of  his  religion ;  and  the  use  which  he  has  made  of 
the  Romish  purgatory  must  be  regarded  as  supremely 
felicitous.  When  the  imagination  of  Shakspeare  sported 
without  controll  amid  these  creations  of  its  own,  it  un- 
questionably lifted  him  high  above  any  competition.  As 
he  plays  with  the  fairies  in  their  bowers  of  eglantine  and 
woodbine ;  or  directs  the  operations  in  the  magic  cave ; 
or  calls  the  dead  from  the  *'  cold  obstruction*'  of  the 
tomb,  *'  to  make  night  hideous,''  he  may  challenge  the 
poets  of  every  age,  from  that  of  Homer  to  the  present, 
and  be  fearless  of  the  event.  But  either  from  his  igno- 
rance of  them,  which  is  not  easily  credible,  or  from  his 
disregard  to  them,  or  rather  perhaps  from  his  desire  to 
escape  from  their  yoke,  he  violates  without  remorse  the 
dramatic  unities  of  time  and  place,  contenting  himself 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  action  or  design,  without  which, 
indeed,  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  composition  can 
exist.  And  who  steps  forward,  in  this  instance  of  his 
licentious  liberty,  as  the  champion  of  Shakspeare,  but 
that  very  critic  who  brings  such  charges  against  him  as 
a  poet  and  a  dramatist,  that,  if  they  were  capable  of 
being  substantiated,  would  overturn  him  from  his  lofty 
pedestal;  and  would  prove  the  object  of  our  homage, 
during  two  centuries,  to  be  a  little  deformed  image, 
which  we  had  with  the  most  silly  idolatry  mistaken  for 
a  god?  But  Johnson's  defense  of  Shakspeare  seems  to 
be  as  weak  as  his  attack;  though  in  either  case  the 
want  of  power  in  the  warrior  is  concealed  under  the 
glare  of  his  ostentatious  arms.  It  is  unquestionable  that, 
since  the  days  of  the  patrician  of  Argos,  recorded  by 
Horace  *,  who  would  sit  for  hours  in  the  vacant  theatre, 
and  give  his  applause  to  actors  who  were  not  there,  no, 
man,  unattended  by  a  keeper,  ever  mistook  the  wooden 
and  narrow  platform  of  a  stage  for  the  fields  of  Philippi 
or  Agincourt ;  or  the  painted  canvas,  shifting  under  his 

* Foit  band  ignobilis  Argis,  &c.  Epis.  lib.  ii.  Ep.  ii.  1. 128. 
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eye,  for  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies  or  the  Caesars ;  or 
the  walk,  which  had  brought  him  from  his  own  house 
to  the  theatre,  for  a  voyage  across  the  Mediterranean 
to  Alexandria;  or  the  men  and  women,  with  whom  he 
had  probably  conversed  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
life,  for  old  Romans  and  Grecians.  Such  a  power  of 
illusion,  quite  incompatible  with  any  degree  of  sanity  of 
mind,  has  never  been  challenged  by  any  critic,  as  at- 
tached to  poetry  and  the  stage ;  and  it  is  adduced,  in 
bis  accustomed  style  of  argument,  by  Johnson,  only  for 
the  purpose  of  confounding  his  adversaries  with  absur- 
dity, or  of  baffling  them  with  ridicule.  But  there  is  a 
power  of  illusion,  belonging  to  genuine  poetry,  which, 
without  overthrowing  the  reason,  can  seise  upon  the 
imagination,  and  make  it  subservient  to  its  purposes. 
This  is  asserted  by  Horace  in  that  often  cited  passage : 
"  Ille  per  extentam  faoem  mibi  posse  videtar 
Ire  poeU,  meam  qui  pectus  inauiter  angit, 
Irritat,  mnlcet  falsis  terroribus  implet 
Ut  magus  ;  et  modo  me  Tbebis  modo  ponit  Atbenis." 

Assisted  by  the  scenery,  the  dresses  of  the  actors,  and 
their  fine  adaptation  of  the  voice  and  countenance  to  the 
design  of  the  poet,  this  illusion  becomes  so  strong  as 
intimately  to  blend  us  with  the  fictitious  personages 
whom  we  see  before  us.  We  know,  indeed,  that  we 
are  seated  upon  benches,  and  are  spectators  only  of  a 
poetic  fiction :  but  the  power,  which  mingles  us  with 
the  agents  upon  the  stage,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  we 
feel,  as  it  were,  one  interest  with  them  :  we  resent  the 
injuries  which  they  suffer,  we  rejoice  at  the  good  for- 
tane  which  betides  them :  the  pulses  of  our  hearts  beat 
in  harmony  with  theirs;  and  as  the  tear  gushes  from 
their  eyes,  it  swells  and  overflows  in  oars.  To  account 
for  this  influence  of  poetic  imitation ;  for  this  contagion 
of  represented  passion  belongs  to  the  metaphysician : 
the  sole  business  of  the  critic  is  to  remark  and  to  reason 
from  the  fact.  It  is  unquestionable  that  our  imagina- 
tions are,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  controll  of 
authentic  poetry,  and  especially  of  that  poetry  which 
employs  the  scenic  imitation  for  its  instrument.  The 
stream  of  passion,  like  a  stream  of  electricity,  rushes 
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from  the  actor  to  us,  and  wc  are  as  nnable  as  we  are 
anwilling  to  resist  it.  Now  it  is  this  feeling,  which 
constitutes  the  poetic  probability  of  what  we  see  and 
hear,  and  which  may  be  violated  by  an  injudicious  and 
lawless  shifting;  of  the  scene.  If  our  passions  be  in- 
terested by  an  action  passing  at  a  place  called  Rome, 
it  must  shock  and  chill  them  to  have  our  attentions 
hurried  suddenly,  without  any  reason  for  the  disconti- 
nuance of  the  action,  to  a  place  ^called  Alexandria, 
separated  by  the  intervention  of  a  thousand  miles.  Let 
us  suppose,  then,  that  in  the  fulness  of  the  scenic  ex- 
citement, a  friend  at  our  elbow,  with  the  impassible 
fibre  of  a  Johnson,  were  to  shake  us  and  to  say,  '*  What ! 
are  yon  mad  ?  Know  yon  not  where  you  are  ?  in  Drury 
Lane  theatre  ?  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  your  own 
chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  neither  at  Rome  nor  at 
Alexandria?  and  perceive  you  not  that  the  old  man 
whom  you  see  there  on  his  knee,  with  his  hands 
clenched,  and  his  eyes  raised  in  imprecation  to  heaven, 
is  our  old  friend,  Garrick,  who  is  reciting  with  much 
propriety  some  verses  made  by  a  man,  long  since  in  his 
grave?  Yes!  Garrick,  with  whom  you  conversed  not 
many  hours  ago ;  and  who,  a  few  hours  hence,  will  be 
talking  with  his  friends,  over  a  comfortable  supper,  of 
the  effects  of  his  present  mimickry?''  If  we  should  be 
thus  addressed  (and  a  sudden  shifting  of  the  scene  may 
produce  an  equal  dissipation  of  the  illusion  which  de- 
lights us),  should  we  be  thankful  to  our  wise  friend  for 
thus  informing  our  understanding  by  the  interruption 
of  our  feelings?  Should  we  not  rather  exclaim  with  the 
Argive  noble  of  Horace,  when  purged  by  hellebore  into 
his  senses, 

**  Pol  me  occidisti 


cui  810  extorta  volaptas 


£t  demptas  per  Tim  mentis  gratlssimas  error/' 

With  the  illusion  of  the  poetic  or  dramatic  imitation, 

established  as  an  unquestionable  truth  in  our  minds, 

let  us  now  turn  and  consider  the  dramatic  unities  in 

their  origin  and  effect.    The  unity  of  action,  indeed, 

may  he  thrown  altogether  from  out  noUce;  for^  univer- 

sal/jr  acknowledged  to  be  essenlVaW^  uet^^^wt>j  \»  V>tv^ 
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drama,  and  constitating  wbat  may  be  called  its  li?ing 
principle,  it  has  escaped  from  Yiolation  even  by  our 
lawless  Poet  himself.  The  drama,  as  we  know,  in 
Greece,  derived  its  origin  from  the  choral  odes,  which 
were  sang  at  certain  seasons  before  the  altar  of  Bac- 
chus. To  these,  in  the  first  instance,  was  added  a  dia- 
logne  of  two  persons;  and,  the  number  of  speakers 
being  sabseqnently  increased,  a  regnlar  dramatic  fable 
waSy  at  length,  constructed,  and  the  dialogue  usurped 
the  prime  honours  of  the  performance.  But  the  chorus, 
though  degraded,  could  not  be  expelled  from  the  scene, 
which  was  once  entirely  its  own ;  and,  consecrated  by 
the  regard  of  the  people,  it  was  forced  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  the  dramatist,  to  act  with  it  in  the  best  manner 
that  he  could.  It  was  stationed,  therefore,  permanently 
00  the  stage,  and  made  to  occupy  its  place  with  the 
agents  who  were  to  conduct  the  action  of  the  fable. 
From  the  circumstance  of  its  being  stationary  on  the 
stage,  it  secured  the  strict  observance  of  the  unity  of 
place :  for  with  a  stage,  which  was  never  vacant,  and 
cooseqaently  with  only  one  scene,  the  Grecian  drama- 
tist coald  not  remove  his  agents  whithersoever  he 
pleased,  in  accommodation  to  his  immediate  conveni- 
ence ;  bat  on  the  spot,  where  the  scene  opened,  he  was 
constrained  to  retain  them  till  the  action  of  the  drama 
was  closed,  and  what  could  not  consistently  be  acted 
was  necessarily  consigned  to  narration.  This  was  a 
heavy  servitude  to  the  dramatist;  but  it  had  its  com- 
pensations in  aninterrupted  feeling,  and  in  the  greater 
conservation  of  probability.  To  the  unity  of  time,  as 
time  is  more  pliant  to  the  imagination  than  place,  the 
Grecian  dramatist  seems  to  have  paid  little  if  any  re- 
gard. In  the  Agamemnon  of  ^Eschylus,  the  fire  signals 
have  only  just  announced  to  Mycenae  the  fall  of  Troy, 
when  the  herald  arrives  with  the  tidings  of  the  victori- 
ous king's  approach ;  who  must  thus  have  passed  from 
Phrygia  to  the  Peloponnesus,  obstructed  also  as  his 
passage  was  by  a  tempest,  with  the  celerity  nearly  of  a 
ray  of  light ;  and  in  the  Trachinise  of  Sophocles,  a  jour- 
ney of  aboDt  one  bandred  and  twenty  miles  is  accom- 
plisbed  dariag  ibe  recitaUon  oftk  hoiidred  verses.   Tho 

VOL,  /.  I 
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transgression  of  the  anity  of  time  was  not,  perhaps, 
much  the  subject  of  the  anditor's  calculation,  or  in  any 
degree  of  his  concern.  With  his  mind  intent  on  the 
still  occupied  stage  and  the  unchanging  scene,  he  was 
ready  to  welcome  the  occurrence  of  any  new  event,  or 
to  listen  with  pleasure  to  any  new  narration  of  facts  be- 
yond the  stage,  without  pausing  to  investigate  the  poet's 
due  apportionment  of  time.  If  the  scene  had  been 
shifted,  the  feelings  of  the  spectator  would  have  been 
outraged  by  such  an  infringement  of  the  unity  of  place. 
When  the  arbitrary  separation  of  the  drama  into  acts 
was  accomplished  by  the  Roman  dramatists,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  unity  of  place  became  more  easy,  though 
still  it  was  not  to  be  abandoned.  An  act  constitutes  a 
portion  of  the  action  of  a  drama,  at  the  close  of  which 
the  stage  is  vacated  and  the  curtain  drops.  If,  during 
the  act,  the  scene  be  shifted,  the  anity  of  place  is 
broken ;  the  probability  of  the  dramatic  imitation  is 
diminished,  and  our  feelings  are  certainly  offended :  but 
in  the  interval  between  act  and  act,  the  scene  may  be 
removed  to  any  place  where  it  may  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  poet  to  plant  it,  to  Venice  or  to  Cyprus ;  and  any 
lapse  of  time  may,  readily  and  without  absurdity,  be 
imagined  to  intervene.  The  action  of  the  drama  must 
necessarily  be  maintained  one  and  entire,  and  then^ 
with  the  scene  stationary  during  the  act,  all  the  drama- 
tic unities  will  be  sufficiently,  if  not  rigidly,  preserved. 
As  we  know  nothing  of  the  tragic  writers  of  Rome,  all 
their  works  having  perished)  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  Seneca,  from  which  not  any  thing  of  value  can  be 
learned,  we  cannot  decide  whether  or  not  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  liberty  which  they  had  obtained  by 
this  division  of  their  plays  into  acts ;  and  that  their 
plays  were  divided  into  acts,  like  those  of  the  Roman 
comic  writers,  we  are  assured  by  Horace  when  he  tells 
the  Pisos — 

"  Neve  minor,  neo  sit  qainto  prodactior  acta 
Fabula,  &c.  ♦." 

But  if  they  did  not  assert  the  liberty,  which  they  had 

*  De  Arte  Poetica,  1. 189. 
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g;aioed  by  thus  breaking  the  continued  representation 
of  the  Grecian  theatre,  they  had  themselYes  only  to 
blame ;  for  they  certainly  possessed  the  means  of  effec- 
tively preserving  all  the  power  of  the  unities  at  a  very 
small  expense  of  difficulty  and  labour.  It  is  for  his 
inattention  to  the  integrity  of  the  scene  during  the  con- 
tinaance  of  each  single  act  that  I  conceive  Shakspeare 
to  be  principally  censurable ;  and  the  variety,  to  which 
we  are  instructed  to  look  as  the  consequence  of  his 
lawlessness  in  this  instance,  to  be  an  insufficient  com- 
peDsation  for  the  outrage  of  probability,  for  the  frequent 
violation  of  our  feelings,  and  for  the  vicious  example 
with  which  he  has  corrupted  the  good  taste,  and  has 
diminished  the  efficiency  of  the  English  stage.  A  recent 
commentator,  however,  has  discovered,  and  he  seems  to 
applaud  himself  on  the  felicitous  discovery,  that  our 
great  bard  has  been  faithful  to  one  unity  of  the  drama, 
though  he  has  treated  the  others  with  disregard — that 
he  has  been  faithful  to  the  unity  of  feeling — to  the  unity 
of  feeling  I  What !  when  he  transports  us  from  the 
revels  and  the  wit  of  Falstaff  to  the  council  chamber  of 
the  politic  Bolingbroke,  to  the  military  array  of  the 
yoang  Percy,  to  the  field  of  Shrewsbury,  to  the  castle 
of  the  plaintive  Northumberland.  The  tragedies  of 
Rowe,  and  the  comedies  of  Congreve  may  vaunt  of 
their  unity  of  feeling:  but  that  mixt  species  of  drama, 
in  which  Shakspeare  delights,  will  admit  the  praise  of 
any  other  unity  in  preference  to  that  of  feeling. 

If  the  limits  prescribed  to  me  on  the  present  occasion 
would  admit  of  such  a  disquisition,  I  would  submit  to 
my  readers  an  analysis  of  one  of  our  Poet's  finest  plays, 
that  I  might  distinctly  show  how  much  he  has  lost  by 
his  neglect  of  the  dramatic  unities;  and  how  much 
more  effectually  he  might  have  wrought  for  his  purpose 
if  he  had  not  disdained  or  been  too  idle  to  solicit  their 
assistance.  In  two  lines  of  supreme  fustian  and  non- 
sense, Johnson  says  of  him, 

"  Existence  saw  him  sparn  ber  boaoded  reign  ; 
And  paoting  time  toird  after  bim  iq  vaia." 
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If  he  spurn*d  the  reign  of  existence,  he  must  have 
plunged  into  some  illimitable  void,  if  there  be  such,  In 
the  infinity  of  space ;  and  what  is  the  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  *'  Panting  time  toiling  after  him  in 
vain,"  I  will  (confess  that  I  do  not  precisely  compre- 
hend. I  conclude,  however,  that  of  these  lines  the  first 
refers  to  the  superhuman  creatures  of  the  dramatist's 
invention,  to  his  fairies,  his  magicians,  and  his  ghosts: 
and  these,  indeed,  are  proud  evidences  of  his  imagina- 
tive powers;  and  that  the  second,  in  the  ludicrous 
image,  which  it  presents,  of  old  Time,  panting  and  toil- 
ing in  vain  to  catch  the  active  and  runaway  Poet,  must 
allude  to  the  contempt  occasionally  discovered  by  our 
lawless  bard  for  probability  and  the  limitation  of  time ; 
and  this,  of  which  any  scribbler  may  be  guilty,  is,  in 
truth,  the  most  effective  dispraise.  But  it  is  more  won- 
derful that  Sbakspeare,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
father  of  the  English  drama,  accomplished  so  much  for 
its  perfection,  than  that  he  failed  to  accomplish  more. 

We  have  now  considered  this  extraordinary  man  as 
the  giver  of  a  poetic  soul  to  historic  narration,  as  the 
framer  of  a  dramatic  fable,  and  excelling  equally  in  the 
sublime,  the  pathetic,  and  the  ludicrous ;  as  luxuriating 
by  himself,  in  a  sort  of  inaccessible  glory,  in  a  world  of 
his  own  imagination;  as  neglecting  the  dramatic  uni- 
ties, either  from  ignorance  of  their  effect,  or  from  an 
Indolent  dislike  of  their  restraint.  We  have  made,  in 
short,  a  cursory  survey  of  his  excellencies  and  his  de- 
fects. His  diction  only  now  remains  to  be  the  subject 
of  our  attention;  and  in  this  subordinate  portion  of  the 
drama,  we  shall  find  him  to  be  as  superior  to  competi- 
tion as  he  is  in  the  characteristic  and  the  imaginative. 
His  diction  is  an  instrument,  which  is  admirably  adap- 
ted to  all  his  purposes.  In  his  tragic  strains,  it  sounds 
every  note  of  the  gamut ;  and  is  either  sublime  or  ten- 
der, vehement  or  pathetic,  with  the  passion  of  which  it 
is  the  organ :  in  description  it  is  picturesque,  animated 
and  glowing ;  and  every  where  its  numbers  are  so  har- 
monious, so  varied,  almost  to  infinity,  in  their  cadence 
and  their  pauses,  that  they  give  to  the  ear  a  perpetual 
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feast,  in  which  there  is  no  satiety.  As  the  dictiun  of 
SbaJLspeare  rises  in  his  higher  scenes,  without  effort  or 
tnmoar,  to  the  sublime  of  poetry,  so  does  it  fall,  in  his 
comic,  with  ■  facility  and  grace,  into  the  humility  of 
prose.  It  has  been  charged  with  being  harsh  and  nn- 
grammaticaL  I  believe  it  to  be  harsh  and  unrhythmi- 
cal (I  confine  the  remark,  of  course,  to  the  ?erse  portion 
of  it)  only  when  it  has  been  deformed  by  the  perverse 
industry  of  tasteless  commentators,  referring  us  to  in- 
correct transcriptions  for  authorities ;  and  to  the  same 
cause  may  be  ascribed,  as  I  am  satisfied,  many  if  not  all 
of  its  grosser  grammatical  errors.  It  will  not,  indeed,  in 
every  instance,  as  we  are  willing  to  allaw,  abide  the 
rigid  analysis  of  grammar ;  for  it  sometimes  impresses  the 
idea  forcibly  and  distinctly  on  the  mind  without  the  aid 
of  regular  grammar,  and  without  discovering  the  means 
by  which  the  exploit  has  been  achieved.  As  one  ex- 
ample of  this  power  of  Shakspeare*s  diction,  among 
many  of  a  similar  nature  which  might  be  adduced,  we 
will  transcribe  the  often-cited  answer  of  Claudio  to  his 
sistter,  in  *'  Measure  for  Measure,''  respecting  the  un- 
known terrors  of  death.  The  expressions  in  italics  con- 
vey their  meaning  with  great  accuracy  to  the  hearer's 
or  the  reader's  mind ;  but,  if  submitted  to.  the  philoso- 
phical grammarian's  examination,  they  will  not  easily 
stand  under  it;  and  they  may  puzzle  us  to  account  for 
their  effect  in  the  communication  of  the  poet's  ideas. 

"  Ay,  bat  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where  : 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot : 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 

A  kneaded  clod;  and  the  delighted  spirit 

To  bathe  in  fierjr  floods  ;  or  to  reside 

In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice : 

To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds ; 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  aboat 

The  pendent  world  :  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 

Of  those  that  lawless  and  uncertain  thoughts 

Imagine  howling! 'tis  too  horrible! 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  acb,  penury,  imprisonaiQDt 
Can  lay  oa  nature,  ia  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  ofdeaiU." 

i2 
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This  entire  passage,  terminating  at  '^  howling,"  is  defi- 
cient in  grammatical  correctness,  for  it  contains  an  an- 
tecedent not  succeeded  by  a  consequent :  but  is  there 
a  reader  of  taste  who  would  wish  it  to  be  any  thing  but 
what  it  is?  As  for  those  barbarisms  of  the  double  nega- 
tive and  the  double  comparative,  which  Malone  is  stu- 
dious to  recall  from  the  old  copies  into  Shakspeare's 
text,  I  have  already  declared  my  conviction  that  they 
are  falsely  charged  upon  Shakspeare.  They  are  not  to 
be  found  in  those  effusions  of  his  muse  which  issued 
from  the  press  under  his  own  immediate  inspection;  and 
they  must  assuredly  be  considered  as  the  illiterate  errors 
of  an  illiterate  transcriber. 

I  could  now  easily,  and  the  task  would  be  delightful 
to  roe,  produce  examples,  from  the  page  of  Shakspeare, 
of  all  the  excellencies  which  I  have  attributed  to  his 
diction ;  of  its  sublimity,  its  force,  its  tenderness,  its 
pathos,  its  picturesque  character,  its  sweet  and  ever- 
varying  harmony.  But  I  have  already  very  far  trans- 
gressed the  limits  prescribed  to  me  in  my  volume;  and 
I  must  restrain  myself..  When,  therefore,  I  have  cited, 
at  the  close  of  what  I  am  now  writing,  the  description 
by  Jaques,  in  *'  As  you  Like  it,''  of  the  seven  ages  of 
man,  as  an  evidence  of  Shakspeare's  power  to  touch 
the  most  familinr  topics  into  poetry,  as  the  Phrygian 
monarch  could  touch  the  basest  substances  into  gold,  I 
shall  conclude  this  long  and,  as  I  fear,  this  fatiguing 
treatise  on  Shakspeare  and  his  works,  by  asking  if  he 
be  not  a  mighty  genius,  sufSciently  illustrious  and  com- 
manding to  call  forth  the  choice  spirits  of  a  learned  and 
intellectual  century  to  assert  his  greatness,  and  to  march 
in  his  triumph  to  fame  ? 

Yes,  Master  of  the  haman  heart !  we  own 
Th J  sovereign  sway ;  and  bow  before  thj  throne : 
Where,  richly  decked  with  laurels  never  sere, 
It  stands  aloft,  and  baffles  Time's  career. 
There  warbles  Poesj  her  sweetest  song : 
There  the  wild  Passions  wait,  thy  vassal  throng. 
There  Love,  there  Hate,  there  Joy  in  turn  .presides  ; 
And  rosy  Laoghter  holding  both  his  tides. 
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At  thj  oommaod  the  ?aried  tomQlt  rolls : 

Now  Pitjr  melts,  now  Terror  chills  oar  sonls. 

Now,  as  tfaoo  wa?est  tbj  wizard-rod,  are  seen 

The  Fays  and  Elves  qaick  glancing  o'er  the  green: 

And,  as  the  moon  her  perfect  orb  displays. 

The  little  people  sparkle  in  her  rays. 

There,  mid  the  lightning's  blaze,  and  whirlwind's  bowl. 

On  the  acatb'd  heath  the  fatal  Sisters  scowl : 

Or,  as  hell's  caldron  -babbles  o'er  the  flame, 

Prepare  to  do  A  DEED  WITHOUT  A  NAME. 

These  are  thy  wonders,  Nature's  darling  birth ! 
And  Fame  exulting  bears  thy  name  o'er  earth. 
There,  where  Rome's  eag^e  never  stoop'd  for  blood, 
By  ballow'd  Ganges  and  Missoori's  flood : 
Where  the  bright  eyelids  of  the  Morn  andose ; 
And  where  Day's  steeds  in  golden  stalls  repose  ; 
Thy  peaeefol  triomphs  spread ;  and  mook  the  pride 
Of  Pella's  Yoath,  and  Jalins  slaaghter-dyed. 

In  ages  far  remote,  when  Albion's  state 
Hath  touch'd  the  mortal  limit,  mark'd  by  Fate  : 
When  Arts  and  Science  fly  her  naked  shore  : 
And  the  world's  Empress  shall  be  great  no  more  * 
Then  Aastralasia  shall  thy  sway  prolong ; 
And  her  rich  cities  echo  with  thy  song. 
There  myriads  still  shall  laagh,  or  drop  the  tear. 
At  FalstaflTs  homoar,  or  the  woes  of  Lear  : 
Man,  wave-like,  following  man,  thy  powers  admire  ; 
And  thoa,  my  Shakspeare,  reign  till  time  expire. 

C.S. 

Newstead  Abbey, 
Aug.^th,lS25. 


THE  SEVEN  AGES  OF  MAN. 

Jaqdes. All  the  world's  a  stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  : 
They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  part», 
His  acts  being  seveh  ages. 
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A(  first,  tbelN» 


SEVEN  AOES  OF  HAN. 

And  tben,  (be  Lover. 


Fall  111  itruig*  Hatha,  and  b«irded  lika  llis 
JealoD*  ia  bownr,  iHdden  ind  quick  io  qua 
Seeking  the  bubble  repntitinn 
E*en  in  I  be  oibpod'*  nioiitli : 
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And  IbeD,  ibe  Jcstice  ; 


In  bic  roood  ballj,  wilh  good  cipoD  lined. 
With  ejei  leTere,  and  beard  o(  farmal  out. 
Fall  of  wiie  iaws  and  modern  imlances, 
And  M)  he  pUj*  hii  part .  The  liilh  ige  ihifU 
IdIo  tba  leu  and  allpper'd  Pantaloon  ; 


Wilh  ■paolBolei  on  noae,  and  ponoh  on  i 
Hii  joBlhfnl  ban  well-uved,  a  werld  loo  • 
For  bit  ibroDk  ahank  ;  and  bU  big  maol;  tdii 
Taioiiig  again  toward  Dbildiih  trable,  pipei 
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•eofM, 


SHAKSPEARE'S  WILL. 

FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PREROGATIVE 

COURT  OF  CANTERBURY. 


Vicesimo  quinto  die  Martii,  Anno  Regni  Domini  nostri 
Jacohi  nunc  Regis  Anglia^  ^c,  decimo  quarto,  et  Scotits 
quadragesimo  nono.    Anno  Domini  1616. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  William  Shakspeare  of 
Stratford  upon  ATon,  in  the  county  of  Warwiiik,  g:ent. 
in  perfect  health  and  memory  (God  be  praised !)  do 
make  and  ordain  this  my  last  will  and  testament  in 
manner  and  form  following ;  that  is  to  say : 

First,  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  my 
creator,  hoping,  and  assuredly  believing,  through  the 
only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,  to  be  made  par- 
taker  of  life  everlasting ;  and  my  body  to  the  earth 
vphereof  it  is  made. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Judith, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lawful  English  money, 
to  be  paid  unto  her  in  manner  and  form  following;  that 
is  to  say,  one  hundred  pounds  in  discharge  of  her  mar- 
riage portion  within  one  year  after  my  decease,  with 
consideration  after  the  rate  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound 
for  so  long  time  as  the  same  shall  be  unpaid  unto  her 
after  my  decease;  and  the  fifty  pounds  residue  thereof, 
upon  her  surrendering  of,  or  giving  of  such  suflScient 
security  as  the  overseers  of  this  my  will  shall  like  of,  to 
surrender  or  grant,  all  her  estate  and  right  that  shall 
descend  or  come  unto  her  after  my  decease,  or  that  she 
now  hath,  of,  in,  or  to,  one  copyhold  tenement,  with  the 
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appartenances,  Ijinji:  <^nd  beinj;  in  Stratford  upon  Avon 
aforesaid,  in  the  said  coanty  of  Warwick,  being  parrel 
or  boiden  of  Ihe  manor  of  Rowington,  unto  my  daugh- 
ter Susanna  Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever. 

Itemy  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  daughter  Ju- 
ditli  one  hundred  and  fifly  pounds  more,  if  she,  or  any 
issue  of  her  body,  be  living  at  the  end  of  three  years 
next  ensuing  the  day  of  the  date  of  this  my  will,  during 
which  time  my  executors  to  pay  her  consideration  from 
my  decease  according  to  the  rate  aforesaid :  and  if  she 
die  within  the  said  term  without  issue  of  her  body,  then 
my  will  is,  and  I  do  give  and  bequeath  one  hundred 
pounds  thereof  to  my  niece  Elizabeth  Hall,  and  the 
ffty  pounds  to  be  set  forth  by  my  executors  during  the 
life  of  my  sister  Joan  Hart,  and  the  use  and  profit 
thereof  coming,  shall  be  paid  to  my  said  sister  Joan, 
and  after  her  decease  the  said  fifty  pounds  shall  remain 
amongst  the  children  of  my  said  sister,  equally  to  be 
divided  amongst  them ;  but  if  my  said  daughter  Judith 
be  living  at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years,  or  any  issue 
of  her  body,  then  my  will  is,  and  so  I  devise  and  be- 
qoeath  the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  be  set  out 
by  my  executors  and  overseers  for  the  best  benefit  of 
ber  and  her  issue,  and  the  stock  not  to  be  paid  unto  her 
so  long  as  she  shall  be  married  and  covert  baron;  but 
my  will  is,  that  she  shall  have  the  consideration  yearly 
paid  onto  her  during  her  life,  and  after  her  decease  the 
said  stock  and  consideration  to  be  paid  to  her  children, 
if  she  have  any,  and  if  not,  to  her  executors  or  assigns, 
sbe  living  the  said  term  after  my  decease:  provided 
that  if  such  husband  as  she  shall  at  the  end  of  the  said 
.three  years  be  married  unto,  or  at  any  [time]  after,  do 
sufficiently  assure  unto  her,  and  the  issue  of  her  body, 
lands  answerable  to  the  portion  by  this  my  will  given 
anta  her,  and  to  be  adjudged  so  by  my  executors  and 
overseers,  then  my  will  is,  that  the  said  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  shall  be  paid  to  such  husband  as  shall  make 
such  assurance,  to  his  own  use. 

ItefKy  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  sister  Joan 
twenty  pounds,  and  all  my  wearing  apparel,  to  be  pai<l 

VOL.  I.  k 
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and  delivered  within  one  year  after  my  decease ;  and  I 
do  will  and  devise  unto  her  the  bouse,  with  the  appur- 
tenances, in  Stratford,  wherein  she  dweheth,  for  her 
natural  life,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve-pence. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  sons,  Wil- 
liam Hart, Hart,  and  Michael  Hart,  five  pounds 

apiece,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after  my  decease. 

Item^  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  said  Elizabeth 
Hall  all  my  plate  (except  my  broad  silver  and  gilt  bowl), 
that  I  now  have  at  the  date  of  this  my  will. 

Item^  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  Stratford 
aforesaid  ten  pounds;  to  Mr. Thomas  Combe  my  sword ; 
to  Thomas  Russel,  esq.  five  pounds;  and  to  Francis 
Collins  of  the  borough  of  Warwick,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  gent,  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after  my  decease. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  [Hamnet]  Sad- 
ler twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence,  to  buy  him  a  ring ; 
to  William  Reynolds,  gent,  twenty-six  shillings  eight- 
pence,  to  buy  him  a  ring ;  to  my  godson  William  Wal- 
ker, twenty  shillings  in  gold;  to  Anthony  Nash,  gent, 
twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence ;  and  to  Mr.  John  Nash, 
twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence;  and  to  my  fellows, 
John  Hemyuge,  Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry  Cundell, 
twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence  apiece,  to  buy  them 
rings. 

Item,  I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise,  unto  my 
daughter  Susanna  Hall,  for  better  enabling  of  her  to 
perform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the  performance 
thereof,  all  that  capital  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the 
appurtenances,  in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  The  New 
Place,  wherein  I  now  dwell,  and  two  messuages  or 
tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  situate,  lying,  and 
being  in  Henley-street,  within  the  borough  of  Stratford 
aforesaid ;  and  all  my  barns,  stables,  orchards,  gardens, 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  situ- 
ate, lying,  and  being,  or  to  be  had,  received,  perceived, 
or  taken,  within  the  towns,  hamlets,  villages,  fields,  and 
grounds  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bishop- 
tun,  and  Welcombe,  or  in  any  of  them,  in  the  said 
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Goonty  of  Warwick;  anid  also  all  that  messaage  or  tene- 
Bwnty  with  the  appartenances,  wherein  one  John  Ro- 
binsoD  dwelleth,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  in  the  Black- 
friars  in  LfOndon  near  the  Wardrobe:  and  all  other  my 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever:  to 
have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  premises, 
with  their  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  Susanna  Hall, 
for  and  daring  the  term  of  her  natural  life ;  and  after 
her  decease  to  the  first  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing, 
and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  first  son 
bwfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the 
second  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the 
heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  second  son  lawfully 
issuing  ;  and  for  default  of  such  heirs,  to  the  third  son 
of  the  body  of  the  said  Susanna  lawfully  issuing,  and  to 
the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  third  son  law- 
folly  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  the  same  so 
to  be  and  remain  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
sons  of  her  body,  lawfully  issuing  one  after  another,  and 
to  the  heirs  males  of  the  bodies  of  the  said  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  sons  lawfully  issuing,  in  such  man- 
ner as  it  is  before  limited  to  be  and  remain  to  the  first, 
second,  and  third  sons  of  her  body,  and  to  their  heirs 
males;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  the  said  premises 
to  be  and  remain  to  my  said  niece  Hall,  and  the  heirs 
males  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing;  and  for  default  of 
such  issue,  to  my  daughter  Judith,  and  the  heirs  males 
of  her  body  lawfully  issuing;  and  for  default  of  such 
issue,  to  the  right  heirs  of  me  the  said  William  Shak- 
speare  for  ever. 

Item,  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second  best  bed,  with 
the  furniture. 

Itemy  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  daughter  Judith 
my  broad  silver  gilt  bowl.  All  the  rest  of  my  goods, 
chattels,  leases,  plate,  jewels,  and  houshold  stuff  what- 
soever, after  my  debts  and  legacies  paid,  and  my  funeral 
expences  discharged,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to 
my  son-in-law,  John  Hall,  gent,  and  my  daughter  Su- 
sanna his  wife,  whom  I  ordain  and  make  executors  of 
this  my  last  will  and  testament.    And  I  do  entreat  and 
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appoint  tlio  said  Thomas  Russell,  esq.  and  Francis  Col- 
lins, gent  to  bo  overseers  hereof.  And  do  revoke  all 
former  wills,  and  publish  this  to  be  my  last  wilt  and 
testament  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  pat 
my  hand,  the  day  and  year  Ami  above  written. 

By  me   tllUlliM^  Sbi^lkfkftuxt* 

Witness  to  the  pMishing  hereof, 
Fra.  Collyus, 
Julias  Shaw, 
John  Robinson, 
Uamnet  Sadler, 
Robert  Wbatcott. 


Probatum  fait  testamentum  suprascriptum  apnd  London^ 
coram  Magistro  William  Byrde^  Lefpim  Doctore,  fyc. 
vicesimo  secundo  die  mensis  Junii,  Anno  Domini  1616; 
jurametUo  Johannis  HaU  unius  ex,  ctu,  Sfc.  de  bene,  ifc, 
jurat,  rescrvata  potesiate^  (Jrr.  Susanna  HaU,  alt,  ex.  Sfc, 
earn  cum  venerit,  jrc.  petitur,  Sfc. 


TO 

THE  MEMORY 

or  MT  BILOTKD 

MR.  WILLIAM  8HAKSPEARE, 

AND  WHAT  HE  HATH  LEFT  US. 


To  draw  no  envy,  Shakspeare,  on  tby  name, 
Am  I  thus  ample  to  tby  book  and  fame: 
While  I  confess  tby  writings  to  be  sncb. 
As  neither  man  nor  Mnse  can  praise  too  mncb. 
Tis  true,  and  all  men's  suffrage.    But  these  ways 
Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  tby  praise. 
For  silliest  ignorance  on  these  may  light. 
Which,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  echoes  right ; 
Or  blind  affection,  which  doth  ne'er  advance 
The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgeth  all  by  chance ; 
Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praise. 
And  think  to  ruin,  where  it  seem*d  to  raise. 
These  are,  as  some  infamous  bawd  or  whore 
Should  praise  a  matron.    What  could  hurt  her  more  ? 
But  thou  art  proof  against  them,  and  indeed 
Above  th'  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 
I  therefore  will  beg^n.    Soul  of  the  age ! 
Th'  applause !  delight!  the  wonder  of  our  stage! 
My  Shakspeare,  rise !  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chancer,  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room : 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb. 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live. 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 
That  1  not  mix  tbee  so,  my  brain  excuses, 
I  mean  with  great,  but  disproportion'd  muses : 

k2 
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For  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 

I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers, 

And  tcli  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lily  outshine. 

Or  sporting  Kid,  or  Marlow's  migh^  line. 

And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and  less  Greek, 

From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  will  not  seek 

For  names ;  but  call  forth  thand'ring  Eschylns, 

Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 

Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  CordoTa  dead. 

To  live  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread, 

And  shake  a  stage :  or  when  thy  socks  were  on. 

Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 

Of  all,  that  insolent  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 

Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  show, 

To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  I 

And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 

When,  like  Apollo,  he  eame  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm! 

Nature  herself  was  prond  of  his  designs. 

And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines ! 

Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  M, 

As  since,  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please; 

But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie. 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 

Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all :  thy  art. 

My  gentle  Sliakspeare,  must  enjoy  a  part. 

For  though  the  poet's  matter  nature  be, 

His  art  doth  give  the  fashion.    And  that  he 

Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweat, 

(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  heat 

Upon  the  Muse*s  anvil ;  turn  the  same. 

And  himself  with  it,  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 

Or  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn, 

For  a  good  poet's  made,  as  well  as  born. 

And  such  wert  thou.    Look  how  the  father's  face 

Lives  in  his  issue :  even  so  the  race 
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or  Skakspeare's  mind  and  miuiiiere  brightly  shines 

In  his  well-tor ned,  and  true  filed  lines: 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance. 

As  brandishM  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

Sweet  swan  of  Avon !  what  a  sight  it  were, 

To  see  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear. 

And  make  those  slights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 

That  so  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  James ! 

But  stay,  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 

Advanced,  and  made  a  constellation  there  I 

Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets,  and  with  rage. 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer  the  drooping  stage. 

Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  moum'd  like 

night. 
And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volumes'  light 

Ben  Jonson. 


ON 

WORTHY  MASTER  SHAKSPEARE, 

AND  HIS  POEMS. 


A  mind  reflecting^ ages  past,  whose  clear 

And  equal  surface  can  make  things  appear, 

Distant  a  thousand  years,  and  represent 

Them  in  their  liirely  colours,  just  extent: 

To  outrun  hasty  time,  retrieve  the  fates, 

Rowl  back  the  heavens,  blow  ope  the  iron  gates 

Of  death  and  Lethe,  where  confused  lye 

Great  heaps  of  ruinous  mortality: 

In  that  deep  dusky  dungeon,  to  discern 

A  royal  ghost  from  churls ;  by  art  to  learn 

The  physiognomy  of  shades,  and  give 

Them  sudden  birth,  wond'ring  how  oft  they  live; 

What  story  coldly  tells,  what  poets  feign 

At  second  hand,  and  picture  without  brain, 
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Senseless  and  soul-less  shews :  To  give  a  stage, — 
Ample,  and  true  with  life, — Toice,.  action,  age, 
As  Plato's  year,  and  new  scene  of  the  world, 
Them  unto  as,  or  us  to  them  had  hurl'd : 
To  raise  our  ancient  sovereigns  from  their  herse, 
Make  kings  his  subjects ;  by  exchanging  verse 
Enlive  their  pale  trunks,  that  the  present  age 
Joys  in  their  joy  and  trembles  at  their  rage : 
Yet  so  to  temper  passion,  that  our  ears 
Take  pleasure  in  their  pain,  and  eyes  in  tears 
Both  weep  and  smile ;  fearful  at  plots  so  sad, 
Then  laughing  at  our  fear;  abus'd,  and  glad 
To  be  abus*d ;  affected  with  that  truth 
Which  we  perceive  is  false,  pleased  in  that  ruth 
At  which  we  start,  and,  by  elaborate  play, 
Tortur'd  and  tickl'd ;  by  a  crab-like  way 
Time  past  made  pastime,  and  in  ugly  sort 
Disgorging  up  his  ravin  for  our  sport : 


While  the  plebeian  imp,  from  lofty  throne, 

Creates  and  rules  a  world,  and  works  upon 
Mankind  by  secret  engines ;  now  to  move 
A  chilling  pity,  then  a  rigorous  love ; 
To  strike  up  and  stroak  down,  both  joy  and  ire ; 
To  steer  the  affections ;  and  by  heavenly  fire 
Mold  us  anew,  stoln  from  ourselves : 

This, — and  much  more,  which  cannot  be  exprest 
But  by  himself,  his  tongue,  and  his  own  breast, — 
Was  Shakspeare's  freehold ;  which  his  cunning  brain 
Improved,  by  favour  of  the  nine-fold  train ; — 
The  buskin'd  muse,  the  comick  queen,  the  grand 
And  louder  tone  of  Clio,  nimble  hand 
And  nimbler  foot  of  the  melodious  pair. 
The  silver-voic'd  lady,  the  most  fair 
Calliope,  she  whose  speaking  silence  daunts. 
And  she  whose  praise  the  heavenly  body  chants. 

These  jointly  woo'd  him,  envying  one  another ; 
Obey'd  by  all  as  spouse,  but  lov'd  as  brother ; — 
And  wrought  a  curious  robe,  of  sable  grave, 
Fresh  green,  and  pleasant  yellow,  red  most  brave. 
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And  constant  blue,  rich  purple,  guiltless  white, 
The  lowly  russet,  and  the  scarlet  bright : 
Branch'd  and  embroidered  like  the  painted  spring; 
£ach  leaf  matched  with  a  flower,  and  each  string 
Of  golden  wire,  each  line  of  silk:  there  run  » 

Italian  works,  whose  thread  tiie  sisters  spun; 
And  there  did  sing,  or  seem  to  sing,  the  choice 
Birds  of  a  foreign  note  and  various  voice : 
Here  hangs  a  mossy  rock ;  there  plays  a  fair 
Bat  chiding  fountain,  purled :  not  the  air. 
Nor  clouds,  nor  thunder,  but  were  living  drawn ; 
Not  out  of  common  tiffany  or  lawn. 
But  fine  materials,  which  the  Muses  know, 
And  only  know  the  countries  where  they  grow. 
Now,  when  they  could  no  longer  him  enjoy. 
In  mortal  garments  pent, — Death  may  destroy. 
They  say,  his  body ;  but  his  verse  shall  live, 
And  more  than  nature  takes  our  hands  shall  give: 
In  a  less  volume,  but  more  strongly  bound, 
Shakspeare  shall  breathe  and  speak ;  with  laurel  crown'd. 
Which  never  fades  ;  fed  with  ambrosian  meat; 
In  a  well-lined  vesture,  rich  and  neat: — 
So  with  this  robe  they  cloath  him,  bid  him  wear  it ; 
For  time  shall  never  stain,  nor  envy  tear  it. 

The  friendly  Admirer  of  his  Endowments, 

I.  M.  S. 

These  admirable  veraes  were  first  prefixed  to  the  seoood  folio 
printed  in  16S2,  they  are  here  placed  as  a  nohle  tribute  from  a 
contemporary  to  the  genius  of  our  immortal  Poet.  Conjecture 
has  been  vainly  employed  upon  the  initials  I.  M.  S.  affixed.  I 
entirely  subscribe  to  Mr.  Boaden's  opinion  that  they  are  from  the 
pen  of  George  Chapman  ;  the  structure  of  the  verse  and  the 
phraseology  bear  marks  of  his  hand,  and  the  vein  of  poetry  such 
as  would  do  honour  to  his  genius.  S.  W.  S. 
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THE  PREFACE  OF  THE  PLAYERS. 

Prefixed  to  the  First  Folio  Edition  published  in  1623. 

TO  THE  GREAT  VARIETY  OP  READERS, 

From  the  most  able,  to  him  that  can  bat  spell :  there  yoa  are 
Bomber'd.  We  had  rather  jou.  were  weighed.  Especially,  whea 
the  fate  of  all  Bookes  depends  apon  your  capacities :  and  not  of 
your  beads  alone,  but  of  your  purses.  Well !  it  is  now  publique, 
and  you  wil  stand  for  your  priviledges  wee  know :  to  read,  apd 
censure.  Do  so,  but  buy  it  first.  That  doth  best  commend  a 
Booke,  the  Stationer  saies.  Then,  how  odde  soever  your  braines 
be,  or  your  wisedomes,  make  your  licence  the  same,  and  spare 
not.  Judge  your  sixe-pen'orth,  your  shillings  worth,  your  five 
shillings  worUi  at  a  time,  or  higher,  so  yon  rise  to  the  just  rates, 
and  welcome.  But,  whatever  you  do,  Buy.  Censure  will  jDOt 
drive  a  Trade,  or  make  the  Jacke  go.  And  though  you  be  a  Ma- 
gistrate of  wit,  and  sit  on  the  Stage  at  Black-Friers,  or  the  Cock- 
pit, to  arraigne  P^ayes  dailie,  know,  these  Playes  have  had  their 
triall  alreadie,  and  stood  out  all  Appeales ;  and  do  now  oome 
forth  quitted  rather  by  a  Decree  of  Court,  than  any  pnrchas'd 
Letters  of  commendation. 

It  had  bene  a  thing,  we  confesse,  worthie  to  have  bene  wished, 
that  the  Author  himselfe  had  lived  to  have  set  forth,  and  over- 
seen his  owne  writings ;  But  since  it  hath  bin  ordain'd  otherwise, 
and  he  by  death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray  you,  doe  not 
envie  his  Friends,  the  office  of  their  care  and  paine,  to  have  col- 
lected and  publish'd  them ;  and  so  to  have  published  them,,  as 
where  (before)  you  were  abus'd  with  divers  stolne,  and  surrep- 
titious copies,  maimed  and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealthes 
of  injurious  impostors,  that  exposed  them :  even  those  are  now 
offer'd  to  your  view  cnr'd,  and  perfect  of  their  limbes ;  and  all 
the  rest,  absolute  in  their  numbers,  as  he  conceived  the  :  Who, 
as  he  was  a  happie  imitator  of  Nature,  was  a  most  gentle  expresser 
of  it.  His  mind  and  hand  went  together:  and  what  he  thought, 
he  uttered  with  that  easinesse,  that  wee  have.scarse  received 
from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers.  But  it  is  not  our  province,  who 
onely  gather  his  works,  and  give  them  you,  to  praise  him.  It  is 
yours  that  reade  him.  And  there  we  hope,  to  your  divers  capa- 
cities, you  will  finde  enough,  both  to  draw,  and  hold  you  :  for  his 
wit  can  no  more  lie  hid,  then  it  could  be  lost.  Reade  him,  there- 
fore ;  and  againe,  and  againe  :  And  if  then  you  doe  not  like  him, 
surely  you  are  in  some  manifest  danger,  not  to  understand  him. 
And  so  we  leave  you  to  other  of  his  Friends,  whom  if  you  need, 
can  bee  your  guides :  if  you  neede  them  not,  you  can  leade  your- 
selves, and  others.     And  such  readers  we  wish  him. 

John  Heminge, 
Henrie  Condell. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

The  Tempest  and  the  Midsammer  Night's  Dream  (saysWar- 
borton)  are  the  noblest  efforts  of  that  sablime  and  amazing  ima- 
gination, peculiar  to  Shakspeare,  which  soars  above  the  bounds  of 
oatore,  without  forsaking  sense ;  or,  more  properly,  carries  natore 
along  -with  him  beyond  her  established  limits." 

No  one  has  hitherto  discovered  the  novel  on  which  this  play  is 
fonnded ;  yet  Collins  the  poet  told  Thomas  Warton  that  the  plot 
was  taken  (rom  the  romance  of '  Anrelio  and  Isabella/  which  waa 
frequently  printed  during  the  sixteenth  century,  sometimes  in 
three  or  four  languages  in  the  same  volume.  In  the  calamitous 
mental  indisposition  which  visited  poor  Collins  hi||  memory  failed 
him  ;  and  he  most  probably  substituted  the  name  of  one  novel  for 
another ;  the  fable  of  Aurelio  and  Isabella  has  no  relation  to  the 
Tempest.  Mr.  Malone  thought  that  no  sach  tale  or  romance  ever 
existed;  yet  a  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Bos  well  told  him  that 
he  had  some  years  ago  actually  perused  an  Italian  novel  which 
answered  Collins's  description;  but  his  memory,  unfortunately, 
did  not  enable  him  to  recover  it. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Douce,  in  bis  valuable  '  Illustrations  of  Shak- 
speare,'  published  in  1807,  had  suggested  that  the  outline  of  a 
considerable  part  of  this  play  was  borrowed  from  the  account  of 
Sir  George  Somer's  voyage  and  shipwreck  on  the  Bermudas  in 
1609 ;  and  had  pointed  out  some  passages  which  confirmed  his 
suggestion.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  Mr.  Malone  was 
engaged  in  investigating  the  relations  of  this  voyage :  and  he  sub- 
seqaently  printed  the  results  of  his  researches  in  a  pamphlet,  which 
he  distributed  among  his  friends  ;  wherein  he  shows,  that  not  only 
the  title  but  many  passages  in  the  play  were  suggested  to  Shak- 
speare  by  the  account  of  the  tremendous  7Vmp««(  which,  in  July, 
1609,  dispersed  the  fleet  carrying  supplies  from  England  to  the 
infant  colony  of  Virginia,  and  wrecked  the  vessel  in  which  Sir 
George  Somers  and  the  other  principal  commanders  had  sailed, 
on  one  of  the  Bermuda  Islands. 

Sir  Greorge  Somers,  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and  Captain  Newport, 
with  nine  ships  and  five  hundred  people,  sailed  from  England  in 
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May,  1609,  on  board  the  Sea  Ventare,  which  was  called  the  Admi- 
ral's Ship;  and  on  the  25th  of  Jaly  she  was  parted  from  the  rest 
bj  a  terrible  tempest,  which  lasted  forty-eight  hours  and  scat- 
tered the  whole  fleet,  wherein  some  of  them  lost  their  masts  and 
others  were  mnch  distressed.     Seven  of  the  vessels,  however, 
reached  Virginia;   and,  after  landing  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  persons,  again  set  sail  for  England.     Two  of  them  were 
wrecked,  in  their  way  home,  on  the  point  of  Ushant ;  the  others 
returned  safely  to  England,  ship  after  ship,  in  1610,  bringing  the 
Dews  of  the  supposed  loss  of  ihe  Admiral's  ship  and  her  crew. 
During  a  great  part  of  the  year  1610  the  fate  of  Somers  and 
Gates  was  not  known  in  England ;  but  the  latter,  having  been 
sent  home  by  Lord  Delaware,  arrived  in  August  or  September. 
The  Council  of  Virginia  published  a  narrative  of  the  disasters 
which  had  befallen  tibe  fleet,  and  of  their  miraculous  escape.   Pre- 
viously however  to  its  appearance,  one  Jourdan,  who  probably 
returned  from  Virginia  in  the  same  ship  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Discovery  of  the  Bermudas, 
otherwise  called  The  Isle  ofDivels;  by  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir 
George  Somers,  and  Captain  Newport,  with  divers  others :"  in 
which  he  relates  the  circumstances  of  the  storm.    **  They  were 
bound  for  Virginia,  and  at  that  time  in  30°  N.  latitude.    The 
whole  crew,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  weary 
with  pumping,  had  given  all  for  lost,  and  began  to  drink  their  strongs 
waters,  and  to  take  leave  of  each  other,  intending  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  mercy  of  the  sea.    Sir  George  Somers,  who  had  sat 
three  days  and  nights  on  the  poop,  with  no  food  and  little  rest,  at 
length  descried  land,  and  encouraged  them  (many  from  weartness 
having  fallen  asl^p)  to  continue  at  the  pumps.    They  complied* 
and  fortunately  the  ship  was  driven  zxi^  jammed  hetvoeen  two  rocks, 
fast  lodged  and  locked  for  further  budging."     One  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  got  on  shore ;  and  by  means  of  their  boat  and  skiff 
(for  this  was  half  a  mile  from  land)  they  saved  such. part  of  their 
goods  and  provisions  as  the  water  had  not  spoiled,  all  the  tack- 
Ung  and  much  of  the  iron  of  their  ship,  which  was  of  great  service 
to  them  in  fitting  out  another  vessel  to  carry  them  to  Virginia. 

**  But  our  delivery,"  says  Jourdan,  "  was  not  more  strange  in 
falling  so  opportunely  and  happily  upon  the  land,  as  [than]  our 
feeding  and  provision  was,  beyond  our  hopes,  and  all  men's  ex- 
pectations, most  admirable ;  for  the  Islands  of  the  Bermudas,  as 
every  man  knoweth  that  hath  heard  or  read  of  them,  were  NEVER 
INHABITED  by  any  Christian  or  Heathen  people,  but  ever  es- 
teemed  and  reputed  a  most  prodigious  and  inchanted  place, 
afibrding  nothing  but  gusts,  storms,  and  foul  weather;  which 
made  every  navigator  and  mariner  to  avoid  them  as  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  or  as  they  would  shunne  the  Divell  himself:  and  no 
man  was  ever  heard  to  make  for  this  place ;  but  as,  against  their 
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wfls,  ihmj  have,  by  stonnes  and  dangerouiesse  of  the  rooks  Ijing 
MTOB  lei^guefi  into  the  sea,  suffered  shipwracke»  Yet  did  we  finde 
there  the  ayre  so  temperate  and  the  country  so  aboun- 
DANTLY  FRUITFUIX  of  all  fit  neoessaries  for  the  sastentation  and 
presezratioii  of  man's  life,  that,  most  in  a  manner  of  all  oar  pro- 
Tisoa  of  bread,  beere,  and  Tictaali  being  qoite  spoiled  in  Ijing 
long  drowned  in  salt  water,  notwithstanding  we  were  there  for 
the  space  of  nine  months,  we  were  not  only  well  refreshed,  com- 
f<Hied,  and  with  good  satiety  contented,  bat  ont  of  the  abonndanoe 
hereof  prorided  as  some  reasonable  quantity  and  proportion 
of  proTision  to  carry  as  for  Virginia,  and  to  maintain  oarseWes 
and  that  company  we  foand  there : — wherefore  my  opinion  sin- 
oerdy  of  this  islwd  is,  that  whereas  it  hath  beene,  and  is  still, 
aooonnted  the  most  dangerous,  anfortanate,  and  forlome  place  of 
tike  world,  it  is  in  truth  the  richest,  healthfullest,  and  [most] 
pleasing  land  (the  quantity  and  bignesse  thereof  considered),  and 
merely  natarall,  as  ever  man  set  foote  upon." 

The  publication  set  forth  by  the  Council  of  Virginia,  entitled, 
"  A  true  Declaration  of  the  Estate  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  &o. 
1610,"  relates  the  same  facts  and  events  in  better  language,  and 
^ak^ieare  probably  deriyed  his  first  thought  of  working  these 
adrentures  up  into  a  dramatic  form  from  an  allusion  to  the  drama 
in  this  piece. 

"  These  islands  of  the  Bermudas,"  says  this  narratiTO,  "  liaTe 
erer  been  accounted  as  an  inchaunted  pUe  of  rocks,  and  a  desert 
INHABITATION  FOR  DIVEULS;  but  all  the  FAIRIES  of  the  rooks 
were  but  flocks  of  birdes,  and  all  the  divels  that  haunted  the 
woods  were  but  beards  of  swine." — ^What  is  there  in  all  this 
Tragicall  CoMiEDiE  that  should  discourage  us  ? 

The  coyert  allusions  to  several  circumstances  in  the  yarious 
narrations  of  this  Voyage  have  been  illustrated  with  gpreat  inge- 
Baity  by  Mr.  Malone ;  and  many  of  them  will  no  doubt  haye 
already  strock  the  reader,  bat  we  must  content  onrselyes  with  a 
refereace  to  his  more  detailed  account 

The  plot  of  this  play  is  very  simple,  independent  of  the  magio ; 
and  Mr.  Malone  has  pointed  out  two  sources  from  whence  he 
tUnka  Shakspeare  deriyed  suggestions  for  it.  The  one  is  a  play 
hy  Robert  Green,  entitled  **  The  Comical  History  of  Alf^onsus 
King  of  Arragon ;"  the  other  is  the  Sixth  Metrical  Tale  of  George 
Tnrberyille  ^,  forimed  on  the  fourth  noyel  of  the  fourth  day  of  the 
Decamerone  of  Boccaccio,  to  which  he  is  probably  indebted  for 
the  hint  of  the  marriage  of  Claribel.  The  magic  of  the  piece  is 
unquestionably  the  creation  of  the  great  bard  himself,  suggested 


^  Tragical  Tales,  translated  by  Turbenrille  in  time  of  his  trou- 
bles, oat  of  sondrie  Italians,  &c    8yo*  1687. 
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no  doubt  by  the  popular  notions  respecting  the  Bermudas.  Mr. 
Malone  confesses  that  the  hints  furnished  bj  Green  are  so  slight 
as  not  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Shakspeare,  and  I  have  there- 
fore not  thought  it  necessary  to  follow  him  in  his  analysis.  The 
late  Dr.  Vincent,  the  highly  respected  Dean  of  Westminster, 
pointed  out  a  passage  in  Magellan's  Voyage  to  the  South  Pole, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  "  Eden's  History  of  TraTaile,"  printed  in 
1577,  that  may  have  furnished  the  first  idea  of  Caliban,  and  as  it 
is  curious  in  itself,  I  shall  venture  to  transcribe  it.  *'  Departyng 
from  hence,"  says  Eden,  "  they  sayled  to  the  49  degre  and  a 
halfe  under  the  pole  antartike ;  where  being  wyntered,  they  were 
inforoed  to  remayne  there  for  the  space  of  two  monethes,  all  which 
tyme  they  saw  no  man  :  except  that  one  day  by  chance  they  es- 
pyed  a  man  of  the  stature  of  a  gyant,  who  came  to  the  haven 
dauncing  and  singing,  and  shortly  after  seemed  to  oast  dust  over 
his  head.  The  captayne  sent  one  of  his  men  to  the  shore  with 
the  shippe  boate,  who  made  the  lyke  signe  of  peace.  The  which 
thyng  the  giant  seeing,  was  out  of  feare,  and  came  with  the  oap- 
tayne's  servant,  to  his  presence,  into  a  little  islande.  When  he 
aawe  the  captayne  with  certayne  of  his  company  about  him,  he 
was  greatly  amazed ;  and  made  signes,  holding  up  his  hande  to 
heoven,  signifying  thereby  that  our  men  came  from  thence.  This 
giant  was  so  byg  that  the  head  of  one  of  our  men  of  a  meane 
stature  came  but  to  his  waste.  He  was  of  good  corporation  and 
well  made  in  all  partes  of  his  bodie,  with  a  large  visage  painted 
with  divers  colours,  but  for  the  most  parte  yelow.  Uppon  his 
cheekes  were  paynted  two  hartes,  and  red  circles  about  his  eyes. 
The  heare  of  his  head  was  coloured  whyte,  and  his  apparell  was 
the  skynne  of  a  beast  sowed  together.  This  beast  (as  seemed 
unto  us)  had  a  large  head,  and  great  eares  lyke  unto  a  mule,  with 
the  body  of  a  cammell  and  tayle  of  a  horse.  The  feet  of  the  gyant 
were  folded  in  the  sayde  skynne,  after  the  manner  of  shooes.  He 
had  in  his  hande  a  bygge  and  shorte  bo  we ;  the  sleyug  whereof 
was  made  of  a  sinewe  of  that  beaste.  He  had  also  a  bundle  of 
long  arrowes  made  of  reedes,  feathered  after  the  manner  of  ours, 
typte  with  sharpe  stones,  in  the  stead  of  iron  beades.  The  cap- 
tayne caused  him  to  eate  and  drinke,  and  gave  him  many  thiflges, 
and  among  other  a  g^eat  looking  glasse,  in  the  which  as  soon  as 
lie  sawe  his  owne  likeness,  was  sodaynly  afrayde,  and  started 
backe  with  suche  violence,  that  he  overthrewe  two  that  stood  near- 
est about  him.  When  the  captayne  had  thus  gyven  him  certayne 
haukes  belles,  with  also  a  lookyng  glasse,  a  combe,  and  a  payre 
of  beades  of  glasse,  he  sent  him  to  lande  with  foare  of  his  owne 
men  well  armed.  Shortly  after,  they  sawe  another  gyant  of  some- 
what greater  stature  with  his  bo  we  and  arrowes  in  his  hande. 
As  he  drew  nearer  unto  our  men  hee  laide  his  hande  on  his  head, 
and  pointed  up  towards  heaven,  and  our  men  did  the  lyke.    The 
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eaptejne  wokt  bis  shippe  bomte  to  bring  him  to  a  little  islande* 
bejDg  in  the  haven.  This  giant  was  lerj  tractable  and  plea- 
sannt.  He  aoong  a$ul  daunsed,  and  in  bis  daonsing  left  the  print 
of  his  feete  on  the  ground.  After  other  xt  dayes  were  past,  there 
came  fiwre  other  giaantes  without  anj  weapons,  bat  had  hid  their 
bowes  and  arrowes  in  certaine  bushes.  The  cq>tajne  retained 
two  of  these,  which  were  youngest  and  best  made.  He  tooke 
tbem  bj  a  deoeite,  in  this  manner;  that  giving  them  knjres, 
sheares,  looking-glasses,  belles,  beades  of  chrjstall,  and  such 
other  trifles,  he  so  f jUed  their  handes,  that  thej  could  holde  no 
more ;  then  caused  two  paire  of  shackels  of  iron  to  be  putt  on 
their  legges,  making  signes  that  he  would  also  give  them  those 
cbajnea,  which  thej  liked  very  well  because  thej  were  made  of 
bright  and  shining  metall.  And  whereas  they  could  not  carry 
them  bycause  theyr  hands  were  full,  the  other  giants  would  have 
carryed  them,  but  the  captayne  would  not  suffer  them.  When 
they  felt  the  shackels  fast  about  theyr  legges,  they  began  to  doubt ; 
but  the  captayne  did  put  them  in  comfort  and  bade  them  stand 
stille.  In  fine,  when  they  sawe.how  they  were  deceived,  they 
roared  lyke  bidles,  and  cryed  upon  theyr  great  devill  Setebos, 
to  help  them.  They  say  that  when  any  of  them  dye,  there  appeare 
z  or  xi  devils  leaping  and  daunsing  about  the  bodie  of  the  dead, 
and  seeme  ta  have  theyr  bodies  paynted  with  divers  colours,  and 
that  among  other  there  is  one  scene  bigger  than  the  residue, 
who  maketii  great  mirth  with  rejoysing.  This  great  devyll  they 
call  SUebos,  and  call  the  lesse  Cheleule.  One  of  these  giantes 
which  they  tooke  declared  by  signes.  that  he  had  seen  devylles 
with  two  homes  above  theyr  beades,  with  long  keare  downs  to 
tkoffT  foeU,  and  that  they  caste  forth  fyre  at  theyr  throates  both 
hrforo  and  behind.  The  captayne  named  these  people  Paiagonu 
The  moste  parte  of  them  weare  the  skynnes  of  such  beastes 
whereof  1  have  spoken  before.  They  lyve  of  raw  fleshe,  and  a 
certaine  sweete  roote  which  they  call  capar." 

Caliban,  as  was  long  since  observed  by  Dr.  Farmer,  is  merely 
the  metathesis  of  Cannibal.  Of  the  Cannibals  a  long  account  is 
given  by  Eden,  ubi  enpra, 

"  The  Tempest,"  says  the  judicious  Schlegel,  "  has  little  ao- 
ti<m  and  progressive  movement :  the  union  of  Ferdinand  and  Mi- 
rtada  is  fixed  at  their  first  meeting,  and  Prospero  merely  throws 
apparent  obstacles  in  their  way ;  the  shipwrecked  band  go  lei- 
surely about  the  island ;  the  attempts  of  Sebastian  and  Antonio 
on  the  life  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  of  Caliban  and  his  drunken 
companions  ag^nst  Prospero,  are  nothing  but  a  feint,  as  we  fore- 
see that  they  will  be  completely  frustrated  by  the  magical  skill  of 
the  latter ;  nothing  remains  therefore  but  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty,  by  dreadful  sights  which  harrow  up  their  consciences,  the 
discovery,  and  final  reooDoiliation.    Yet  this  want  is  so  admirably 

b2 
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coocealed  bj  the  most  yaried  display  of  the  fascinations  of  poetry 
and  the  exhilaration  of  mirth ;  the  details  of  the  execution  are  so 
Tery  attractive  that  it  requires  no  small  degree  of  attention  to 
perceive  that  the  denoaement  is,  in  some  measare,  already  con- 
tained in  the  exposition.  The  history  of  the  love  of  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda,  developed  in  a  few  short  scenes,  is  enohantingly 
beautiful :  an  affecting  union  of  chivalrous  magnanimity  on  the 
one  part,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  virgin  openness  of  a  heart 
which,  brought  up  far  from  the  world  on  an  uninhabited  island, 
has  never  learned  to  disguise  its  innocent  movements.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  princely'  hermit  Prospero  has  a  magical  and  mysteri- 
ous air ;  the  impression  of  the  black  falsehood  of  the  two  usurpers 
is  mitigated  by  the  honest  gossiping  of  the  old  and  faithful  Gon- 
zalo ;  Trincnlo  and  Stephano,  two  good-for-nothing  drunkards,  find 
a  worthy  associate  in  Caliban ;  and  Ariel  hovers  sweetly  over  the 
whole  as  the  personified  genius  of  the  wonderful  fable. 

"  Caliban  has  become  a  bye- word,  as  the  strange  creation  of  a 
t>oetical  imagination.  A  mixture  of  the  gnome  and  the  savage, 
half  demon,  half  brute ;  in  his  behaviour  we  perceive  at  once  the 
traces  of  his  native  disposition,  and  the  influence  of  Prosperous 
education.  The  latter  could  only  unfold  his  understanding,  with- 
out, in  the  slightest  degree,  taming  his  rooted  malignity :  it  is  as 
if  the  nse  of  reason  and  human  speech  should  be  commaoicated 
to  a  stupid  ape.  Caliban  is  malicious,  cowardly,  false,  and  base 
in  his  inclinations ;  and  yet  he  is  essentially  different  from  the 
vulgar  knaves  of  a  civilized  world,  as  they  are  occasionally  por- 
trayed by  Shakespeare.  He  is  rude,  but  not  vulgar;  he  never 
falls  into  the  prosaical  and  low  familiarity  of  his  drunken  associ- 
ates, for  he  is  a  poetical  being  in  his  way ;  he  always  speaks  too 
in  verse  \  He  has  picked  up  every  thing  dissonant  and  thorny 
in  language,  out  of  which  he  has  composed  his  vocabulary,  and 
of  the  whole  variety  of  nature,  the  hateful,  repulsive,  and  pettily 
deformed  have  alone  been  impressed  on  his  imagination.  The 
magical  world  of  spirits,  which  the  staff  of  Prospero  has  assem- 
bled on  the  island,  casts  merely  a  faint  reflection  into  his  mind, 
as  a  ray  of  light  which  falls  into  a  dark  cave,  incapable  of  com- 
municating to  it  either  heat  or  illumination,  merely  serves  to  put 
in  motion  the  poisonous  vapours.  The  whole  delineation  of  this 
monster  is  inconceivably  consistent  and  profound,  and  notwith- 


'  Schlegel  is  not  quite  correct  in  asserting  that  Caliban  **always 
speaks  in  verse"  Mr. Steevens,  it  is  true,  endeavoured  to  give  a 
metrical  form  to  some  of  his  speeches,  which  were  evidently  in- 
tended for  prose,  and  they  are  therefore  in  the  present  edition  so 
printed.  Shakspeare,  throughout  his  plays,  frequently  introduces 
short  prose  speeches  in  the  midst  of  blank  verse. 
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itiBding  its  hatefulness,  bj  no  means  bnrtfal  to  oar  feelings,  m 
the  bonoor  of  boman  nature  is  left  nntoached. 

"  In  the  zepbjrlike  Ariel  tbe  image  of  air  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, his  name  even  bears  an  allusion  to  it ;  on  tbe  other  band, 
Cilibaa  signifies  tbe  heavy  element  of  earth.    Yet  tbej  are  nei- 
ther of  them  allegorical  personifications,  but  beings  individaallj 
determined.      In  general  ^e  find,  in   tbe  Midsammer  Night's 
Dream,  in  the  Tempest,  in  tbe  magical  part  of  Macbeth,  and 
wherever  Shakspeare  avails  himself  of  the  popular  belief  in  tbe 
iivisiUe  presence  of  spirits,  and  the  possibUity  of  coming  in 
contact  with  them,  a  profound  view  of  the  inward  life  of  Nature 
and  her  mysterious  springs ;  which,  it  is  true,  ought  never  to  be 
altogether  nnknown  to  the  genuine  poet,  as  poetry  is  altogether 
ineompatible  with  mechanical  physics,  bat  which  few  have  pos- 
sessed in  an  equal  degree  with  Dante  and  himself  V 

It  seems  probable  that  this  play  was  written  in  1611 :  at  all 
events  between  the  years  1609  and  1614.  It  appears  from  the 
MSS.  of  Vertne  that  the  Tempest  was  acted,  by  John  Heminge 
and  the  rest  of  the  King's  Company,  before  Prince  Charles,  the 
Lady  Elizabeth,  and  the  Prince  Palatine  Elector,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1613. 


*  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature  by  Aug.  Will.  Schlegel, 
tnmslated  by  John  Black,  1816.    Vol.  ii.  p.  178. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED*. 


Alonso,  King  qf  Naples. 

Sebastian,  his  Brother, 

Prospero,  the  rightfid  Duke  qf  Milan. 

Antonio,  his  Brother,  the  usurping  Duke  ({/'Milan. 

Ferdinand,  San  to  the  King  qf  Naples. 

GoN^LO,  the  honest  old  Counsellor  of  Naples. 

^''"^^'     ]  Lards. 
Francisco,  J  '^^• 

Caliban,  a  savage  and  drformed  SUtce, 

Trincvlo,  a  Jester, 

Stephano,  a  drunken  Butler, 

Master  qfa  Ship,  Boatswain,  and  Mariners, 

Miranda,  Daughter  to  Prospero. 

Ariel,  an  airy  Spirit. 
Iris,       ^ 
Ceres,     / 
Juno,      S- Spirits. 
Nymphs,  i 
Reapers,  y 

Other  Spirits  attending  on  Prospero. 

SCENE,  the  Sea,  unth  a  Ship ;  afterwards  an  until- 

habited  Island, 


From  the  Folio  Edition  of  1623. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.     On  a  Skip  at  Sea. 
A  Storm,  with  Thwnder  and  Lightning. 

Enter  a  Shipmaster  and  a  Boatswain. 

Master, 
Boatswain, — 
Boats.  Here,  master :  what  cheer  ? 
Mast.  Good:   Speak  to  the  mariners:   fall  to't 
yarely  ^,  or  we  run  ourselves  aground :  bestir,  be- 
stir. [Exit. 

Enter  Mariners. 

Boats.  Heigh,  my  hearts ;  cheerly,  cheerly,  my 
hearts ;  yare,  yare :  Take  in  the  top-sail ;  Tend  to 
the  master's  whistle. — Blow  till  thou  burst  thy  wind, 
if  room  enough! 

filler  Alonzo,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Ferdi- 
nand, GoNZALO,  and  others. 

Alon.  Good  Boatswain,  have  care.  Where's  the 
master?     Play  the  men^. 

*  That  18,  readily,  nimblj. 

'  That  is,  act  with  spirit,  behaye  like  men.  Thns  Baret  in  his 
Alyearie :  "To  play  the  man,  or  to  show  himself  a  valiant  man 
in  aoy  matter.     Se  Tinim  praebere.''     P.  399. 

"  Viceroys  and  peers  of  Turkey  play  the  men.** 

Tamberlame,  1500.  • 
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Boats.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

Ant.  Where  is  the  master,  boatswain? 

Boats.  Do  you  not  hear  him?  You  mar  our  la- 
bour !  keep  your  cabins :  you  do  assist  the  storm. 

Gon.  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boats,  When  the  sea  is.  Hence !  What  care  these 
roarers  for  the  name  of  king?  To  cabin:  silence: 
trouble  us  not. 

Gon.  Good ;  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast  a- 
board. 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself.  You 
are  a  counsellor;  if  you  can  command  these  ele- 
ments to  silence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  present', 
we  will  not  hand  a  rope  more ;  use  your  authority. 
If  you  cannot,  give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long, 
and  make  yourself  ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mis- 
chance of  the  hour,  if  it  so  hap. — Cheerly,  good 
hearts. — Out  of  our  way,  I  say.  [Exit. 

Gon.  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow :  me- 
thinks,  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him;  his 
complexion  is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  fast,  good 
fate,  to  his  hanging !  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny 
our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage !  If  he 
be  not  bom  to  be  hanged,  our  case  is  miserable. 

[Exeunt. 
Re-enter  Boatswain. 

Boats.  Down  with  the  top-mast;  yare;  lower, 
lower;  bring  her  to  try  with  main  course*.  [A  cry 
with%n.'\  A  plague  upon  this  howling!  they  are 
louder  than  the  weather,  or  our  office. — 


'  The  Tprwent  instant. 

*  In  Smith's  Sea  Grammar,  1627,  4to.  under  the  artide  Hiyw 
to  handle  a  Ship  in  a  Storme : — "  Let  us  lie  as  Trie  with  our  wudm 
course  ;  that  is,  to  hale  the  tacke  aboord,  the  sheat  close  aft,  the 
bqUng  set  up,  and  the  helm  tied  close  aboord." 
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Re-enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Gonzalo. 

Yet  again !  what  do  you  here  ?  Shall  we  give  o'er, 
and  drown?  Have  you  a  mind  to  sink? 

Seb,  A  pox  o'  your  throat !  you  bawling,  blas- 
phemous, uncharitable  dog ! 

Boats.  Work  you,  then. 

Ant.  Hang,  cur,  hang!  you  whoreson,  insolent 
noise-maker,  we  are  less  afraid  to  be  drowned  than 
thou  art. 

Gon,  I'll  warrant  him  from  drowning;  though 
the  ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nut-shell,  and  as 
leaky  as  an  unstanched^  wench. 

Boats.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold;  set  her  two 
courses^;  off  to  sea  again,  lay  her  off. 

Enter  Mariners,  wet. 

Mar.  All  lost !  to  prayers,  to  prayers !  all  lost ! 

[Exeunt. 
Boats.  What,  must  our  mouths  be  cold  ? 
Gon.  The  king  and  prince  at  prayers !  let  us  as- 
sist them. 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 
Seb,  I  am  out  of  patience. 
Ant.  We  are  merely^  cheated  of  our  lives  by 
drunkards. — 
This  wide-chapped  rascal ; — 'Would,  thou  might'st 

lie  drowning, 
The  washing  of  ten  tides ! 

^  Mr*  Steyeos  says  incontittentt  bat  the  meaniog  is  eyideot.  In 
Bemmont  and  Fletcher's  Mad  Lover,  Chilas  says  to  the  frightened 
I^iestess : 

— — — -  Down,  you  dog,  then ; 
Be  qniet  and  be  atautuih  too,  no  inundatiofu, 

*  The  eourtet  are  the  main  sail  and  fore  sail.  To  lay  a  ahip  a- 
Md,  is  to  bring  her  to  lie  as  near  the  wind  as  she  can,  in  order  to 
keep  olear  of  the  land  and  get  her  ont  to  sea. 

^  Merely,  absolutely,  entirely;  Meri,  Lat. 
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Gon.  He'll  be  hanged  yet; 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it. 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  ^  him. 
[A  confused  Noise  within,']  Mercy  on  us ! — We  split, 
we  split ! — Farewell  my  wife  and  children ! — Fare- 
well, brother ! — ^We  split,  we  split,  we  split. — 
Ant,  Let's  all  sink  with  the  king.  [Exit, 

Seb,  Let's  take  leave  of  him.  [Exit, 

Gon,  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of 
sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground;  long^  heath, 
brown  furze,  any  thing :  The  wills  above  be  done ! 
but  I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death.  [Exit, 

SCENE  II. 
The  Island:  before  the  Cell  o/^Prospero. 

Enter  Prospero  and  Miranda. 

Mira,  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them : 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch. 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek. 
Dashes  the  fire  out.     O,  I  have  suffer'd 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer !  a  brave  vessel. 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creatures  in  her, 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces.     O,  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart !  Poor  souls !  they  perisb'd. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er  ^ 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed,  and 
The  freighting^  souls  within  her. 

^  To  englut,  to  swallow  him. 

^  Instead  of — long  heath,  brown  farze,  &c.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
reads — lingt  heath,  broonif  farze,  &c.  and  I  have  no  doubt  rightly. 

^  i.  e.  or  eTer,  ere  e?er ;  signifying,  in  modern  English,  sooner 
than  ai  any  time.  Or  is  a  contraction  of  ere,  aeji.  Sax.  prius,  an- 
teqaam,  prinsqaam  \  evert  from  aepfie,  aliquando,  nnqaam. 

'  Instead  of  freighting  the  first  folio  TetuAs  fraughting. 
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Pro.  Be  collected : 

No  more  amazement :  tell  your  piteous  htert, 
There's  no  harm  done. 

Mira.  O,  woe  the  day ! 

Pro,  No  harm. 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one !  thee,  my  daughter!)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am;  nor  that  I  am  more  better^ 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell. 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Mira.  More  to  know 

Bid  never  meddle  ^  with  my  thoughts. 

Pro.  Tis  time 

I  should  inform  thee  further.     Lend  thy  hand. 
And  pluck  my  magick  garment  from  me. — So: 

[Lays  down  his  mantle. 
Lie  there,  my  art*. — Wipe  thou  thine  eyes;  have 

comfort. 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touch'd 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  order'd,  that  there  is  no  soul — 
No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair, 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 
Which  thou  heard^st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st  sink.  Sit 

down ; 
For  thou  must  now  know  further. 

Mira,  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am ;  but  stopp'd, 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition ; 
Concluding,  Stay,  not  yet. — 

'  The  doable  snperlatiye  is  in  freqaeot  ase  amoog  our  elder 
writers. 

*  To  meddle f  is  to  mixt  or  interfere  with. 

*  Lord  Barleigb,  when  he  pat  off  his  gown  at  night,  used  to 
taj  «  Lie  there.  Lord  Treasurer."— Fiitfer'«  Holy  Stale,  p.  267. 

VOL,  I.  C 
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Pro.  The  hour's  now  come ; 

The  very  nunute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.     Can'st  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  can'st;  for  then  thou  wast-not 
Out^  three  years  old. 

Mira,  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Pro.  By  what?  by  any  other  house,  or  person? 
Of  any  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  Tis  far  off; 

And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants :  Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me  ? 

Pro.  Thou  had'st,  and  more,  Miranda :  But  how  is  it. 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?  What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm "^  of  time? 
If  thou  remember'st  aught,  ere  thou  cam'st  here. 
How  thou  cam'st  here,  thou  may'st. 

Mira.  But  that  I  do  not. 

Pro.  Twelve  years  since,  Miranda,  twelve  years 
since. 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mira.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father  ? 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said — thou  wast  my  daughter ;  and  thy  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan ;  and  his  only  heir 
A  princess ; — no  worse  issued. 

Mira.  O,  the  heavens ! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  ? 
Or  blessed  was't  we  did  ? 

^  Qui  is  nsed  for  entirehf,  quite.  Thus  in  Act  iy  :  "  And  be  a 
boy  right  out." 

7  Abysm  wm  the  old  mode  of  spelling  abyss;  from  its  French 
original  abisme. 
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Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl : 

By. foul  play,  as  thou  say'st,  were  we  heav'd  thence; 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira,  O,  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o'  the  teen  ^  that  I  have  turn'd  you  to, 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance !  Please  you ,  further. 

Pro,  My  broUier,  and  thy  uncle,  call'd  Antonio— 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me, — that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious ! — he  whom,  next  thyself. 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state ;  as,  at  that  time. 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first. 
And  Prospero  the  prime  duke;  being  so  reputed 
In  dignity,  and,  for  the  liberal  arts. 
Without  a  parallel ;  those  being  all  my  study. 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother. 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported. 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.     Thy  false  uncle — 
Dost  thou  attend  me  ? 

Mira,  Sir,  most  heedfully. 

Pro.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits. 
How  to  deny  them ;  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 
To  trash 9  for  overtopping;  new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine ;  I  say,  or  changed  them. 
Or  else  new  form'd  them :  having  both  the  key 

*  Teen  u  grief,  sorrow. 

'  To  troth  means  to  check  the  pace  or  progress  of  any  one. 
The  term  is  said  to  be  still  in  ase  among  sportsmen  in  the  North, 
and  signifies  to  correct  a  dog  for  misbehaviour  in  pnrsning  the 
game ;  or  overtopping  or  ontrunning  the  rest  of  the  pack.  Trashet 
are  clogs  strapped  roand  the  neck  of  a  dog  to  prerent  his  oyer- 
speed. 

Todd  has  given  four  instances  from  Hammond's  works  of  the 
word  in  this  sense.  "  Clog  and  trash" — "  encumber  and  trash" 
— "  to  trash  or  overslow " — and  "  foreslowed  and  trashed" 

There  was  another  word  of  the  same  kind  used  in  Falconry  (from 
whence  Shakspeare  rery  frequently  draws  his  similes) ;  "Trassing 
is  when  a  hawk  raises  aloft  any  fowl,  and  soaring  with  it,  at  length 
descends  therewith  to  the  ground*" — JHetionariumBMaticum,  1704. 
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Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i'  th'  state 
To  what  tune  pleas'd  his  ear;  that  now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk, 
And  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on't. — ^Thou  attend'st  not. 

Mira,  O  good  sir,  I  do. 

Pro,  I  pray  thee,  mark  me. 

I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicate 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which,  but  by  being  so  retir'd, 
O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother  ' 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature :  and  my  trust, 
Like  a  good  parent  ^^,  did  beget  of  him 
A  falsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trust  was ;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 
A  confidence  sans  bound.     He  being  thus  lorded, ' 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded. 
But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — like  one, 
Who  having,  unto  truth  ,^  by  telling  of  it. 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory. 
To  credit  his  own  lie  ^^,^ — he  did  believe 

Probably  this  term  is  used  by  Chapman  in  his  address  to  the  rea- 
der prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Homer. 

"  That  whosesoever  mns^  dares  use  her  wing. 
When  his  muse  flies  she  will  be  trass' t  by  his, 

And  show  as  if  a  Bernacle  should  spring 
Beneath  an  Eagle." 
There  is  also  a  passage  in  the  Bonduca  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
wherein  Caratach  says : 

"  I  fled  too. 
But  not  so  fast ;  your  jewel  had  been  lost  then. 
Young  Hengo  there,  he  trasht  me,  Nennias." 

i.  e.  checked  or  stopped  my  flight. 

I  rather  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  Editors  have  been  very 
precipitate  in  changing  trace  to  trash  in  Othello,  Act  ii.  Scene  1. 
See  note  on  that  passage. 

*^  Allading  to  the  observation  that  a  father  above  the  common 
rate  of  men  has  generally  a  son  below  it.    Heroum  filii  noxtt, 

"  "  Who  having  made  his  memory  such  a  sinner  to  trtfth  as  to 
Icredit  his  own  lie  by  telling  of  it.'' 
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He  was  indeed  the  duke ;  out  of  the  substitution, 
And  Executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty. 
With  all  prerogative : — Hence  his  ambition 
Growing, — Dost  hear  ? 

Mira.  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness. 

Pro.  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he  play'd 
And  him  he  play'd  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan :  Me,  poor  man ! — ^my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough ;  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable :  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  sway)  with  the  king  of  Naples, 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage ; 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbow'd,  (alas,  poor  Milan !) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mira.  O  the  heavens ! 

Pro,  Mark  his  condition,  and  the  event;  then  tell  me, 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

Mira.  I  should  sin 

To  think  but^^  nobly  of  my  grandmother : 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 

This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  lieu  ^^  o'  the  premises, — 

''  Tooke,  in  his  Dirersions  oC  Parley,  has  clearly  shown  that 
we  nse  one  word,  But,  in  modern  English,  for  two  words  B6t  and 
But,  originally  (in  the  Anglo  Saxon)  rery  different  in  signification, 
ithoagh  (hy  repeated  ahhreriation  and  cormption)  approaching 
in  soond.  Bdt  is  the  imperative  of  the  A.  S.  Botan  to  boot.  But 
IS  the  imperative  of  the  A.  S.  Be-utan,  to  be  out.  By  this  means 
aU  the  seemingly  anomalous  uses  of  But  may  be  explained ;  I 
most  however  content  myself  with  referring  the  reader  to  the  Di- 
versions of  Parley,  vol.  i.  p.  190.  Merely  remarking  that  but 
(as  distinguished  from  Bot)  and  be-out  have  exactly  the  same 
meaning,  viz.  in  modern  English,  without. 

'*  Iir  Imm  of  the  premises ;  that  is,  *'  in  coiuifUrtUum  of  the 

C2 
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Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, — 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom ;  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother :  Whereon, 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight 
Fated  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan ;  and,  i'  the  dead  of  darkness,  > 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity ! 

I,  not  rememb'ring  how  I  cried  out  then. 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again;  it  is  a  hint^*. 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to't. 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  further. 

And  then  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now's  upon  us ;  without  the  which,  this  story 
Were  most  impertinent. 

Mira,  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  us  ? 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench; 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.  Dear,  they  durst  not; 
(So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me)  nor  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark ; 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea ;  where  they  prepar'd 
A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd. 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  had  quit^^  it;  there  they  hoist  us, 

premises, — &c.''     This  seems  to  us .  a  strange  ase  of  this  FreDch 
word,  yet  it  was  not  then  anusual. 

**  But  takes  their  oaths  in  lieu  of  her  assistance." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Prophetess, 

^*  Hint  is  here  for  cause  or  subject.    Thus  in  a  future  passage 
we  have: — "  Our  hint  of  woe." 

^*  Quit  was  commonly  used  for  quitted. 
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To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar'd  to  us ;  to  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again. 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira.  Alack!  what  trouble 

Was  1  then  to  you ! 

Pro.  O !  a  cherubim 

Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me !  Thou  didst  smile. 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven. 
When  I  have  deck'd  ^^  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt; 
Under  my  burden  groan'd ;  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach  ^^,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

Mira,  How  came  we  ashore  ? 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity,  (who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design,)  did  give  us ;  with 
Rich  garments,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries. 
Which  since  have  steaded  much ;  so,  of  his  gentleness. 
Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  furnished  me, 
From  my  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

Mira.  'Would  I  might 

But  ever  see  that  man ! 

Pro.  Now  I  arise : — 

Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this' island  we  arriv'd;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  school-master,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 

« 

"  To  deekf  or  deg,  is  still  ased  in  the  northern  connties  for  to 
tpritUele. 

*^  An  undergoing  stomach  is  a  stubborn  resdutum,  a  temper  or 
framis  of  mind  to  bear. 
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Mira.  Heavens  thank  you  for't!  And  now^  I  pray 
you,  sir, 
(For  stiU  'tis  beating  in  my  mind,)  your  reason 
For  raising  this  sea-storm? 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  forth. — 

By  accident  most  strange,  bountiful  fortune. 
Now  my  dear  lady,  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore :  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star;  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes. 
Will  ever  after  droop. — Here  cease  more  questions ; 
Thou  art  inclin'd  to  sleep ;  'tis  a  good  dulness. 
And  give  it  way ; — I  know  thou  can'st  not  choose^ — 

[Miranda  sleeps. 
Come  away,  servant,  come :  I  am  ready  now ; 
Approach,  my  Ariel ;  come. 

Enter  Ariel. 

.    Ari.  All  hail,  great  master !  grave  sir,  hail !  I  qome 

To  answer  thy  best  pleasure ;  be't  to  fly, 

To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 

On  the  curl'd  clouds  ^^ :  to  thy  strong  bidding,  tasl( 

Ariel,  and  all  his  quality  ^^. 

"  This  is  imitated  in  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess; 

" tell  me,  sweetest, 

What  new  service  now  is  meetest 

For  the  satyre ;  shall  I  stray  ' 

In  the  middle  air,  and  stay 

The  sailing  racke,  or  nimbly  take 

Hold  by  the  moon,  and  gently  make 

Suit  to  the  pale  qneen  of  night. 

For  a  beame  to  give  thee  light? 

Shall  I  dive  into  the  sea. 

And  bring  thee  coral,  making  way 

Through  the  rising  waves,  &c." 

'^  Ariel's  quality  is  not  his  confederates,  but  the  powers  of  kit 
nature  as  a  spirit,  his  qualification  in  ^righting. 
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Pro*  Hast  thou,  spirit, 

^erform'd  to  point ^  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee? 

Art,  To  evay  article. 

boarded  the  king's  ship;  now  on  the  beak^^. 
Tow  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
flam'd  amazement :  Sometimes,  I'd  divide, 
.nd  bum  in  many  places ;  on  the  top-mast, 
he  yards,  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly, 
hen  meet,  and  join :  Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors 
*'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
.nd  sight-out^ninning  were  not:  The  fire,  and  cracks 
f  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
eem'd  to  besiege,  and  make  hb  bold  waves  tremble^ 
''ea,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

Pro.  .  My  brave  spirit! 

rho  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil^^ 
l^ould  not  infect  his  reason  ? 

Ari,  Not  a  soul 

(ut  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad^,  and  play'd 
k>me  tricks  of  desperation :  All,  but  mariners, 
^Inng'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel, 
lien  all  a-fire  with  me :  the  king's  son,  Ferdinand, 
^ith  hair  up-staring  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair,) 
i^as  the  first  man  tLat  leap'd ;  cried.  Hell  is  empty, 
ind  aU  the  devils  are  here. 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  spirit ! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore  ? 

*  i.  e.  to  the  minatest  article,  literally  from  the  French  ^  point, 
M>  in  the  Chances, 

** are  yon  all  fit  ? 

To  point.  Sir." 

^  The  betdc  was  a  strong  pointed  body  at  the  head  of  ancient 
^eys,  it  is  used  here  for  the  forecastle  or  boltsprit.  The  watMt 
s  the  part  between  the  qnarter-deck  and  the  forecastle. 

^  CoU'u  bustle,  tumult. 

"  That  is  sach  a  fever  as  madmen  feel  when  the  frantic  fit  is 
mthem* 
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Ari.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro.  But  we  they,  Ariel,  safe  ? 

Ari.  Not  a  hair  perish'd ; 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish. 
But  fresher  than  before :  and  as  thou  bad'st  me, 
In  troops  I  have  dispers'd  them  'bout  the  isle  : 
The  king's  son  have  1  landed  by  himself; 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs. 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting. 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot. 

Pro.  Of  the  king's  ship. 

The  mariners,  say,  how  thou  hast  dispos'd. 
And  all  the  rest  o'  the  fleet? 

Ari.  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  king's  ship ;  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'st  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still- vex'd  Bermoothes**,  there  she's  hid  : 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stow*d; 
Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  suffer'd  labour, 
I  have  left  asleep :  and  for  the  rest  o'  the  fleet. 
Which  I  dispers'd,  they  all  have  met  again; 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote^. 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples ; 
Supposing  that  they  saw  the  king's  ship  wreck'd. 
And  his  great  person  perish. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  performed ;  but  there's  more  work : 
What  is  the  time  o'  the  day  ? 

Ari.  Past  the  mid  season. 

^  The  epithet  here  applied  to  the  Bermadas  will  be  best  un- 
derstood bj  those  who  have  seen  the  chafing  of  the  sea  over  the 
ragged  rocks  by  which  thej  are  snrroanded,  and  which  renders 
access  to  them  so  diflScolt.  It  was  then  the  current  opinion  that 
Bermudas  was  inhabited  by  monsters  and  devils.  Setebos,  the 
God  of  Caliban's  dam,  was  an  American  devil,  worshiped  by  the 
giants  of  Patagonia. 

^  i.  e.  wayes,  or  the  sea.    Flota,  Sax.    Plot,  Fr. 
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/^ro.  At  least  two  glasses :  the  time  \wixt  six  and 
now 
if ust  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously. 

Ari.  Is  there  more  toil?  since  thou  must  give  me 
pains. 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promised. 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro.  How  now?  moody? 

What  is't  thou  can'st  demand  ? 

Ari,  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out?  no  more. 

Ari,  I  pray  thee 

Kemember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service ; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mistakings,  serv'd 
Without  or  grudge  or  grumblings :  thou  didst  promise 
To  bate  me  a  fuU  year. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  forget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee? 

Ari.  No. 

Pro.  Thou  dost;  and  think'st  it  much,  to  tread 
the  ooze 
Of  the  salt  deep ; — 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north ; 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  the  earth, 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost. 

Ari.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  liest,  malignant  thing !  Hast  thou  forgot 
The  foul  witch,  Sycorax,  who,  with  age  and  envy. 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop  ?  hast  thou  forgot  her  ? 

Ari.  No,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  hast :  where  was  she  bom  ? 

speak ;  tell  me. 

Ari.  Sir,  in  Argier^. 

Pro.  O,  was  she  so?  I  must. 

Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  thou  hast  been, 
Which  thou  forgef  st.    This  damn'd  witch,  Sycorax, 
*  The  old  Engliib  oaiD«  of  Algiers. 
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For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know'st,  was  banish'd;  for  one  thing  she  did. 
They  would  not  take  her  life  :  Is  not  this  true  ? 
Ari,  Ay,  sir. 

Pro,  This  blue-ey'd  hag  was  hither  brought  with 
child, 
And  here  was  left  by  the  sailors :  Thou,  my  slave. 
As  thou  report'st  thyself,  was  then  her  servant : 
And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthly  and  abhorr'd  commands, 
•Refusing  her  grand  bests ^,  she  did  confine  thee. 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers, 
And  in  her  most  unmiti gable  rage. 
Into  a  cloven  pine ;  within  which  rift 
Imprison'd,  thou  didst  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years ;  within  which  space  she  died, 
And  left  thee  there ;  where  thou  didst  vent  thy  groans. 
As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike :  Then  was  this  island, 
(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-bom)  not  honoured  with 
A  human  shape. 

Art,  Yes ;  Caliban  her  son. 

Pro,  Dull  thing,  I  say  so ;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.     Thou  best  know'st 
What  torment  I  jiid  find  thee  in :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears  :  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo ;  it  was  mine  art. 
When  I  arriv'd,  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

Ari,  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Pro,  If  thou  more  murmur'st,  I  will  rend  an  oak. 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
.Thou  hast  howl'jd  away  twelve  winters. 

"  Behests,  commands. 
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Aru  Pardon,  master : 

i  will  be  correspondent  to  command. 
And  do  my  sprightin^  gently. 

Pro.  Do  so ;  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

Ari,  That's  my  noble  master  ! 

What  shall  I  do?  say  what?  what  shall  I  do? 

Pro.  Go,  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'  the  sea ; 
be  subject 
To  no  sight  but  thine  and  mine ;  invisible 
To  every  eyeball  else.     Go,  take  this  shape, 
And  hither  come  in't :  go  hence,  with  diligence. 

[Exit  Ariel. 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake !  thou  hast  slept  well ; 
Awake ! 

Mira.  The  strangeness  of  your  story  put 
Heaviness  in  me. 

Pro.  Shake  it  off:  Come  on; 

Well  visit  Caliban,  my  slave,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer. 

Mira.  Tis  a  villain,  sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro.  But,  as  'tis, 

We  cannot  miss  ^  him :  he  does  make  our  fire. 
Fetch  in  our  wood ;  and  serves  in  offices . 
That  profit  us.     What  ho !  slave !  Caliban ! 
Thou  earth,  thou !  speak. 

Cal.  [  Within.]         There's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro,  Come  forth,  I  say ;  there's  other  business 
for  thee: 
Come  forth,  thou  tortoise !  when  ^  ? 

^  i.e.  we  caooot  do  without  him.  The  phrase  is  still  common 
in  the  midland  counties. 

*  This  is  a  common  expression  of  impatience.  Vide  note  on 
King  Richard  II.  Act  i.  Scene  1. 
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Re-enter  Ariel,  like  a  Water-nymph. 

Fine  apparition !  My  quaint^  Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Art,  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.  [Exit. 

Pro,  Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil  himself 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth ! 

Enter  Caliban. 

Co/.  As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brush'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen 
Drop  on  you  both !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye, 
And  blister  you  all  o'er ! 

Pro,  For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have 
cramps. 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up ;  urchins  ^^ 
Shall,  for  that  vast  ^  of  night  that  they  may  work 
All  exercise  on  thee :  thou  shalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  them. 

Cat,  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother. 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.   When  thou  camest  first, 
Thou  strok'dst  me,  and  mad'st  much  of  me ;  would'st 
give  me 

^  Qtunnt  here  means  brisk,  spruce,  dexteroas,  from  the  French 
cointe, 

^^  Urchins  were  fairies  of  a  particular  class.  Hedgehogs  were 
also  called  urchins;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  sprites  were  so 
named,  becanse  they  were  of  a  mischievous  kind,  the  urchin  being 
anciently  deemed  a  very  noxions  animal.  Shakspeare  again  men- 
tions these  fairy  beings  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

**  Like  archins,  onphes,  and  fairies  green  and  white." 
In  the  phrase  still  current,  **  a  little  urchin,"  the  idea  of  the  fairy 
still  remains. 

^  That  vast  of  night  is  that  space  of  night.    So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  In  the  deadtra»<  and  middle  of  the  night,"  nox  vasta,  midnight, 
when  all  things  are  quiet  and  still,  making  the  world  appear  one 
great  uninhabited  waste.  In  the  pneumatology  of  ancient  times 
visionary  beings  had  different  allotments  of  time  suitable  to  the 
rarietf  Mnd  nature  of  their  agency. 


^     , 
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Water  widi  berries  in't;  and  teach  me  how 

To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less, 

That  bum  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  loVd  thee. 

And  shew'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  the  isle. 

The  fresh  springs,  brine  pits,  barren  place,  and  fertile ; 

Cursed  be  I  that  did  so ! — All  the  charms 

Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you ! 

For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have. 

Which  first  was  mine  own  king :  and  here  you  sty  me 

In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 

The  rest  of  the  island. 

Pro.  Thou  most  lying  slave. 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness:  I  have  us'd 

thee, 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care ;  and  lodg'd  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  didst  seek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

CaL  O  ho,  O  ho ! — 'would  it  had  been  done ! 
Thou  didst  prevent  me ;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  Abhorred  slave ; 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take. 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !  I  pitied  thee. 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thing  or  other;  when  thou  didst  not,  savage. 
Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  wouldst  gabble  like 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endow'd  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known :  But  thy  vile  race. 
Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in't  which  good 

natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with ;  therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confin'd  into  this  rock, 
Who  hadst  deserv'd  more  than  a  prison. 

CaL  You  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse :  The  red  plague  rid''  you. 
For  learning  me  your  language ! 

»  Destroj. 
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Pro,  *       Hag-seed,  hence ! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel;  and.be  quick,  thou  wert  best. 
To  answer  other  business.     Shrug'st  thou,  malice  ? 
If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps ; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches  ^ :  make  thee  roar. 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din ! 

CaL  No,  'pray  thee ! — 
I  must  obey :  his  art  is  of  such  power,  [Aside. 

It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos  ^, 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 

Pro,  So,  slave ;  hence ! 

{Exit  Caliban. 

Re-enter  Ariel  invisible,  playing  and  singing;  ^ 
Ferdinand  following  him. 

ARIEL'S  SONG. 

Cknne  unto  these  yellow  sands,         % 

And  then  take  hands: 
Courfsied  when  you  have,  and  kissed, 

(  The  wild  waves  whist  ^) 

^  The  word  aches  is  evidently  a  dissyllable  here  «nd  in  <two 
passages  of  Timon  of  Athens.  The  reader  will  remember  the  , 
senseless  clamour  that' was  raised  against  Kemble  for  .his  adhe- 
rence to  the  te'xt  of  Shakspeare  in  thas  pronouncing  it  as  the  mea- 
sure requires.  *  Ake"  says  Baret  in  his  Alvearie,  **  is  the  srerb 
of  this  substantive  Ache,  ch  being  turned  into  k."  And  that  ache 
was  pronounced  in  the  same  way  as  the  letter  h  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  passage  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  in  which  Mar- 
garet asks  Beatrice  for  what  she  cries  Heigh  ho,  and  she  answers 
for  an  h,  i.  e.  ache.  See  the  Epigram  of  Heywood  adduced  in 
illustration  of  that  passage.  This  orthography  and  pronunciation 
continued  even  to  the  times  of  Butler  and  Swift.  It  would  be 
easy  to  produce  numerous  instances. 

^  "  The  giants  when  they  found  themselves  fettered  roared  like 
bulls,  and  cried  upon  Setebos  to  help  them." — Eden^s  Hist,  of 
Travayle,  1577.  p.  434. 

»  Still,  silent. 
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Foot  itfeatly  here  and  there; 
Andy  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear. 

Hark,  hark! 
Bu%.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [dispersedly. 

Hie  watch-dogs  bark : 
Bur,  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [dispersedly. 

Hark,  hark!  I  hear 
The  strain  of  strutting  chanticlere 
Cry,  Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

.  Fer.  Where  should  this  musick  be  ?  i'  the  air,  or 

the  earth? 
It  sounds  no  more ; — and  sure,  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  of  the  island.     Sitting  on  a  bank, 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  father's  wreck. 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters ; 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  passion. 
With  its  sweet  air :  thence  I  have  follow'd  it. 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather : — But  'tis  gone. 
No,  it  begins  again. 

Ariel  sings. 

Full  fathom  Jive  thy  father  lies; 
,  Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes: 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 

[Burden,  ding-dong. 
Hark!  now  I  hear  them, — ding-dong,  bell, 

Fer,  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown'd  father.— 
This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owes^ : — I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

^  i.  e.  oumu    To  owe  was  to  potsest  or  appertmn  to,  io  ancient 
langni^e. 

d2 
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Pro,  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance, 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  yond'. 

Mirfl.  What  is't?  a  spirit? 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about !  Believe  me,  sir. 
It  carries  a  brave  form : — But  'tis  a  spirit. 

Pro,  No,  wench;   it  eats  and  sleeps,  and  hath 
such  senses 
As  we  have,  such :  This  gallant,  which  thou  seest. 
Was  in  the  wreck ;  and  but  he's  something  stain'd 
With  grief,  that's  beauty's  canker,  thou  might'st  call 

him 
A  goodly  person :  he  hath  lost  his  fellows. 
And  strays  about  to  find  them. 

Mira,  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine ;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Pro,  It  goes  on,  I  see,        [Aside. 

As  my  soul  prompts  it: — Spirit,  fine  Spirit !  I'll  free 

thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Fer,  Most  sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend ! — Vouchsafe,  my  prayer 
May  know,  if  you  remain  upon  this  island ; 
And  that  ypu  will  some  good  instruction  give. 
How  I  may  bear  me  here ;  My  prime  request. 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O  you  wonder ! 
If  you  be  maid^,  or  no? 

Mira,  No  wonder,  sir; 

But,  certainly  a  maid. 

Fer,  My  language!  heavens! — 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech. 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  spoken. 

^  The  folio  of  1685  reads  nuufe,  and  many  of  the  modern  edi- 
tors have  laboured  to  persuade  themselves  that  it  was  the  tme 
reading.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by  M.  Mason  that  the 
question  is  "  whether  our  readers  will  adopt  a  natural  and  simple 
expression,  which  re<mires  no  comment,  or  one  which  the  inge- 
aaJtj  ofmaay  comioeolators  has  bat  imperfectly  supported.'' 
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Pro.  How!  the  best? 

What  wert  thou^  if  the  king  of  Xaples  heard  thee? 

Fer,  A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Xaples :  he  does  hear  me; 
And,  that  he  does,  I  weep :  myself  am  Naples; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king  my  father  wrecked. 

Mira,  Alack,  for  mercy ! 

Fer.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords;  thedukeof  MUan, 
And  his  brave  son,  being  twain. 

Pro.  The  duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control^  thee. 
If  now  'twere  fit  to  do't: — At  the  first  sight  [Asids. 
They  have  chang'd  eyes ; — Delicate  Ariel, 
I'll  set  thee  free  for  this ! — A  word,  good  sir; 
I  fear,  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong^ :  a  word. 

Mira.  Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently  ?  This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw ;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sighed  for :  pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way ! 

Fer.  O,  if  a  virgin. 

And  your  affection  aot  gone  forth,  I'll  make  you 
The  queen  of  Xaples. 

Pro.  Soft,  sir;  one  word  more. — 

They  are  both  in  cither's  powers :  but  this  swift  business 
I  must  uneasy,  make,  lest  too  light  winning  [Aside. 
Make  the  prize  light. — One  word  more ;  I  charge  thee. 
That  thou  attend  me :  thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'st  not ;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island,  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on't. 

®  To  control  here  signifies  to  confute^  to  contradict  anenswer< 
ablj.  The  ancient  meaning  of  cotitrol  was  to  check  or  exhibit  a 
contrary  account t  from  the  old  French  contre-roUer. 

**  ** yon  have  done  yourself  some  wrong :"  that  is  gpoien 

a  faisehood.    Thus  in  The  Mfjrry  Wives  of  Windsor : 

**  This  is  not  well,  master  Ford,  this  wrongs  you" 
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Fer.  No^  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mira.  There's  nothingill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple : 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  an  house, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with't. 

Pro.  Follow  me. — [To  Ferd. 

Speak  not  you  for  him;  he's  a  traitor. — Come. 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together; 
Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink,  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  muscles,  wither'd  roots,  and  husks. 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled:  Follow. 

Fer.  No ; 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power.  [He  draws. 

Mira.  O  dear  father. 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful^^. 

Pro.  What,  I  say. 

My  foot  my  tutor! — ^Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor; 
Who  mak'st  a  show,  but  dar'st  not  strike,  thy  con- 
science 
Is  so  possess'd  with  guilt :  come  from  thy  ward ; 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick. 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira.  Beseech  you,  father ! 

Pro.  Hence ;  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Mira.  Sir,  have  pity ; 

I'll  be  his  surety. 

*^  Fearfvl  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  formidahU,  ter- 
rible, dreadfuif  like  the  French  ^ouvantable;  as  may  be  seen  by 
consolting  Cot^ave  or  any  of  oar  old  Dictionaries.  Shakspeare 
almost  always  uses  it  in  this  sense.  In  K.  Henry  VI.  Act  iii.  Sc. 
2,  **  A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are.''  He  has  also  fear- 
fui  wars ;  fearful  brayery ;  &c.  &c.  The  verb  to  fear  is  most 
commonly  used  for  to  fright,  to  terrify,  to  make  afraid.  Mr.  6if- 
ford  remarks,  *'  as  a  proof  how  litUe  our  old  dramatists  were 
understood  at  the  Restoration,  that  Dryden  censures  Jonson  for 
an  improper  use  of  this  word,  the  sense  of  which  he  altogether 
mistake's.'' 
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Pro.  Silence :  one  word  more 

^hall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.    What! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor?  hush! 
Thou  think'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he, 
Haying  seen  but  him  and  Caliban :  Foolish  wench ! 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  My  affections 

Are  then  most  humble ;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  Come  on;  obey:  [ToFerd. 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again, 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer.  So  they  are : 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father's  loss,  the  w<eakness  which  I  feel. 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  or  this  man's  threats. 
To  wjiom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me, 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid :  all  comers  else  o'  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro.  It  works : — Come  on. — 

Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel ! — Follow  me.-— 

[To  Ferd.  and  Mira« 
Hark,  what  thou  else  shalt  do  me.        [To  Ariel. 

Mira.  Be  of  comfort; 

My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  sir. 
Than  he  appears  by  speech ;  this  is  unwonted. 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro.  Thou  shalt  be  as  free 

As  mountain  winds :  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Art.  To  the  syllable. 

Pro.  Come,  follow :  speak  not  for  lum.  [Exetmi. 
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ACT  11. 

* 

SCENE  I.     Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gon- 
ZALO,  Adrian,  Francisco,  and  others. 

Gon,  'Beseech  you,  sir,  be  merry  :  you  have  cause 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy;  for  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss :  our  hint^  of  woe 
Is  common ;  every  day,  some  sailor's  wife. 
The  masters  of  some  merchant^,  and  the  merchant. 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe :  but  for  the  miracle, 
I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us :  then  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 
Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

Alan.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant.  The  visitor'  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

Seb.  Look,  he's  winding' up  the  watch  of  his  wit; 
by  and  by  it  will  strike. 

Gon.  Sir, 

Seb.  One: ^Tell. 

Gon.  When  every  grief  is  entertain'd,  that's  ofFer'd, 
Comes  to  the  entertainer — ^ 

Seb.  A  dollar. 

Gon.  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed;   you  have 
spoken  trtler  than  you  purposed. 

Seb.  You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant 
you  should. 

Gon.  Therefore,  my  lord, — 

^  See  note  14,  p.  20. 

^  It  was  usual  to  call  a  merchant-vessel  a  merchant,  as  we  now 
saj  a  merchant-man, 

'  He  calls  Gonzalo  the  visitor,  in  allusion  to  the  office  of  one 
who  visits  the  sick  to  give  advice  and  consolation. 
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Ani.  Tie,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue ! 

Alon.  I  pr'ythee,  spare. 

Gon,  Well,  I  have :  But  yet — 

Seb.  He  will  be  talking. 

Ani,  Which  of  them,  he,  or  Adrian,  for  a  good 
wager,  first  begins  to  crow  ? 

Seb,  The  old  cock. 

Ant.  The  cockrel. 

Seb.  Done :  The  wager  ? 

Ant.  A  laughter. 

Seb.  A  match. 

Adr.  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert, — 

Seb.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ant.  So  you've  pay'd. 

Adr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almost  inaccessible, — 

iSfeft.  Yet, 

Adr.  Yet. 

Ant.  He  could  not  miss  it. 

Adr.  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  deli- 
cate temperance^. 

Ant.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench. 

Seb.  Ay,  and  a  subtle ;  as  he  most  learnedly  de- 
livered. 

Adr.  The  air  breathqfs  upon  us  here  most  sweetly. 

Sdf.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant.  Or,  as  'twere  perfumed  by  a  fen. 

Gon.  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant.  True ;  save  means  to  live.  ' 

Seb.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

Gon.  How  lush  ^  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  ?  how 
green  ? 

Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

*  Temperance  is  here  used  for  temperature,  or  temperaieness, 
^  Lush  is  luxuriant,  in  like  manner  luscious  is  used  in  A  Mid- 
sommer  Night's  Dream :  , 

"  Qaite  over-canopied  with  Uucious  woodbine." 
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5e6.  With  an  eye  ^  of  green  int. 

Ant,  He  misses  not  much. 

Seb,  No ;  he  doth  but  mistake  the  truth  totally. 

Gon.  But  the  rarity  of.it  is  (which  is  indeed  almost 
beyond  credit) — 

Seb.  As  many  vouch'd  rarities  are. 

Gon,  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were, 
drenched  in  the  sea,  hold,  notwithstanding,  their 
freshness,  and  glosses;  being  rather  new  dy'd  than 
stain'd  with  salt  water. 

Ant,  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak, 
would  it  not  say,  he  lies? 

Seb,  Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Gon,  Methinks,  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh  as 
wheii  we  put  them  on  first  in  Africk,  at  the  mar- 
riage of  the  king's  fair  daughter  Claribel  to  the 
king  of  Tunis. 

Seb.  'Twas  a  sweet  marriage,  and  we  prosper 
well  in  our  return. 

Adr.  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a 
paragon  to  their  queen. 

Gon.  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

Ant,  Widow?  a  pox  o'  that!  How  came  that 
widow  in?  Widow  Dido  ! 

Seb,  What  if  he  had  said  widower  ^neas  too  ? 
good  lord,  how  you  take  it ! 

Adr,  Widow  Dido,  said  you  ?  you  make  me 
study  of  that:  she  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon.  This  Tunis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage? 

Gon.  I  assQre  you,  Carthage. 

Ant.  His  word  is  more  thaii  the  miraculous  harp''^. 

^  That  is,  with  a  shtide  or  small  portion  of  green. 

**  Red  with  an  eye  of  bine  makes  a  purple."— BoyJc. 
^  Alldding  to  the  wonders  of  Amphion's  music. 
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Seb,  He  hath  rais'd  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

Ant.  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy 
next? 

8eb.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

Ani.  And  sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea,  bring 
forth  more  islands. 

Gan.  Ay? 

Ant,  Why,  in  good  time. 

Gon.  Sir,  we  were  talking  that  our  garments  seem 
now  as  fresh  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  the  mar- 
riage of  your  daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 

Ant»  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 

Seb.  'Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ant.  O,  widow  Dido;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gon.  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first 
day  I  wore  it?  I  mean,  in  a  sort^. 

Ant.  That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 

Gon.  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter*s  marriage  ? 

Alan.  You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense :  'Would  I  had  never 
Married  my  daughter  there !  for,  coming  thence. 
My  son  is  lost;  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too. 
Who  is  so  far  from  Italy  remov'd, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.     O  thou  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  AKlan,  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee ! 

Fran.  Sir,  he  may  live ; 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs ;  he  trod  the  water. 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him :  his  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bow'd, 

*  That  M,  in  a  manner  or  degree, 
VOL.  I.  E 
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As  stooping  to  relieve  him :  I  not  doubt, 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Alon.  No,  no,  he's  gone. 

Seb,  Sir>  you  may  thank  yourself  for  this  great  loss ; 
That  would  not  bless  our  Europe  with  your  daughter. 
But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African; 
Where  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  from  your  eye. 
Who  has  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on't. 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb,  You  were  kneel'd  to,  and  imp6rtun'd  otherwise 
By  all  of  us ;  and  th&  fair  soul  herself 
Weighed  ^,  between  loathness  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o'  the  beam  she'd  bow.     We  have  lost 

your  son,         * 
I  fear,  for  ever ;  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them  of  this  business'  making. 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them :  the  fault's 
Your  own. 

Alon,  So  is  the  dearest^^  of  the  loss. 

Gon,  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness. 
And  time  to  speak  it  in ;  you  rub  the  sore. 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Seb,  Very  well. 

Ant,  And  most  cfairurgeonly. 

Gon,  It  b  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir. 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Seb,  Foul  weather? 

Ant,  Very  foul. 

Gon.  Had  I  a  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 

Ant,  He'd  sow  it  with  netde-seed. 

Seb,  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Gon.  And  were  the  king  of  it.  What  would  I  do  ? 

Seb,  'Scape  getting  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 

'  i.  e.  Deliberated,  was  in  suspense. 
>®  See  note  on  Twelfth  Night,  Act  v.  Sc.  1. 
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Cron.  V  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things :  for  no  kind  of  tra£Sck  ^^ 
Would  I  admit;  no  name  of  magistrate; 
Letters  should  not  be  known ;  riches,  poirerty, 
And  use  of  service,  none ;  contract,  succession, 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none : 
No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil : 
No  occupation ;  all  men  idle,  all; 
And  women  too ;  but  innocent  and  pure : 
No  sovereignty : — 

Seb.  And  yet  he  would  be  king  on't. 

Ant.  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets 
the  beginning. 

Gon,  All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour :  treason,  felony, 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine^. 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth. 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foison  ^',  all  abundance. 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Seb.  No  marrying  'mong  his  subjects  ? 

Ant.  None,  man ;  lUl  idle ;  whores,  and  knaves. 

Gen.  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir, 
To  excel  the  golden  age  ^*. 

Seb.  'Save  his  majesty ! 

Ant.  Long  live  Gonzalo  ! 

Gon.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  sir? — 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  no  more :  thou  dost  talk  nothing 
to  me. 

**  See  Montaigne's  Euajs  translated  bj  John  Florio,  foL  1603, 
Chap.     "  Of  the  Caniballes." 

^'  An  engtM  was  a  term  applied  to  any  kind  of  machtM  in 
Shakspeare's  age. 

'^  Foison  is  only  another  word  for  plenty  or  abundance  of  pro- 
vision, but  chiefly  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  In  a  subsequent 
soene  we  have — 

"  Earth's  increase,  and  foison  plenty." 

^^  See  Montaigne  as  cited  before. 
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Gen,  I  do  well  believe  your  highness ;  and  did  it 
to  minister  occasion  to  these  gentlemen^  who  are  of 
such  sensible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always  use 
to  laugh  at  nothing. 

Ant.  Twas  you  we  laugh'd  at. 

Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  no- 
thing to  you;  so  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at 
nothing  stiU. 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given  ? 

Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

G(m,  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle :  you 
would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if  she  would 
continue  in  it  five  weeks  without  changing^. 

Enter  Ariel,  invisible,  playing  solemn  musick. 

Seb.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Gon,  No,  I  warrant  you;  I  will  not  adventure 
my  discretion  so  weakly.  Will  you  laugh  me  asleep^ 
for  I  am  very  heavy  ? 

Ant.'  Go  sleep,  and  hear  us. 

[AU  sleep  but  Alon.  Seb.  and  Ant. 

AUm.  What,  all  so  soon  asleep !  X  wish  mine  eyes 
Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts :  I  find. 
They  are  inclin'd  to  do  so. 

Seb.  Please  you,  sir. 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth. 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Ant.  We  two,  my  lord. 

Will  guard  your  person,  while  you  take  your  rest. 
And  watch  your  safety. 


^^  Warborton  remarks  that  *'  aU  this  dialogue  is  a  fine  satire 
on  the  Utopian  Treatises  of  Government,  and  the  impracticable 
inconsistent  schemes  therein  recommended.*' 
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Alon.  Thank  you :  Wondrous  heavy. 

[Alonso  sleeps.    Exit  Ariel. 

Seb.  What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them ! 

Ant,  It  is  the  quality  o'  the  climate. 

Seb.  Why 

Doth  it  not  then  our  eye-lids  sink  ?  I  find  not 
Myself  dispos'd  to  sleep* 

Ant.  Nor  I ;  my  spirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent; 
They  dropp'd,  as  by  a  thunder-stroke.    What  might 
Worthy  Sebastian  ? — O,  what  might  ? — No  more ; — 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face, 
What  thou  should'st  be :  the  occasion  speaks  thee ;  and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb.  What,  art  thou  waking? 

Ant.  Do  you  not  hear  me  speak? 

Seb.  I  do;  and,  surely^ 

It  is  a  sleepy  language ;  and  thou  speak'st 
Out  of  thy  sleepy  What4s~tt1fcou  didst  say  ? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 
With  eyes  wide  open ;  standing,  speaking,  moving. 
And  yet  so  fast  asleep. 

Ant.  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  lefst  thy  fortune  sleep— die  rather;  wink'st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly ; 

There's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Ant.  I  am  more  seiious  than  my  custom :  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me ;  which  to  do. 
Trebles  thee  o'er  ^®. 

Seb.  Well ;  I  am  standing  water. 

*^  AntoDio  apparenUy  means  to  say,  "  Yon  mast  be  more  seri- 
ous than  yon  usually  are,  if  you  wonld  pay  attention  to  my  pro- 
posals ;  which  attention,  if  yon  bestow  it,  will  in  the  end  make 
you  thrice  what  you  are," 

E2 
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Ant,  I'll  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  Do  so :  to  ebb, 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  thee. 

Ant.  O, 

If  you  but  knew  how  you  the  purpose  cherish. 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  in  stripping  it. 
You  more  invest  it^^ !  Ebbing  men,  indeed, 
Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run. 
By  their  own  fear,  or  sloth. 

Seb.  Pr'ythee,  say  on : 

The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee ;  and  a  birth,  indeed. 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Thus,  sir: 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this 
(Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory. 
When  he  Is  earth'd,)  hath  here  almost  persuaded 
(For  he's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 
Professes  to  persuade)  the  king^  his  son's  alive ; 
Tis  as  impossible  that  he's  undrown'd. 
As  he  that  sleeps  here,  swims. 

Seb,  I  have  no  hope 

That  he's  undrown'd. 

Ant,  O,  out  of  that  no  hope. 

What  great  hope  have  you !  no  hope,  <^at  way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  an  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond  ^^, 

*7  Sebastian  introdaces  the  simile  of  water.  It  is  taken  up  by 
Antonio,  who  sajs  he  will  teach  his  stagnant  water  to  flow,  f*  It 
has  already  learned  to  ebb,"  says  Sebastian,  fo  which  Antonip 
replies — "  O,  if  yon  but  knew  how  much  even  that  metaphor, 
which  yon  nse  in  jest,  encourages  the  design  which  I  hint  at ; 
how,  in  stripping  it  of  words  of  their  common  meaning,  and  using 
them  figuratiyely,  you  adapt  them  to  your  own  situation."— JScb'ii- 
bmrgh  Magazine,  Nov,  1786. 

^"  i.e.  The  utmost  extent  of  the  prospect  of  ambition,  the  point 
where  the  eye  can  pass  no  farther. 
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But  doubts  discovery  there.  Will  you  grant,  with  me, 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd  ? 

Seb.  He's  gone. 

Ant.  Then  tell  me, 

Who's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb.  Claribel. 

Ant.  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis ;  she  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life ;  she  that  from  Xaples 
Can  have  no  note^^,  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(The  man  i'  the  moon's  too  slow,)  till  new-bom  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable :  she,  from  whom 
We  all  were  sea-swallow'd,  though  some  cast  again; 
And,  by  that  destiny,  to  perform  an  act. 
Whereof  what's  past  is  prologue ;  what  to  come. 
In  your's  and  my  discharge^. 

Seb.  What  stuff  is  this  ?— ^How  say  you  ? 

Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter's  queen  of  Tunis ; 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Ant.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out.  How  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  us  back  to  Naples  ? — Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake ! — Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seiz'd  them ;  why  they  were  no  worse 
Than  now  they  are :  There  be,  that  can  rule  Naples^ 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps ;  lords,  that  can  prate 

"  The  commentators  have  treated  this  as  a  remarkable  instance 
of  Sbakspeare*s  ignorance  of  Geography,  bat  though  the  real  dis- 
tance between  Naples  and  Tunis  is  not  so  immeasnrable ;  the 
intercourse  in  earlj  times  between  the  Neapolitans  and  the  Tuni- 
sians was  not  so  frequent  as  to  make  it  popularly  considered  less 
than  a  formidable  voyage;  Shakspeare  may  however  be  coun- 
tenanced in  bis  poetical  exaggeration,  when  we  remember  that 
.£schylus  has  placed  the  river  Eridanus  in  Spain ;  and  that  Ap- 
polonius  Rhodius  describes  the  Rhone  and  the  Po  as  meeting  in 
one  and  discharging  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

^  "What  is  past  is  the  prologue  to  events  which  are  to  come ; 
that  depends  on  what  yon  and  I  are  to  perform. 
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As  amply,  and  unnecessarily. 

As  this  Gonzalo ;  I  myself  could  make 

A  chough 2^  of  as  deep  chat.     O,  that  you  bore 

The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this 

For  your  advancement !  Do  you  understand  me  ? 

Seb,  Methinks,  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remember, 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant.  True : 

And,  look,  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me ; 
Much  feater  than  before :  My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Seb.  But,  for  your  conscience — 

Ant.  Ay,  sir;  where  lies  that?  if  it  were  a  kybe, 
Twould  put  me  to  my  slipper;  but  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom :  twenty  consciences. 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they, 
And  melt,  ere  they  molest!  Here  lies  your  brother, 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon. 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like,  that's  dead ; 
Whom  I,  with  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it. 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever :  whiles  you,  doing  thus. 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course.     For  all  the  rest. 
They'll  take  suggestion^,  as  a  cat  laps  milk; 
They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.  Thy  case,  dear  friend, 

^  A  chough  is  a  bird  of  the  jackdaw  kind. 

^  Suggestion  is  freqaenUj  used  in  the  sense  of  temptaiioUf  or 
teduetion,  by  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries.  The  sense  here 
is  that  they  wUl  adopt  and  bear  witness  to  any  tale  that  may  be 
dictated  to  them. 
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Shall  be  my  precedent;  as  thou  gofst  Milan^ 
I'll  come  by  Naples.    Draw  thy  sword :  one  stroke 
Shall  free  Uiee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st; 
And  I  the  king  shall  love  thee. 

AiU.  Draw  together : 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like, 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 

S^.  O,  but  one  word. 

[They  converse  apart. 

MuHck.     Re-enter  Ariel,  invisible. 

Ari.  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the  danger 
That  you,  his  friend,  are  in ;  and  sends  me  forth, 
For  else  his  projects  die^^,  to  keep  them  living. 

[Sings  in  GoNZALo's  ear. 

While  you  here  do  snoring  lie, 
Open-e^d  conspiracy 

His  time  doth  take: 
Tf  of  life  you  keep  a  care, 
Shake  off  sluTnber,  and  beware: 

Awake!  awake! 

Ant,  Then  let  us  both  be  sudden. 

Grofi.  Now^  good  angels,  preserve  the  king ! 

[They  wake. 

AUm.  Why,  how  now,  ho !  awake !  Why  are  you 
drawn? 
Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking? 

Gon.  What's  the  matter? 

Seb.  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose. 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burst  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions;  did  it  not  wake  you? 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

^  The  old  copies  read  "  For  else  his  pmgect  dUs"  Bj  Uie 
trantpositioo  of  a  letter  this  passage,  which  has  much  puzzled  the 
editors,  is  rendered  more  intelligihle. — "  — to  keep  them  liTing/' 
rdates  to  projects,  and  not  to  Alonso  and  Chmudo,  as  Staeyens 
and  Johnson  erroneously  supposed. 
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Ahn.  I  heard  nothing. 

AtU.  O,  'twas  a  dm  to  fright  a  monster's  ear; 
To  make  an  earthquake ;  sure  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Alon.  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo  ? 

Gon.  Upon  mine  honour,  sir,  I  heard  a  humming, 
And  that  a  strange  tone  too,  which  did  awake  me : 
I  shak'd  you,  sir,  and  cried;  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn : — there  was  a  noise. 
That's  verity :  'Best  stand  upon  our  guard; 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place :  let's  draw  our  weapons. 

Ahn,  Lesid  off  this  ground;  and  let's  make  fur- 
ther search 
For  my  poor  son. 

Gon,  Heavens  keep  him  from  these  beasts ! 

For  he  is,  sure,  i'  the  island. 

Alon,  Lead  away. 

Ari,  Prospero  my  lord  shall  know  what  I  have 

done :  [Aside. 

So,  king,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.     Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Caliban,  with  a  burden  of  Wood. 

A  noise  of  Thunder  heard. 

Cal.  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease !  His  spirits  hear  me. 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse.  But  they'll  nor  pinch, 
Fright  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i'  the  mire^ 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  them ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me : 
Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe^  and  chatter  at  me. 
And  after,  bite  me;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  which 

^  To  moe  is  to  make  mouths,    "  To  make  a  moe  like  ao  ape. 
Distorqaere  os.    Rictam  dedacere." — Baret. 
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lie  toMblin^  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  |^cks^  at  my  foot-fall;  sometime  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders,  who,  with  cloyen  tongues. 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness : — Lo !  now !  lo ! 

Enter  Trinculo. 

Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his ;  and  to  torment  me. 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowly :  111  fall  flat; 
Perchance  he  will  not  mind  me. 

TVm.  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  off 
any  weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing :  I 
hear  it  sing  i'  the  wind :  yond'  same  black  cloud, 
yond'  huge  one,  looks  like  a  foul  bumbard^  that 
would  shed  his  liquor.  If  it  should  thunder,  as  it 
did  before,  I  know  not  where  to  hide  my  head: 
yond'  same  cloud  cannot  choose  but  fall  by  pailfuls. 
— What  have  we  here?  a  man  or  a  fish?  Dead  or 
alive  ?  A  fish :  he  smells  like  a  fish ;  a  very  ancient 
and  fish-like  smell ;  a  kind  of,  not  of  the  newest, 
Poor-John.  A  strange  fish!  Were  I  in  England 
now,  (as  once  I  was,)  and  had  but  this  fish  painted, 
not  a  holiday-fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of 
silver:  there  would  this  monster  make  a  man^;  any 
strange  beast  there  makes  a  man :  when  they  will 
not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  wiU 
lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.  Legg'd  like  a 
man !  and  his  fins  like  arms !  Warm,  o'  my  troth ! 
I  do  now  let  loose  my  opinion,  hold  it  no  longer; 
this  is  no  fish  but  an  islander,  that  hath  lately  suf- 

'  Pridu  is  the  ancient  word  for  prickles. 
'  A  bumbard  is  a  black  jack  of  leather,  to  hold  beer,  &c. 
^  i.  e.  nuike  a  man*s  fortune.    That  in  A  Midaonuner  Night's 
Dream — 

"  We  are  all  made  men.'* 

And  in  the  old  comedy  of  Ram  Alley — 

"  She*!  a  wench  * 

Was  bom  to  maJ»  ut  all.'' 
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fered  by  a  thunderbolt.  [ITamder.']  Alas !  the  storm 
is  come  again :  my  best  way  is  to  creep  under  his 
gaberdine^;  there  is  no  other  shelter  hereabout: 
Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed-fellows. 
I  will  here  shroud,  till  the  dregs  of  the  storm  be 
past. 

Enter  Stephano,  singing;  a  Bottle  in  his  hand. 

Ste.  /  shall  no  more  to  sea,  to  sea, 
Mere  shall  I  die  ashore; — 

This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral : 
Well,  here's  my  comfort.  [Drinks. 

The  master,  the  swabber,  the  boatswain,  and  I, 

The  gunjier,  and  his  mate, 
Lov^d  Mall,  Megg,  and  Marian,  and  Margery, 
But  none  ofus  car* d  for  Kate: 
For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang. 
Would  cry  to  a  sailor.  Go,  hang : 
She  lov^d  not  the  savour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch. 
Yet  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  where-e^er  she  did  itch  : 
Then  to  sea  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 

This  is  a  scurvy  tune  too :  But  here's  my  comfort. 

[Drinks. 
CaL  Do  not  torment  me :  O ! 
Ste.  What's  the  matter  ?   Have  we  devils  here  ? 

^  A  gaberdine  was  a  coarse  outer  garmeDt.  '*  A  shepherd's 
pelt,  frock,  or  gaberdine,  sach  a  coarse  long  jacket  as  oar  ][>or- 
ters  wear  over  the  rest  of  their  garments,"  sajs  Cotgrave.  "  A 
kind  of  roagh  cassock  or  frock  like  an  Irish  mantle,"  says  Philips. 
It  is  from  the  low  Latin  Galvardina,  whence  the  French  GaJbmrdin 
and  Gaban.  One  woald  almost  think  Shakspeare  had  been  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  following  passage  in  Chapman's  version  of  the 
fourth  Book  of  the  Odyssey : 

" The  sea  calves  savour  was 

So  passing  sowre  (they  still  being  bred  at  seas) 

It  much  aflUcted  ns,  for  who  can  please 

To  lie  by  one  of  these  same  sea-bred  whales." 
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Do  you  :put.  tricks  upon  us  with  savages,  and  men 
of  Inde  ?  Ha !  I  haye  not  scap'd  drowning,  to  be 
afeard  now  of  your  four  legs ;  for  it  hath  been  said. 
As  proper  a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs,  cannot 
make  him  give  ground :  and  it  shall  be  said  so  again, 
while  Stephano  breathes  at  nostrils. 

Cal.  The  spirit  torments  me :  O ! 

Ste.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  four 
legs ;  who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague :  Where 
the  devil  should  he  learn  our  language  ?  I  will  give 
him  some  reUef,  if  it  be  but  for  that :  If  I  can  reco- 
ver him,  and  keep  him  tame,  and  get  to  Naples  with 
him,  he's  a  present  for  any  emperor  that  ever  trod 
on  neat's-leather. 

CaL  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee ; 
111  bring  my  wood  home  faster. 

Ste.  He's  in  his  fit  now ;  and  does  not  talk  after 
the  wisest.  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle :  if  he  have 
never  drunk  wine  afore  ^,  it  will  go  near  to  remove 
his  fit :  if  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I 
will  not  take  too  much*^  for  him:  he  shall  pay  for 
him  that  hath  him,  and  that  soundly. 

CktL  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt;  thou  wilt 
Anon,  I  know  it  by  thy  trembling : 
Now  Prosper  works  upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways;  open  your  mouth ;  here 
is  that  which  will  give  language  to  you,  cat;  open 
your  mouth : ;  this  will  shake  your  shaJcing,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  that  soundly :  you  cannot  tell  who's  your 
friend :  open  your  chaps  again. 

Trin,  I  should  know  that  voice :  It  should  be — 

^  No  impertiDent  hint  to  those  who  indalge  in  the  coDstant  ase  of 
wine.  When  it  is  necessary  for  them  as  a  medicine,  it  prodnces 
no  effect. 

"^  Any  sora,  ever  so  mnch,  an  ironical  expression  implying  that 
be  wonid  get  as  mnoh  as  he  conid  for  him. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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But  he  is  drowned;  and  these  are  devils:  Of  de- 
fend me  !— 

Ste.  Four  legs,  and  two  voices ;  a  most  delicate 
monster !  His  forward  voice  now  is  to  speak  well 
of  his  friend;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul 
speeches,  and  to  detract.  If  all  the  wine  in  my  bot- 
tle will  recover  him,  I  will  help  his  ague :  Come, 

Amen !  I  will  pour  some  in  thy  other  mouth. 

Trin.  Stephano, — 

Ste,  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me?  Mercy! 
mercy  I  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster:  I  will 
leave  him ;  I  have  no  long  spoon  ^. 

Trin.  Stephano ! — If  thou  beest  Stephano,  touch 
me,  and  speak  to  me ;  for  I  am  Trinculo ; — ^be  not 
afeard, — thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  Trinculo,  come  forth ;  I'll  pull 
thee  by  the  lesser  legs ;  If  any  be  Trinculo's  legs, 
these  are  they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed: 
How  cam'st  thou  to  be  the  siege  ^  of  this  moon-calf? 
Can  he  vent  Trinculos  7 

TVin,  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder- 
stroke:— But  art  thou  not  drowned,  Stephano-?  I 
hope  now,  thou  art  not  drowned.  Is  the  storm 
overblown  ?  I  hid  me  under  the  dead  moon-calf's  ^^ 
gaberdine,  for  fear  of  the  storm:  And  art  thou 
living,  Stephano?  O  Stephano,  two  Neapolitans 
'scap'd ! 

Ste.  Pr'ythee,  do  not  turn  me  about;  my  stomach 
is  not  constant 

'  Shakspeare  gives  his  characters  appropriate  language,  "They 
belch  forth  proverbs  in  their  drink,"  "  Good  liquor  will  make  a 
eat  speak"  and  "  he  who  eats  with  the  devil  had  need  of  a  long 
tpoon."  The  last  is  again  used  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  iv. 
So.  2. 

'  Siege  for  ittool,'  and  in  the  dirtiest  sense  of  the  word. 

'^  The  best  account  of  the  moon-ealf  may  be  fonnd  in  Drayton^s 
poem  with  that  title. 
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CW.  111686  be  fine  Uungs,  an  if  they  be  not  sprites. 
Thaf  s  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor : 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Sie.  How  did'st  thou  'scape  ?  How  cam'st  thou 
hither?  swear  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  cam'st  hither. 
I  escaped'  upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  tlie  sailors 
heaved  over-board,  by  this  bottle !  which  I  made  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  mine  own  hands,  since  I  was 
cast  a-shore. 

Col.  I'll  swear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy  true 
subject ;  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Ste.  Here ;  swear  then  how  thou  escap'dst. 

Trin.  Swam  a-shore,  man,  like  a  duck;  I  can 
swim  like  a  duck,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Ste.  Here,  kiss  the  book:  Though  thou  canst 
swim  like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

Trin.  O  Stephano,  hast  any  more  of  this  ? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man ;  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock 
by  the  sea-side,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How  now, 
moon-palf  ?  how  does  thine  ague? 

CaL  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  ^^ ! 

iSSfe.  Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee :  I  was 
the  man  in  the  moon  ^^,  when  time  was. 

Col,  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee; 
my  mistress  shewed  me  thee,  and  thy  dog,  and  thy 
bush. 

Ste.  Come,  swear  to  that :  kiss  the  book :  I  will 
furnish  it  anon  with  new  contents :  swear. 

Trin.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow 

*^  The  lodiaos  of  the  Island  of  S.  Salvador  asked  by  signs 
whether  Colnmbns  and  his  companions  were  not  come  down  from 
heaven. 

''  The  reader  may  consult  a  corioas  note  on  this  passage  in 
Mr.  Donee's  yery  interesting  Illnstrations  of  Shakspeare ;  where 
it  is  observed  that  Dante  makes  Cain  the  man  in  the  moon  with 
his  bundle  of  sticks ;  or  in  other  words  describes  the  moon  by  the 
periphrasis  "  Cqino  e  le  epine." 
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monster : — I  afeard  of  him  ? — a  very  weak  monster : 
— ^The  man  i'  the  moon  ? — a  most  poor  credulous 
monster : — Well  drawn,  monster,  in  good  sooth. 

Cal,  I'll  shew  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'  the  bland ; 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  foot :  I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 

Trin.  By  this  light,  a  most  perfidious  and  drunken 
monster ;  when  his  god's  asleep,  he'll  rob  his  bottle. 

CaL  I'll  kiss  thy  foot:  I'll  swear  myself  thy  subject. 

Ste.  Come  on  then ;  down,  and  swear. 

Trin.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy- 
headed  monster :  A  most  scurvy  monster !  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  beat  him, — 

Ste.  Come,  kiss. 

Ttin.  — ^but  that  the  poor  monster's  in  drink :  An 
abominable  monster ! 

Cal.  I'll  shew  thee  the  best  springs ;  I'll  pluck 
thee  berries : 
I'll  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve  ! 
I'll  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee. 
Thou  wondrous  man. 

Trin,  A  most  ridiculous  monster;  to  make  a  won- 
der of  a  poor  dnmkard. 

Cal.  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow ; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Shew  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet ;  I'll  bring  thee 
To  clust'ring  filberds,  and  sometimes  I'll  get  thee 
Young  sea-melb^^  from  the  rock:   Wilt  thou  go 
with  me? 

Ste.  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any 
more  talking. — ^Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  com- 
pany else  being  drowned,  we  will  inherit  here. — 
Here ;  bear  my  bottle.  Fellow  Trinculo,  we'll  fill 
him  by  and  by  again. 

'^  A  smaller  species  of  seagulls. 


! 
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Ckl.  FareweU,  nuuier:  farewell,  farewell. 

[Sings  drunkenly. 
Trm,  A  howling  monster;  a  drunken  monster. 

Cal.  No  more  darns  Fll  make  for  fish ; 
Nor  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring. 
Nor  scrape  trenchering,  nor  wash  dish; 
^Ban  'Ban,  Ca — Caliban, 
Has  a  new  master- — Get  a  new  man. 

Freedom,  hey-day!    hey-day,  freedom!   freedom, 
hey-day,  freedom ! 
Ste.  O  brave  monster !  lead  the  way.     [Exeuui. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.     Before  Prosperous  Cell. 

Enter  Ferdinand,  bearing  a  Log. 

Fer.  There  be  some  sports  are  painful ;  and  ^  their 
labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  ofF^:  some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone ;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.     This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me,  as  odious ;  but 
The  mistress,  which  I  serve,  quickens  what's  dead. 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures :  O,  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father's  crabbed; 
And  he's  composed  of  harshness.     I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up. 
Upon  a  sore  injunction :  My  sweet  mistress 

'  Pope  changed  and  to  hut  here,  withont  authoritj ',  we  mast 
read  and  in  the  seDte  of  and  yet, 

^  MolHtsr  autterutn  studio  fallente  lahortm* — Hor.  Sat.  iL  1.  9. 
So,  in  Macbeth :  "  The  labour  we  delight  in  phjsicks  pain*" 

f2 
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Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work ;  and  says,  such  base- 
ness 
Had  ne'er  like  executor.     I  forget : 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours ; 
Most  busy-less,  when  I  do  it. 

Enter  Miranda;  and  Prospero  at  a  distance. 

Mira,  Alas,  now!  pray  you, 

Work  not  so  hard :  I  would,  the  Ughtning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs,  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to  pile ! 
Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you :  when  this  bums, 
TwUl  weep  for  having  wearied  you :  My  father 
Is  hard  at  study ;  pray  now,  rest  yourself; 
He's  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Fer.  O  most  dear  mistress. 

The  sun  will  set,  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

Mira,  If  you'll  sit  down, 

I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while:  Pray,  give  me  that; 
I'll  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature; 

I'd  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back. 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo. 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mira.  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you :  and  I  should  do  it 
With  much  more  ease ;  for  my  good  will  is  to  it, 
And  your's  it  is  against. 

Pro.  Poor  worm !  thou  art  infected; 

This  visitation  shews  it. 

Mira.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer.  No,  noble  mistress ;  'tis  fresh  morning  with  me. 
When  you  are  by  at  night  ^.     I  do  beseech  you, 
(Chiefly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers,) 
What  is  your  name  ? 

'  "  Ta  mibi  corarom  reqoies,  ta  oocte  Tel  atra 
Lumen."-*  TibulL  Ub.  iv.  el.  13. 
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Mira,  Miranda  :^— O  my  father, 

I  have  broke  your  hest^  to  say  so ! 

Fer.  Admir'd  Miranda! 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration ;  worth 
Whaf  s  dearest  to  the  world !  Full  many  a  lady 
I  haye  ey'd  with  best  regard ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear:  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd^, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  But  you,  O  you. 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best^. 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex;  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own ;  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend, 
And  my  dear  father :  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of;  but,  by  my  modesty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower,)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape. 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  of:  but  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Fer.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda;  I  do  think,  a  king; 
{I  would,  not  so !)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  suffer 

*  See  Note  27,  p.  26.  «  See  Note  87,  p.  31. 

*  lo  the  first  book  of  Sidney's  Arcadia,  a  lover  says  of  his  mis- 
tress : 

"  She  is  herself  of  best  things  the  eoUeetion*" 

In  the  third  book  there  is  a  fable  which  may  haye  been  in  Shak- 
speare's  mind. 
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The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth. Hear  my  soul 

speak; — 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service ;  there  resides^ 
To  make  me  slave  to  it;  and,  for  your  sake. 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Fer.  O  heaven,  O  earth,  bear  witness  to  this  sound, 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event. 
If  I  speak  true ;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me  to  mischief!  I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else^  i'  the  world, 
Do  love,  prize^  honour  you. 

Mira.  I  am  a  fool. 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of  ^. 

Pro.  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections !  Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Mira.  At  mine  unworthiness,  diat  dare  not  ofibr 
What  I  desire  to  give ;  and  much  less  take. 
What  I  shall  die  to  want:  But  this  is  trifling; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself. 
The  bigger  bulk  it  shows.    Hence,  bashful  cunning! 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence ! 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 
If  not,  rU  die  your  maid :  to  be  your  fellow^ 

^  What  else,  for  whatsoever  else. 

^  Steevens  obserres  jastly  that  this  is  one  of  those  touches  of 
nature  which  distingoiak  Shakq^eare  from  all  other  writers.  There 
is  a  kindred  thought  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  Back,  foolish  tears,  back  to  your  native  spring ! 
Yoor  tributary  drops  bdong  to  woe, 
'Which  you  mbtaking  offer  up  to  joy.'' 

*  i.  e.  your  emnpaiUon.  Malone  has  cited  a  very  apposite  pas- 
sage  from  Catullus ;  but,  as  Mr.  Douce  remarks,  Shakspeare  had 
more  probably  the  pathetic  old  poem  of  The  Nut  Brown  Maid  iq 
hia  recollection. 
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You  may  deny  me ;  but  I'll  be  your  servant, 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  mistress,  dearest, 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

Mira,  My  husband  then  ? 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom :  here's  my  hand. 

Mira,  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in't:  And  now 
farewell. 
Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer,  A  thousand !  thousand ! 

[Exeunt  Fer.  and  Mir. 

Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be, 
Who  are  surpriz'd  with  all ;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.     I'll  to  my  book ; 
Por  yet,  ere  supper  time,  must  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.  [Exit, 

SCENE  II.     Another  part  of  the  Island. 

JBi*6r  Stephano  a«c?TRiNCULo;  Caliban  yb/- 

lowing  with  a  Bottle, 

Ste.  Tell  not  me ; — when  the  butt  is  out,  we  will 
drink  water;  not  a  drop  before:  therefore  bear  up, 
and  board  'em :  Servant-monster,  drink  to  me. 

TWn.  Servant-monster?  the  folly  of  this  island! 
They  say,  there's  but  five  upon  this  isle:  we  are 
three  of  them ;  if  the  other  two  be  brained  like  us, 
the  state  totters. 

Ste,  Drink,  servant^monster,  when  I  bid  thee; 
thy  eyes  are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 

THn,  Where  should  they  be  set  else?  he  were  a 
brave  monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tail. 

^e.  My  man-monster  hath  drowned  his  tongue  in 
sack:  for  my  pait,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me:  I 
swam,  ere  I  could  recover  the  shore,  five-and-thirty 
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leagues,  off  and  on,  by  tMs  light. — ^Thou  shalt  be  m  j 
lieutenant,  monster,  or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  ^  you  list ;  he's  no  standard. 

Ste.  We'll  not  run,  monsieur  monster. 

Trin.  Nor  go  neiliier :  but  you'll  lie,  like  dogs ; 
and  yet  say  nothing  neither. 

Ste,  Moon-calf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou 
beest  a  good  moon-calf. 

Cal.  How  does  thy  honour?  Let  me  lick  thy  shoe : 
I'll  not  serve  him,  he  is  not  valiant. 

Trin,  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster;  I  am 
in  case  to  justle  a  constable :  Why,  thou  deboshed^ 
fish  thou,  was  there  ever  man  a  coward,  that  hath 
drunk  so  much  sack  as  I  to-day  ?  Wilt  thou  tell  a 
monstrous  lie,  being  but  half  a  fish,  and  half  a  mon- 
ster? 

Cal,  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me !  wilt  thou  let  him, 
my  lord? 

Trin,  Lord,  quoth  he ! — that  a  monster  should  be 
such  a  natural ! 

Cal,  Lo,  lo,  again !  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee. 

^e,  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head ;  if 
you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree — ^The  poor  mon- 
ster's my  subject,  and  he  shall  not  suffer  indignity. 

Cal,  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  be  pleas'd 
to  hearken  once  again  to  the  suit  I  made  thee  ? 

Ste,  Marry  will  I:  kneel,  and  repeat  it;  I  will 
stand,  and  so  shall  Trinculo. 

Enter  Ariel,  invisible, 

Cal,  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  subject  to  a 
tyrant;  a  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath  cheated 
me  of  this  island. 

*  Veboshed,  this  is  the  old  orthography  o{  Debauched;  following 
the  soand  of  the  French  original.  In  altering  the  spelling  we 
have  departed  from  tiie  proper  pronanciation  of  the  word. 
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Art.  Thou  liest. 

CaL  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey,  tibou ! 
I  would,  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee : 
I  do  not  lie. 

Sie.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in  his 
tale,  by  this  hand,  I  will  supplant  some  of  your 
teeth. 

Trin.  Why,  I  said  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more. — [To  Caliban.] 
Proceed. 

CaL  I  say,  by  sorcery  he  got  this  isle ; 
From  me  he  got  it.     If  thy  greatness  will 
Rev^Dge  it  on  him — for,  I  know,  thou  dar'st ; 
But  this  thing  dare  not. 

Si€.  That's  most  certain. 

CaL  Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I'll  senre  thee. 

Ste.  How  now  shall  this  be  compassed?  Canst 
thou  bring  me  to  the  party  ? 

CaL  Yea,  yea,  my  lord ;  111  yield  him  thee  asleep , 
Where  thou  may'st  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Art.  Thou  liest,  thou  canst  not. 

CaL  What  a  pied^  ninny's  this?  Thou  scurvy- 
patch! — 
I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  giye  him  blows. 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him :  when  that's  gone. 
He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine ;  for  111  not  shew  him 
Where  the  quick  freshes^  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  further  danger:  inter- 
rupt the  monster  one  word  further,  and,  by  this  hand, 
111  turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors,  and  make  a  stock- 
fish of  Ihee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  I?  I  did  nothing;  111  go 
further  off. 

Ste,  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  lied? 

*  He  ealls  him  a  pied  ninny,  allndlDg  to  Trincnlo'i  partj-co- 
lonred  dress,  be  was  a  licensed  fool  or  jester. 

*  Quid:  freshes  are  living  springs. 
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Ari.  Thou  liest. 

Ste.  Do  I  so  ?  take  thou  that.  [Strikes  him.]  As 
you  like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin,  I  did  not  give  the  lie : — Out  o'  your  vnts, 

and  hearing  too  ? ^A  pox  o'  your  bottle !  this  can 

sack,  and  drinking  do. — A  murrain  on  your  moa- 
ster,  and  the  devil  take  your  fingers ! 

CaL  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ste.   Now,  forward  vnth  your  tale.     Pr'ythee 
stand  further  off. 

CaL  Beat  him  enough :  after  a  little  time, 
I'll  beat  him  too. 

;Si/e.  Stand  further. — -Come,  proceed. 

CaL  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  custom  with  him 
I'  the  afternoon  to  sleep :  there  thou  may'st  brain  him. 
Having  first  seized  his  books ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake. 
Or  cut  his  wezand^  with  thy  knife :  Remember, 
First  to  possess  his  books;  for  without  them 
He's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 
One  spirit  to  command :  They  all  do  hate  him. 
As  rootedly  as  I :  Bum  but  his  books ; 
He  has  brave  utensils,  (for  so  he  calls  them,) 
Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he'll  deck  vnthal. 
And  that  most  deeply  to  consider,  is 
The  beauty  of  his  daughter ;  he  himself 
Calls  her  a  non-pareil :  I  never  saw  a  woman. 
But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  she; 
But  she  as  far  surpasseth  Sycorax, 
As  greatest  does  least. 

Ste.  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass  ? 

CaL  Ay,  lord ;  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warrant. 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  Monster,  I  will  killthis  man:  his  daughter 
and  I  will  be  king  and  queen :  (save  our  graces !) 

^  W^zand,  i.  e.  throat  or  windpipe. 
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and  Trinculo  and  thyself  shall  be  viceroys : — Dost 
thou  like  the  plot,  Trinculo  ? 

Trin.  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  I  am  sorry  I  beat  thee : 
but,  while  thou  liyest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy 
head. 

Col.  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then  ? 

Sie,  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Ari,  This  will  I  tell  my  master. 

Cal.  Thou  mak'st  me  merry :  I  am  full  of  pleasure ; 
Let  us  be  jocund :  Will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Ste,  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason,  any 
reason :  Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing.         [Sings. 

Flout  'em,  and  shout  'em;  and  shout  'em,  and 

fiout  'em. 
Thought  is  free. 

Cal.  That's  not  the  tune. 

[Ariel  plays  the  tune  on  a  tabor  and  pipe. 

Ste.  What  is  this  same  ? 

Trin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the 
picture  of  No-body  ^. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  a  man,  shew  thyself  in  thy  like- 
ness :  if  thou  beest  a  devil,  take't  as  thou  list. 

Trin.  O,  forgive  me  my  sins ! 

Ste.  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts :  I  defy  thee : — 
Mercy  upon  us ! 

Cal.  Art  thou  afeard^? 

Ste.  No,  monster,  not  I. 

Cal.  Be  not  afeard;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises, 

*  The  picture  of  No-body  wu  a  common  sign.  There  is  also 
a  wood  cat  prefixed  to  an  old  plaj  of  No-body  and  Some-body 
which  represents  this  notable  person. 

*  To  afeiu',  is  an  obsolete  verb  with  the  same  meaning  as  to 
9§r9jg,  or  make  afraid. 

VOL.  I.  G 
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Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  sometimes  yoices, 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep, 
Will  make  me  sleep  again :  and  then,  in  dreaming, 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open,  and  shew  riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me ;  that,  when  I  wak'd, 
I  cry'd  to  dream  again. 

Ste,  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where 
T  shall  have  my  music  for  nothing. 

Cal,  When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 

Ste.  That  shall  be  by  and  by:  I  remember  the 
story. 

Trm.  The  sound  is  going  away :  let's  follow  it, 
and  after,  do  our  work. 

Ste.  Lead,  monster;   well  follow. — I  would,  I 
could  see  this  taborer^ :  he  lays  it  on. 

JHn.  Wilt  come  ?  Ill  follow,  Stephano.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     Another  part  of  the  Island. 

JE'w/erALONSO,SEBASTIAN,ANTONIO,GONZALO, 

Adrian,  Francisco,  and  others. 

Gon.  By'r  lakin^,  I  can  go  no  further,  sir; 
My  old  bones  ache ;  here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 
Tluroughforth-rights, and  meanders !  by  your  patience, 
I  needs  must  rest  me. 

Alon.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee, 

7  "  Yoa  shall  heare  in  the  ayre  the  sound  of  tabers  and  other  in- 
struments, to  put  the  trauellers  in  feare,  &c.  bj  evill  spirites  that 
make  these  sonndes,  and  also  do  call  diuerse  of  the  traaellers  by 
their  names,  &cc." — Trauels  of  Marcus  Paulus,  by  John  Frump- 
ton,  Ato.  1579.  To  some  of  these  circumstances  Milton  also 
allades : 

'' ' calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire; 

And  aery  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses." 
*  ByW  LAKIN  is  a  contraction  of  By  our  LADYKIN,  the  diminn- 
tire  of  our  lady. 
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Who  am  myself  attached  with  weariness. 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits :  sit  down,  and  rest. 
£yen  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer :  he  is  drown'd, 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find ;  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land :  Well,  let  him  go. 

Ant.  I  am  right  glad  that  he's  so  out  of  hope. 

[Aside  to  Sebastian. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolved  to  effect. 

Seb.  The  next  advantage 

Will  we  take  thoroughly. 

Ant.  Let  it  be  to-night : 

For,  now  they  are  oppress'd  with  travel,  they 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance. 
As  when  they  are  fresh. 

Seb.  I  say,  to-night :  no  more. 

Solemn  and  strange  musick;  and  Prospero  above, 
invisible.  Enter  several  strange  Shapes^  bringing 
in  a  Banquet;  they  dance  about  it  with  gentle  ac- 
tions of  salutation;  and  inviting  the  King,  ^c.  to 
eat 9  they  depart. 

Alon.  What  harmony  is  this  ?  my  good  friends,  hark  I 

Gon.  Marvellous  sweet  music ! 

Alon.  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens!  What  were 
these  ? 

Seb.  A  hving  drollery  * :  Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unicorns;  that,  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne^;  one  phcenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  diere. 

'  Shows,  caUed  DroUeriet,  were  in  Shakspeare's  time  performed 
by  puppets  only.  From  these  our  modem  droOs,  exhibited  at 
fairs,  &c.  took  their  name.  "  A  living  drollery/'  is  therefore  a 
drollery  not  by  wooden  bat  by  living  personages. 

3  "  I  myself  have  heard  straunge  things  of  this  kind  of  tree ; 
namely,  in  regard  of  the  bird  Phcenix,  which  is  supposed  to  hare 
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Ant.  I'll  believe  both ; 

And  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me. 
And  I'll  be  sworn  'tis  true:  Travellers  ne'er  did  lie, 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  them. 

Gon,  If  in  Naples 

I  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  ? 
If  I  should  say  I  saw  such  islanders, 
(For,  certes  ^,  these  are  people  of  the  island,) 
Who,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet  note, 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle,  kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  shall  find 
Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

Pro.  Honest  lord, 

ITiou  hast  said  well;  for  some  of  you  there  present 
Are  worse  than  devils.  [Aside. 

Ahm.  I  cannot  too  much  muse  ^, 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound,expressing 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Pro.  Praise  in  departing  ^ 

[Aside. 

Fran.  They  vanish'd  strangely. 

Seb.  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind;  for  we  have  sto- 
machs.— 
Will't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here? 

Alon.  Not  I. 

Gon.  Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear:  When  we 
were  boys. 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers, 

taken  that  name  of  this  date  tree  (called  in  Greek  ^ivi^ ;  for  it 
was  assured  unto  me,  that  the  said  bird  died  with  that  tree,  aLd 
revived  of  itselfe  as  the  tree  sprang  againe." — Holland's  Trati^> 
lotion  of  Pliny,  B.  xiii.  C.  4. 

*  Certainly.  *  Wonder. 

^  "Praise  in  departing,**  is  a  proverbial  phrase  signifying,  Po 
not  praise  your  entertainment  too  soon,  lest  yon  sboidd  have  ret^- 
son  to  retract  yoar  commendation. 
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Dew-Iapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging 

at  them 
Wallets  of  flesh?  or  that  there  were  such  men, 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts?  which  now  we 

find. 
Each  putter-out  on  five  for  one^,  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

Alon.  I  will  stand  to,  and  feed. 

Although  my  last :  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past : — Brother,  my  lord  the  duke. 
Stand  too,  and  do  as  we. 

Thunder  and  Lightning,  Enter  Ariel  like  a  Harpy  ; 
daps  his  wings  upon  the  table,  and,  by  a  quaint 
device,  the  Banquet  vanishes, 

Ari.  ITou  are  three  men  of  sin,  whom  destiny, 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world. 
And  what  is  in't,)  the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caused  to  belch  up ;  and  on  this  island 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit;  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  liye.     I  have  made  you  mad; 

[Seeing  Alon.  Seb.  Sfc.  draw  their  swords. 
And  even  with  such  like  valour,  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  selves.    You  fools !  I  and  my  fellows 
Are  ministers  of  fate ;  the  elements 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper'd,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at  stabs 
Rill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle^  that's  in  my  plume;  my  fellow  ministers 

'  "Each  pntter-ont  on  five  for  one/'  Le.  each  traveller;  it 
appears  to  haire  been  the  custom  to  place  oot  a  sum  of  monej 
upon  going  abroad  to  be  returned  with  enormous  interest  if  the 
party  returned  safe ;  a  kind  of  insurance  of  a  gambling  nature. 

*  Bailey,  in  his  Dictionwry,  says  that  cIoir/«  is  a  feather  or  ra« 
ther  the  single  particles  of  tiie  down.  Coles,  in  his  Latin  Dic- 
tionary, 1679,  interprets  young  dmoh  by  Lanugo.  And  in  a 
History  of  most  Manual  Arts,  1661,  wol  and  doud  are  ttneeted  as 
synonymous.  Tooke  contends  that  this  word  and  others  of  the 
same  form  are  nothing  more  than  the  past  participle  ofdetd;  and 
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Are  like  invulnerable :  if  you  could  hurt, 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths, 
And  will  not  be  uplifted ;  But,  remember, 
(For  that's  my  business  to  you),  that  you  three 
From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero ; 
Expos'd  unto  the  sea»  which  hath  requit  it. 
Him,  and  his  innocent  child :  for  which  foul  deed 
The  powers,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 
Incens'd  the  seas  and  shores,  yea  all  the  creatures, 
Against  your  peace :  Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft;  and  do  pronounce  by  me. 
Lingering  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once,)  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You,  and  your  ways ;  whose  wraths  to  guard  you  from 
(Which  here,  in  this  most  desolate  isle,  else  falls 
Upon  your  heads,)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow. 
And  a  clear  ^  life  ensuing. 

He  vanishes  in  Thunder:  then,  to  soft  musick,  enter 
the  Shapes  again,  and  dance  with  mops  and  nwwes, 
and  carry  out  the  table. 

Pro.  [Aside.]  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  hast 
thou 
Perform'd,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring : 
Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  'bated. 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say :  so,  with  good  life  ^^, 
And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done :  my  high  charms  work, 
And  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 

Junias  and  Skinner  both  derive  it  from  the  same.  I  fnllj  be- 
lieve that  Tooke  is  right ;  the  provincial  word  dool  is  a  portion  of 
unploughed  land  left  in  a  field ;  Coles,  in  his  English  Dictionary, 
1701,  has  given  dowl  as  a  cant  word,  and  interprets  it  deaL  I 
mast  refer  the  reader  to  the  Diversions  of  Pnrlej  for  farther 
proof. 

^  A  dear  life ;  is  tipure,  blameUst,  life. 

^^  With  good  Hfe,  i.  e.  with  the  fall  bent  and  energy  of  mind. 
Mr.  Henlej  says  that  the  expression  is  still  in  ase  in  the  west  of 
Eogland. 
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In  their  distractions :  they  now  are  in  my  power; 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  whilst  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand,  (whom  they  suppose  is  drown'd), 
And  his  and  my  loved  darling. 

[jEri^  PROSPERoyrom  above, 

G<m.V  the  name  of  something  holy , sir,  why  stand  you 
In  this  strange  stare  ? 

AUm,  O,  it  is  monstrous!  monstrous! 

Melhought,  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder. 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper ;  it  did  bass  my  trespass. 
Therefore  my  son  i'  the  ooze  is  bedded ;  and 
111  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded. 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.  [Exit. 

Seb,  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

ril  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

Ant.  I'll  be  thy  second. 

[Exeunt  Seb.  and  A'ST. 

Gon.  All  three  of  them  are  desperate ;  their  great  guilt, 
like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after  ^^, 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits :  I  do  beseech  you 
That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly, 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstasy  ^^ 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 

Adr.  Follow,  I  pray  you. 

[Exeunt. 

^^  The  natives  of  Africa  have  been  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
the  secret  how  to  temper  poisons  with  sach  art  as  not  to  operate 
tiD  lereral  years  after  thej  were  administered.  Their  drugs  were 
then  as  certain  in  their  effect  as  subtle  in  their  preparation. 

'^  Shakspeare  nses  ecstasy  for  any  temporary  alienatiovof  mind, 
a  fit,  or  madness.  Minsheu's  definition  of  this  word  will  serve  to 
ei^ain  its,  meaning  wherever  it  occurs  throughout  the  following 
pages.  **  Extasie  or  trance ;  G.  extase ;  Lat,  extasis,  abstractio 
mentis.  Est  proprie  mentis  emotio,  et  quasi  ex  statione  sua  de- 
torbatio,  sen  furore,  sea  admiratione,  sen  ttmore,  aliove  casa 
^eeidaL"— Guide  to  the  Tongues,  1617. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.     Before  Prosperous  CeU. 

Enter  Prospero,  Ferdinand,  and  Miranda. 

Pro,  If  I  have  too  austerely  punish'd  you. 
Your  compensatioii  makes  amends ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  thread  of  mine  own  life. 
Or  that  for  which  I  live;  whom  once  again  ^ 

I  tender  to  thy  hand :  all  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test :  here,  afore  Heaven, 
I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift.     O  Ferdinand, 
Do  not  smile  at  me,  that  I  boast  her  off. 
For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise. 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Fer,  I  do  beheve  it. 

Against  an  oracle. 

Pro.  Tlien,  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchased,  take  my  daughter :  But 
If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  ^  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  minister 'd. 
No  sweet  aspersion^  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow ;  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-ey'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly. 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both :  therefore,  take  heed, 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

1  The  same  expression  occurs  in  Pericles.  Mr.  Henlej  says 
that  it  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  zones  of  the  ancients,  which 
were  worn  as  guardians  of  chastity  before  marriage. 

'  Aspersion  is  here  used  in  its  primitive  sense  of  sprinkling,  at 
present  it  is  used  in  its  figurative  sense  of  throwing  out  hints  of 
calumny  and  detraction. 
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Fer.  *  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life, 
With  such  love  as  'tis  now ;  the  murkiest  den, 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong'st  suggestion  ^ 
Our  worser  Genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust ;  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration. 
When  I  shall  think,  or  Phoebus'  steeds  are  founder'd, 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 

Pro,  Fairly  spoke ; 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her,  she  is  thine  own. — 
What,  Ariel;  my  industiious  servant  Ariel! 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  What  would  my  potent  master  ?  here  I  am. 

Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 
Did  worthily  perform ;  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick :  go,  bring  the  rabble. 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion ;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  ^  of  mine  art ;  it  is  my  promise, 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

Ari.  Presently? 

Pro,  Ay,  with  a  twink. 

AH.  Before  you  can  say,  ComCy  and  go. 
And  breathe  twice;  and  cry,  «o,  so; 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  vnth  mop  and  mowe : 
Do  you  love  me,  master  ?  no. 

'  Saggestion  here  means  temptation  or  wicked  prompting. 
*  **  Som^  vanity  of  mine  art''  is  some  Uhuion.     Thus  in  a 
passage,  quoted  by  Warton,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Gesta  Ro- 
nianonim,  from  Emare,  a  Metrical  Romance : 

"  The  Emperor  said  on  high 
Sertes  thys  is  a  fajry 
Or  ellys  a  vanite." 
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Pro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel:  Do  not  approach, 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 

Ari.  Well  I  conceive.     [Exit, 

Pro.  Look,  thou  be  true ;  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein;  the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  the  fire  i'  the  blood :  be  more  abstemious. 
Or  else,  good  night,  your  vow ! 

JPer.  I  warrant  you,  sir ; 

The  white-cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  WeU.— 

Now  come,  my  Ariel;  bring  a  corollary^, 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit ;  appear,  and  pertly. — 
No  tongue ;  all  eyes ;  be  silent.  \.^ft  miisick. 

A  Masque.    Enter  Iris. 

Iris.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  lea» 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  peas ; 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling,  sheep. 
And  flat  meads  thatched  with  stover^,  them  to  keep; 
Thy  banks  with  peonied  and  lilied  brims  ^, 
Which  spungy  April  at  thy  hest  betrims, 

^  That  is,  bring  more  than  are  sufficient.  "  Corollary  the  ad- 
dition or  vantage  above  measure,  an  overplus,  or  surphisage." — 
Blount, 

^  Stover  is  fodder  for  cattle,  as  bay,  straw,  and  the  like :  esto- 
vers is  the  old  law  term,  it  is  from  estouvier,  old  French. 

7  The  old  editions  read  PIONED  and  twilled  brims.  In  Orid's 
Banqnet  of  Sense,  by  Geo.  Chapman,  1695,  we  meet  with 

"  —  Caplike  twill-ffonts  strew'd  in  Baochas  bowers," 
if  twiU  be  the  name  of  any  flower,  the  old  reading  may  stand. 
Mr.  Henley  strongly  contends  for  the  old  reading,  and  explains 
pioned  to  mean  faced  np  with  mire  in  the  manner  that  ditchers 
trim  the  banks  of  ditches :  twilled  he  derives  from  the  French 
verb  tomUeTf  which  Cotgrave  interprets  filthily  to  mix,  to  mingle, 
confound,  or  shnffle  together."  He  objects  to  peonied  and  liUied 
because  these  flowers  never  blow  in  April.  Bat  Mr.  Boaden  has 
pointed  ont  a  passage  in  Lord  Bacon's  Essay  on  Gardens  which 
supports  the  reading  in  the  text.    "  In  April  follow  the  double 
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To  make  cold  o3rinphs  chaste  crowns ;  and  thy  broom 

groves. 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves. 
Being  lass-lorn^;  thy  pole-clipt  vineyard; 
And  thy  sea-marge,  steril,  and  rocky-hard, 
Where  ihou  thyself  dost  air:  The  queen  o'  the  sky, 
Whose  watery  arch,  and  messenger,  am  I, 
Bids  thee  leave  these;  and  with  her  sovereign  grace. 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place. 
To  come  and  sport :  her  peacocks  fly  amain ; 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

Enter  Ceres. 

Cer,  Hail,  many-colour'd  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter; 
Who,  with  tiiy  saffron  wings,  upon  my  flowers 
Diffusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers  ^ : 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  ^^  acres,  and  my  unshrubb'd  down. 

white  yiolet,  the  waU-flower,  the  stock-gillj-flower,  the  oowilip, 
flower-de-luces,  &Dd  lUiies  of  aU  natures;  rose-mary  flow^v,  the 
talippe,  the  doable  piony,  he"  Lyte,  in  his  Herbal,  sajs  one 
kind  of  peonU  i»  called  bj  some,  maiden  or  virgin  peonie.  And 
Flinj  mentions  the  water-Ullj  as  a  preserver  of  chastitj,  B.  xxtL 
C.  10.  Edward  Fenton,  in  his  ''  Secret  Wonders  of  Nature/' 
15G9,  4to.  B.  yi  asserts  that  "  the  water-lilly  mortifieth  altoge- 
ther the  appetite  of  sensaality  and  defends  from  unchaste  thoughts 
aad  dreams  of  renerj"  The  passage  certainly  gains  by  the  read- 
ing of  Mr.  Steevens,  which  I  have,  for  these  reasons,  retained* 

*  That  is,  forsaken  by  his  lass. 

*  Mr.  Donee  remarks  that  this  is  an  elegant  expansion  of  the 
following  lines  in  Phaer's  Virgil  JSneid,  lib.  iy. 

"  Dame  rainbow  down  therefore  with  safron  wings  of  dropping 

sbowres. 
Whose  face  a  thousand  sundry  hues  against  the  snn  deyoures. 
From  heayen  descending  came." 

'^  Bosky  acrss  are  woody  acres,  fields  intersected  by  Inxuriant 
hedge-rows  and  copses. 
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Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth :  Why  hath  thy  queen 
Summoii'd  me  luiher,  to  this  short-grass'd  greeu  ? 

Iris.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate ; 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers. 

€er.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow. 

If  Venus,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know. 
Do  uoif  attend  the  queen?  since  they  did  plot 
The  means,  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got. 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scandal'd  company 
I  have  forsworn. 

Iris,  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid :  I  met  her  deity 
Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos ;  and  her  son 
Dove-drawn  with  her :  here  thought  they  to  have  done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid. 
Whose  vows  are,  that  no  bed-rite  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted :  but  in  vain ; 
Mars's  hot  minion  is  retum'd  again ; 
Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows. 
Swears  he  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  sparrows. 
And  be  a  boy  right  out. 

Cer,  Highest  queen  of  state. 

Great  Jnno  comes ;  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 

Enter  Juno. 

Juno.  How  does  my  bounteous  sister  ?  Go  with  me. 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous  be. 
And  honoured  in  their  issue. 

SONG. 

Juno.  Hommry  riches^  marriage-blessing, 
Long  contintumce,  and  increasing, 
Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you! 
Juno  sings  her  blessings  on  you. 
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Cer.  EartKs  increase^  and foison'^^ plenty; 
Bams  and  gamers  never  empty; 
Vines,  with  clustering  bunches  growing ; 
Plants,  with  goodly  burden  bowing ; 
Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest, 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest! 
Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you ; 
Ceres^  blessing  so  is  on  you, 

Fer,  This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Hannonious  charmingly  ^^ :  May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spuits  ? 

Pro.  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

I  hay^  from  their  confines  calFd  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

Fer,  Let  me  live  here  ever ; 

So  rare  a  wonder'd^'  father,  and  a  wife. 
Make  this  place  Paradise. 

[Juno  and  Ceres  whisper,  and  send  Iris  on 
employment. 

Pro,  Sweet  now,  silence : 

Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously ; 
There's  sometliing  else  to  do :  hush,  and  be  mute, 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd. 

Iris,  You  nymphs,  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  wand'ring 
brooks. 
With  your  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever  harmless  looks. 
Leave  your  crisp  ^^  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons ;  Juno  does  command : 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love ;  be  not  too  late. 

"  Foiion  is  ahundancey  particnlarlj  of  harrest  corn. 
*^  For  charmingly  harmonious, 

^3  "So  rare  a  wonder'd  father/'  is  a  father  able  to  prodace 
such  wonders. 

*^  Crisp  channels ;  i.  e.  curled,  from  the  cnri  raised  by  a  breeze 
00  the  surface  of  the  water.    So  in  1  K.  Hen.  IV.  Act  i.  So.  3. 
**  —  Hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank." 
VOL.  I.  H 
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Enter  certain  Nymphs, 

You  sun-burn'd  sicklemen,  of  August  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry; 
Make  holy-day :  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on. 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

Enter  certain  Reapers ^  properly  habited:  they  join 
with  the  Nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance;  towards 
the  end  of  which  Prospero  starts  suddenly ^  and 
speaks;  after  which,  to  a  strange,  hollow,  and  con- 
fused noise,  they  heavily  vanish. 

Pro.  [Aside.]  I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates. 
Against  my  life ;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almost  come. — [To  the  Spirits.]  Well  done; — 
avoid ; — no  more. 

Fer.  This  is  strange :  your  father's  in  some  passion 
That  works  him  strongly. 

Mira.  Never  till  this  day. 

Saw  I  him  touched  with  anger  so  distemper'd. 

Pro.  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'd  sort. 
As  if  you  were  dismay 'd :  be  cheerful,  sir : 
Our  revels  now  are  ended :  these  our  actors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabrick  of  this  vision  ^^, 

'^  In  the  tragedy  of  Darius,  by  Lord  Sterline,  printed  in  1603» 
is  the  following  passage : 

**  Let  greatness  of  her  glassy  scepters  vaunt 

Not  scepters,  no,  but  reeds,  soon  bruised  soon  broken ; 
And  let  this  worldly  pomp  our  wits  enchant. 

All  fades,  and  scarcely  leaves  behind  a  token. 
Those  golden  palaces,  those  gorgeous  halls. 

With  furniture  superfluously  fair. 
Those  stately  courts,  those  sky-encountering  walls. 

Evanish  all  like  vapoars  in  the  air." 
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Hie  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
Hie  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded  ^^, 
Leave  not  a  rack^^  behind :  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Sir,  I  am  vex'd ; 
Bear  with  my  weakness;  my  old  brain  is  troubled. 
Be  not  disturb'd  with  my  infirmity : 
If  you  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  ceil, 
Ajid  there  repose ;  a  turn  or  two  I'll  walk. 
To  still  my  beating  mind. 

Fer.  Mira.  We  wish  your  peace. 

[Exeunt, 
Pro,  Gome  with  a  thought: — I  thank  you:— ^ 
Ariel,  come. 

The  preceding  stanza  also  eootains  evidence  of  the  same  train  of 
thongfat  with  Shakspeare. 

"  And  when  the  eclipse  comes  of  oar  glory's  light. 

Then  what  avails  the  adoring  of  a  name  ? 
A  meer  Hbuion  made  tc  mock  the  sight. 

Whose  best  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  dream," 

It  is  evident  that  one  poet  imitated  the  other,  and  it  seems  ]»o<- 
bable  that  Shakspeare  was  the  imitator.  The  exact  period  at 
which  the  Tempest  was  prodaced  is  not  known,  bnt  it  is  thoaglit 
not  earlier  than  1611.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1^3. 
Lord  Sterline  also  wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  Jalius  Caesar,  in  whioh 
there  are  parallel  passages  to  some  in  Shakspeare's  play  on  the  sam^ 
sabject,  and  Malone  thinks  the  coincidences  more  than  accidental. 

^^  Faded,  i.  e.  vanished,  from  the  Latin  vado.  The  aneieat 
Eng^h  pageants  were  shows,  on  the  reception  of  princes  or  other 
festive  occasions ;  they  were  exhibited  on  stages  in  the  open  air. 
On  these  allegorical  spectacles  very  costly  ornaments  were  be- 
stowed. See  Wartoa's  Hist,  of  Poetry,  u.  199,  202,  Fabian,  ii. 
382,  and  above  all  Mr.  Gifford's  Ben  Jonson  passim. 

*^  A  vapour  an  exhalation.  See  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  admirable 
observation  on  this  passive  in  the  Diversions  of  Parley,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  388,  4to.  ed. 
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Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to :  What's  thy  pleasure? 

Pro,  Spirit, 

We  must  prepare  to  meet^^  with  Caliban. 

Ari.  Ay,  my  commander :  when  I  presented  Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it;  but  I  fear'd, 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro,  Say  again,  where  didst  thou  leave  these  var- 
lets? 

Ari.  I  told  you,  sir,  they  were  red-hot  with  drinking; 
So  full  of  valour,  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces ;  beat  the  ground 
For  kissing  of  their  feet:  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project :  then  I  beat  my  tabor. 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick'd  their  ears, 
Advanced  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  their  noses. 
As  they  smelt  music ;  so  I  charm'd  their  ears. 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  foUow'd,  through 
Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  furzes ,  pricking  goss,*and  thorns, 
Which  enter'd  their  frail  shins :  at  last  I  left  them 
I'  the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell. 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins>  that  the  foul  lake 
O'er-stunk  their  feet. 

Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird : 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 
The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither. 
For  stale  ^^  to  catch  these  thieves. 

Ari.  I  go,  I  go.    [Exit. 

^^  To  counteract,  to  play  stratagem  against  stratagem. 

" Yoa  may  meet 

With  her  ahnsire  malice,  and  exempt 
Yourself  from  the  suspicion  of  revenge." 

Cynthia*s  Revenge,  1613. 

^^  Stale,  in  the  art  of  fowling,  signified  a  bait  or  lure  to  decoy 
birds. 
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Pro.  A  deyily  a  born  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture^  can  never  stick;  on  whom  my  pains, 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost; 
And  as,  virith  s^e,  his  body  uglier  grows. 
So  his  mind  cankers :  I  wUl  plague  them  all. 

Re-enter  Ariel  loaden  with  glistering  apparel,  Sfc. 
Even  to  roaring: — Come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 

Prospebo  aiu^  Ariel  remain  invisible.  Enter  Ca- 
UBANy  Stephano,  and  Trinculo  ;  all  voet. 

Cal.  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole 
may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall :  we  now  are  near  his  ceU. 

Ste.  Monster,  your  fairy,  which,  you  say,  is  a 
harmless  fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  play'd  the 
Jack^  with  us. 

Trin,  Monster,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss;  at  which 
my  nose  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste.  So  is  mine.  Do  you  hear,  monster?  If  I 
should  take  a  displeasure  against  you ;  look  you, — 

Trin.  Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

Cal.  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  still : 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to 
Shldl  hood-wink  tliis  mischance;  therefore,  speak 

softly. 
All's  hush'd  as  midnight  yet. 

Trin,  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool,— - 

Ste.  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in 
that,  monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 

Trin.  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting :  yet 
this  is  your  harmless  fairy,  monster. 

Ste.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er 
ears  for  my  labour. 

^  Nurture  is  Education,  in  our  old  language. 
21  To  play  the  Jaci,  was  to  play  the  Knave. 

h2 
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Cal.  Pr'yihee,  my  king,  be  quiet:  Seest  thou  here, 
This  is  the  mouth  of  the  cell:  no  noise,  and  enter: 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  CaUban, 
Por  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand :  for  I  do  begin  to  have 
bloody  thoughts. 

Trin.  O  king  Stephano!  O  peer^!  O  worthy 
Stephano !  look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee ! 

CaL  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool :  it  is  but  trash. 

Trin.  O,  ho,  monster;  we  know  what  belongs  to 
a  frippery^: — O  king  Stephano! 

Ste,  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo ;  by  this  hand, 
I'll  have  that  gown. 

Trin.  Thy  grace  shall  have  it. 

Cal.  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool !  what  do  you  mean, 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage  ?  Let  it  alone  ^*, 
And  do  the  murder  first :  if  he  awake. 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  skins  with  piiiches ; 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Ste.  Be  you  quiet,  monster. — Mistress  line,  is  not 
this  my  jerkin  ?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line : 
now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair,  and  prove 
a  bald  jerkin. 

Trin.  Do,  do :  We  steal  by  line  and  level,  and't 
like  your  grace. 

Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest ;  here's  a  garment 
for't:  wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am  king 
of  this  country :  Steal  by  line  and  level,  is  an  excel- 
lent pass  of  pate ;  there's  another  garment  for't. 

Trin.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime*^  upon  your 
fingers,  and  away  with  the  rest. 

^  This  is  a  bamorous  allasion  to  the  old  ballad  **  King  Stephen 
was  a  worthy  peer/'  of  which  lago  sings  a  Terse  in  Othello. 
^  A  shop  for  the  sale  of  old  clothes. — Fripperie.  Fr. 
^  The  old  copy  reads—"  Let's  alone."  ^  Bird-Umu. 
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Col.  I  will  have  none  on't :  we  shall  lose  our  time^ 
And  all  be  turn'd  to  baraacles  ^,  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  yillainous  low. 

Ste.  Monster,  lay-to  your  fingers;  help  to  bear 
this  away,  where  my  hogshead  of  wine  is,  or  I'll 
turn  you  out  of  my  lungdom :  go  to,  carry  this. 

Trin,  And  this. 

Sie.  Ay,  and  this. 

A  noise  of  Hunters  heard  ^.  Enter  divers  Spirits 
in  shape  of  hounds,  and  htmt  them  about;  Pros- 
PERO  and  Ariel  setting  them  on. 

Pro,  Hey,  Mountain,  hey! 

Art,  Silver!  there  it  goes.  Silver! 

Pro,  Fury  !  Fury  !  there,  Tyrant,  there !  hark,  hark ! 
[Cal.  Ste.  and  Trin.  are  driven  out. 
Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps;  and  more  pinch-spotted  make 

*     them. 
Than  pard^,  or  cat  o'  mountain. 

Ari,  Hark,  they  roar. 

Pro,  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly :  At  this  hour 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies : 
Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom :  for  a  little, 
Follow,  and  do  me  service.  [Exeunt, 

^  The  barnacle  is  a  kind  of  sbell-fish,  lepas  anatiferaf  which 
ancient  credulity  believed  to  produce  the  barnacle-goose.    Bishop 
Hall  refers  to  it  in  the  second  Satire  of  his  fourth  Book — 
**  That  Scottish  barnacle,  if  I  might  choose. 
That  of  a  worm  doth  wax  a  winged  goose.'' 
Gerrard,  in  his  Herbal,  1697,  p.  1391,  gives  a  fall  description  of  it ; 
and  the  worthy  Dr.  Ballein  treats  those  as  ignorant  and  inoredaloas 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  transformation. — Buhoarke  of  Defence^ 
1562.     Caliban's  Barnacle  is  the  clakis,  or  tree-goose. 

^  See  Tyrwhitt's  Chancer,  Note  on  v.  6441. 

*  Pard,  i.  e.  Leopard. 
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.     ACTV. 

SCENE  I.     Before  the  Cell  0/ Prosper©. 

Enter  Prospero  in  his  magic  robes,  and  Ariel. 

Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head : 
My  charms  crack  not;  my  spirits  obey;  and  time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.     How^s  the  day  ? 

Ari.  On  the  sixth  hour ;  at  which  time,  my  lord. 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro,  I  did  say  so. 

When  first  I  rais'd  the  tempest.     Say,  my  spirit. 
How  fares  the  king  and  his  followers  ? 

Ari.  Confined  together 
In  the  same  fashion  as  you  gave  in  charge ; 
Just  as  you  left  them,  sir;  all  prisoners  ' 
In  the  lime  grove^which  weather-fends  ^  your  cell : 
They  cannot  budge,  till  your  release  ^.     The  king. 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted ; 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them, 
Brim-full  of  sorrow,  and  dismay ;  but  chiefly 
Him  you  term'd,  sir.  The  good  old  lord,  Gonzalo; 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds :  your  charm  so  strongly  works 

them. 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro.  Do^t  thou  think  so,  spirit? 

Ari.  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch  ^,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afilictions  ?  and  shall  not  myself, 

^  Defends  it  from  the  weather, 

^  i.  e.  Until  you  release  them,  ^  A  sensatunu 
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One  of  their  kind^  that  icelish  all  as  sharply. 
Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  moy'd  than  thou  art? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the 

quick. 
Yet,  witii  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fury. 
Do  I  take  part :  the  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance :  they  being  penitent. 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  further:  Go,  release  them,  Ariel; 
My  charms  I'll  break,  their  senses  I'll  restore. 
And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

Ari,  I'll  fetch  them,  sir.    [Exit 

Pro.  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and 

groves*; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him 
When  he  comes  back;  you  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moon-shine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight-mushrooms ;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew ;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  you  be^)  I  have  be-dimm'd 
The  noon-tide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winda. 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake ;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
The  pine,  and  cedar :  graves,  at  my  command. 
Have  wak'd  their  sleepers ;  op'd  and  let  them  forth, 
By  my  so  potent  art :  But  this  rough  magick 
I  here  abjure :  and,  when  I  have  required 

^  This  speech  is  io  some  measure  borrowed  from  Medea's,  in 
Ovid ;  the  expressions  are,  many  of  them  in  the  old  translation  bj 
Golding.    But  the  exquisite  fairy  imagery  is  Shakspeare's  own. 

^  That  is ;  ye  are  powerful  auxiliaries,  but  weak  if  left  to  yonr- 
seWes.  Your  employments  are  of  the  triTial  nature  before  men- 
tioned. 
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Some  heavenly  music,  (winch  even  now  I  do,) 

To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 

This  airy  charm  is  for,  I'll  break  my  staff. 

Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth, 

And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 

I'll  drown  my  book.  [Solemn  musiek. 

Re-enter  Ariel:  after  him,  Alonso,  vnth  aftran- 
tic  gesture,  attended  %  Gonzalo;  Sebastian 
an(£  Antonio  in  like  manner,  attendedln^  Adrian 
and  Francisco  :  They  aU  enter  the  circle  which 
Prospero  had  made,  and  there  stand  charmed; 
which  Prospero  observing,  speaks, 

A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 

To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains. 

Now  useless,  boil'd  within  thy  skull  ^ !  There  stand. 

For  you  are  spell-stopp'd. 

Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man. 
Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  shew  of  thine. 
Fall  fellowly  drops. — ^The  charm  dissolves  apace ; 
And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night. 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason. — O  my  good  Gonzalo, 
My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  sir 
To  him  thou  foUow'st;  I  will  pay  thy  graces 
Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. — Most  cruelly 
Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter : 
Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act; — 
Thou'rt  pinch'd  for't  now,  Sebastian. — Flesh  and 

blood, 
You  brother  mine,  that  entertain'd  ambition, 
Expell'd  remorse''^  and  nature;  who  with  Sebastian 
(Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most  strong,) 

^  Sob  Mids.  Night's  Dream— 

"  Lovers'  and  madmea  have  sach  seething  brains." 
^  Remorse  is  pity,  tenderness  of  heart;  nature  is  naturtUttfeciion, 
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Would  here  have  kill'd  your  king ;  I  do  foi^ve  th^. 

Unnatural  though  thou  art ! — Their  understanding 

Begins  to  swell ;  and  the  approaching  tide 

WUl  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores, 

That  now  lie  foul  and  muddy.     Not  one  of  them. 

That  yet  looks  on  me,  (mt  would  know  me  : — Ariel, 

Patch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ; 

[Exit  Ariel. 
I  will  dis-(^ase  me,  and  myself  present, 
As  I  was  sometime  Milan: — quickly,  spirit; 
Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  free. 

Ariel  re-enters,  singing,  and  helps  to  attire 

Prospero. 

Ari.  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I; 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie: 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat's  Imck  I  do  fly. 
After  mmmer,  merrily: 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough^. 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel ;  I  shall  miss  thee ; 
But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom :  so,  so,  so — 
To  the  king's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art : 
There  shalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
Under  the  hatches ;  the  master,  and  the  boatswain. 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place ; 
And  presently,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ari.  I  drink  the  air  before  me  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  bvice  beat.  [Exit  Ariel. 

Gon.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazement 

^  Tliis  was  the  received  opinion :  so  in  Fairfax's  Tasso,  B.  iv. 
St  18— 

**  The  goblins,  fairies,  fiends,  and  furies  mad. 
Ranged  in  flowrie  dales,  and  moontaines  hore. 
And  under  every  trembling  leaf  they  tit" 
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Inhabits  here :  Some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country ! 

Pro,  Behold,  sir  king. 

The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Prospero : 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body ; 
And  to  thee  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

Alon.  Whe'r^  thou  beest  he,  or  no. 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me. 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know :  thy  pulse 
Beats,  as  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and,  since  I  saw  thee. 
The  aflliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me :  this  must  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all)  a  most  strange  story. 
Thy  dukedom  I  resign ;  and  do  entreat 
Thou  pardon  me  -my  wrongs  :—  But  how  should 

Prospero 
Be  living,  and  be  here  ? 

Pro,  First,  noble  friend. 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age ;  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  measur'd,  or  confin'd. 

Gon.  Whether  this  be. 

Or  be  not,  I'll  not  swear. 

Pro,  You  do  yet  taste 

Some  subtilties  *°  o'  the  isle,  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain : — ^Welcome,  my  friends  all : — 
But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 

[Aside  to  Seb.  and  Ant. 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you. 
And  justify  you  traitors :  at  this  time 
I'll  tell  no  tales. 

9  Whether. 

'®  SubtUties  are  qaaint  deceptiye  inventions ;  the  word  is  com- 
mon to  ancient  cookery,  in  which  a  disguised  or  ornamented  dish  is 
so  termed. 
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Sdh  The  devil  spealui  in  hinit  [Aiide* 

Pro.  No :— « 

Por  youy  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
"Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  fault;  all  of  them ;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know, 
Thou  must  restore. 

Ahn.  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation : 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  since  ^^ 
Were  wreck'd  upon  this  shore ;  where  I  have  lost 
(How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is !) 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pro,  I  am  woe  ^^  for't,  sir. 

Alon.  Irreparable  is  the  loss ;  and  Patience 
Says,  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  think. 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  grace^ 
For  the  like  loss,  I  have  her  sovereign  aid. 
And  rest  myself  content. 

Alon.  You  the  like  loss  ? 

Pro.  As  great  to  me,  as  late;  and  portable^' 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaken 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you;  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

Akm.  A  daughter? 

V    0  heavens !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
\  The  king  and  queen  there !  that  they  were,  I  wish 
i,  Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 

Where  my  son  lies.  When  did  you  lose  your  daughter? 
'  Pro.  In  this  last  tempest.  I  perceive,  these  lords 
^t  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire, 

"  The  unity  of  time  is  most  rigidly  observed  in  this  piece.  The 

,lb1e  scarcely  takes  np  a  greater  number  of  hours  than  are  em- 

jployed  in  the  representation.   Mr.  Steevens  thinks  that  Shakspeare 

J  purposely  designed  to  show  the  cavillers  of  the  time,  that  he  too 

JHconld  write  a  play  within  all  the  strictest  laws  of  regularity. 

^     "  I  am  sorry  for  it,  "  Bearable. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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That  they  devour  their  reason ;  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath :  but,  howsoe'er  you  have 
Been  justled  fi'om  your  senses,  know  for  certain. 
That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan ;  who  most  strangely 
Upon  this  shore,  where  you  were  wreck'd,  was  landed. 
To  be  the  lord  on't     No  more  yet  of  this ; 
For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day. 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 
Befitting  this  first  meeting.     Welcome,  sir ; 
This  cell's  my  court :  here  have  I  few  attendants. 
And  subjects  none  abroad :  pray  you,  look  in. 
My  dukedom,  since  you  have  given  me  again, 
I  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing ; 
At  least,  bring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye. 
As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

The  entrance  of  the  Cell  opens,  and  discovers  Fer- 
dinand and  Miranda  playing  at  chess. 

Mira.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 

Fer.  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira,  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should 
wrangle  ^*, 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

^*  Mr.  Pje  sajg,  I  conceiTe  Shakspeare,  who  was  no  nice 
weigher  of  words,  meant  wrangling  to  be  equivalent  with  playing 
false,  or  with  unfair  advantage.  So  in  Henry  V.  the  king,  in 
allnsion  to  the  tennis  balls,  directs  the  ambassadors  to  tell  the 
daophin — 

"  He  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wrangler , 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  shall  be  disturb'd 
With  chases." 
Mr.  Pye's  explanation  is  correct ;  but  his  deduction  that  Shak- 
speare  was  "  im  nuM  weigher  of  words"  is  totally  false.  Shakspeare's 
words  are  always  the  most  expressive  and  most  appropriate.    To 
wrangle,  in  the  language  of  bis  time,  wta  \a  hajt  ot  wwthwart; 
io  ran  back  and  jet  not  cease  to  conlend. 
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Alom.  If  this  prove 

A  yiskm  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

S^,  A  most  high  miracle ! 

Fer.  Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  merciful : 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  cause. 

[Fer.  kneels  to  Alon. 

Alon.  Now  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about ! 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

Mira.  O!  wonder! 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here ! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is !  O  brave  new  world. 
That  has  such  people  in't! 

Pro.  Tis  new  to  thee. 

Alon.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast  at 
play  ? 
Your  eld'st  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours : 
Is  she  the  goddess  that  hath  sever'd  us. 
And  brought  us  thus  together? 

Fer.  Sir,  she's  mortal; 

But,  by  immortal  Providence,  she's  mine ; 
I  chose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice ;  nor  thought  I  had  one :  she 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown. 
But  never  saw  before ;  of  whom  I  have 
Received  a  second  life,  and  second  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Alon.  I  am  her's : 

But  O,  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness  i 

Pro.  There,  sir,  stop : 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances 
With  heaviness  that's  gone. 
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G(m,  I  have  inly  wept. 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this.  Look  down,  you  gods. 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown ; 
For  it  is  you,  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  us  hither ! 

Alon,  I  say.  Amen,  Gonzalo ! 

Gon,  Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,  that  his  issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples  ?  O,  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy :  and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars :  In  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife 
Where  he  himself  was  lost;  Prospero  his  dukedom. 
In  a  poor  isle ;  and  all  of  us,  ourselves, 
When  no  man  was  his  own^*. 

Alon,  Give  me  your  hands : 

[To  Fer.  and  Mira. 
Let  grief  and  son-ow  still  embrace  his  heart, 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy ! 

Gon,  Be't  so !  Amen ! 

Re-enter  Ariel,  with  the  Master  and  Boatswain 

amazedly  following. 

0  look,  sir,  look,  sir;  here  are  more  of  us! 

1  prophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land, 

This  fellow  could  not  drown : — Now,  blasphemy. 
That  swear'st  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore? 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land  ?  What  is  the  news  ? 

Boats,  The  best  news  is,  that  we  have  safely  found 
Our  king,  and  company :  the  next  our  ship, — 
Which,  but  three  glasses  since,  we  gave  out  split, — 
Is  tight  and  yare^^,  and  bravely  rigg'd,  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 

^^  When  no  man  was  in  his  senses  or  had  self-possession. 
''  See  l^ote  1.  Sc.  1. 
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Art*  Sir,  all  this  service*^ 

Have  I  done  since  I  went  >  [Aiide, 

Pro.  My  tricksy  ^"^  spirit ! ) 

Alon.  These  are  not  natural  events ;  they  strengthen. 
From  strange  to  stranger: — Say,  how  came  you 
hither? 

Boats.  If  I  did  think,  sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I'd  strive  to  tell  you.    We  were  dead  of  sleep. 
And  (how,  we  know  not,)  all  clapp'd  under  hatches. 
Where,  but  even  now,  widi  strange  and  several  noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  gingling  chains. 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible. 
We  were  awak'd ;  straightway  at  liberty : 
Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship ;  our  master 
Cap'ring  to  eye  her :  On  a  trice,  so  please  you. 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them. 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

Ari.  Was't  well  done?"^ 

Pro.  Bravely,  my  diligence.   Thou  shalt  >  [Aside. 
be  free.  3 

Alon.  This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod : 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct*®  of:  some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  Sir,  my  liege. 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on  ^^ 
The  strangeness  of  this  business :  at  pick'd  leisure. 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  111  resolve  you 

*^  Neat,  adroit,  Florio  interprets  '*  Pargoletta;  qnaint,  prettj, 
nimble,  trixie,  tender,  small.''  When  we  remember  the  tiny 
dimensions  of  Ariel,  who  coald  lie  in  the  bell  of  a  cowslip,  the 
epithet,  like  all  those  of  the  great  poet,  will  be  foand  peooliarlj 
appropriate. 

*•  Conductor. 

'^  There  is  a  volgar  expression  still  in  ose,  of  similar  import* 
"  Still  hmmnertM^atit.'' 

I2 
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(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable^)  of  every 
These  happen'd  accidents :  till  when,  be  cheerful, 
And  think  of  each  thing  well. — Come  hither,  spirit; 

[Aside. 
Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free : 
Untie  the  spell.  [Exit  Ariel.]  How  fares  my  gra- 
cious sir? 
There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  not. 

Re-enter  Ariel,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stephano, 
and  Trinculo,  in  their  stolen  apparel, 

Ste.  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no 
man  take  care  for  himself;  for  all  is  but  fortune: — 
Coragio,  bully-monster,  Cors^o ! 

Trin,  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my 
head,  here's  a  goodly  sight. 

Cal,  O  Setebos,  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed ! 
How  fine  my  master  is !  I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha; 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio ! 
Will  money  buy  them? 

Ant.  Very  like ;  one  of  them 

Is  a  plain  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords. 
Then  say,  if  they  be  true^^ : — This  mis-shapen  knave. 
His  mother  was  a  witch ;  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs. 
And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power  ^: 
These  three  have  robb'd  me ;  and  this  demi-devil 

'  ^  This  parenthetical  passage  seems  to  mean : — "  When  I  have 
explained  to  yon,  then  Uiese  strange  events  shall  seem  more  pro- 
bable than  thej  do  now." 

2»  Honest. 
•    ^  That  is,  work  the  same  effects  as  the  moon  without  her  de- 
Jegated  aathoriiy. 
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(For  he's  a  bastard  one)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know,  and  own ;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Cal,  I  shall  be  pinch'd  to  death. 

Ahn.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler? 

Seb.  He  is  drunk  now :  Where  had  he  wine  ? 

Alan.  And  Trincido  is  reeling  ripe :  Where  should 
they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them^? — 
How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle  ? 

Trin.  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I  saw 
you  last,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones : 
I  shall  not  fear  fly-blowing. 

Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano  ? 

Ste.  O,  touch  me  not;  I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a 
cramp. 

Pro.  You'd  be  king  of  the  isle,  sirrah  ? 

Ste.  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then. 

Alan.  This  is  as  strange  a  thing  as  e'er  I  look'd  on. 

[Pointing  to  Caliban. 

Pro.  He  is  as  disproportion'd  in  his  manners. 
As  in  bis  shape : — Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions ;  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

Cal.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I'll  be  wise  hereafter. 
And  seek  for  grace :  What  a  thrice  double  ass 
Was  T,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god. 
And  worship  this  dull  fool  ? 

Pro.  Go  to;  away! 

Alan.  Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage  where  you 
found  it. 

^  The  allasion  is  to  the  elixir  of  the  Alchemists.  The  phrase 
of  heing  gilded  was  a  trite  one  for  being  drunk.  Fletcher  uses  it 
in  the  Chances : — 

Duke.  Is  she  not  drank  too  ? 

H^A.  A  little  ffUded o*er,  sir;  old  sack,  old  boys. 
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Seb.  Or  stole  it,  rather. 

[Exeunt  Cal.  Ste.  and  Trin. 

Pro.  Sir,  I  invite  your  highness,  and  your  train, 
To  my  poor  cell :  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 
Por  this  one  night;  which  (part  of  it)  I'll  waste 
With  such  discourse,  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  it 
Go  quick  away :  the  story  of  my  life. 
And  the  particular  accidents,  gone  by. 
Since  I  came  to  this  isle :  And  in  the  mom, 
I'll  bring  you  to  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  these  our  dear-belov'd  solemnized; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Alon.  I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro,  111  deliver  all ; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales. 
And  sail  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off. — My  Ariel, — chick,^- 
That  is  thy  charge;  then  to  die  elements 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well ! — [AgideJ]  Please  you, 
di*aw  near.  [Exeunt. 
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EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEN  BY  PROSPERO. 

Now  my  charms  are  all  o'erthrown, 

And  what  strength  I  have's  mine  own. 

Which  is  most  faint :  now,  'tis  true, 

I  must  be  here  confin'd  by  you, 

Or  sent  to  Naples :  Let  me  not, 

Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got. 

And  pardon'd  the  deceiver,  dwell 

In  this  bare  island,  by  your  spell ; 

But  release  me  from  my  bands. 

With  the  help  of  your  good  hands  ^, 

Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 

Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fails. 

Which  was  to  please :  Now  I  want 

Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant ; 

And  my  ending  is  despair. 

Unless  I  be  reliev'd  by  prayer ; 

Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 

Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon'd  be. 
Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free. 

^  By  joar  applause.     Noise  was  supposed  to  dissolve  a  spell. 
Thus  before  in  this  play: — 

" Hash !  be  mute  ; 

Or  else  our  spell  is  marr*d." 


It  is  observecl  of  The  Tempest,  that  its  plan  is  regular ;  tfak  the 
author  of  The  Revisal  thinks,  what  I  think  too,  an  aocidtntal 
effect  of  the  story,  not  intended  or  regarded  by  onr  aatbor.  But 
'whatever  might  be  Shakspeare's  intention  in  forming  or  adc^iting 
the  plot,  he  has  made  it  instromental  to  the  prodoetioii  of  many 
characters,  dlyersified  with  boundless  invention,  and  preMrred 
with  profound  skill  in  nature,  extensiye  knowledge  of  opinions, 
and  accurate  observation  of  life.  In  a  single  drama  are  here  ex- 
hibited princes,  courtiers,  and  sailors,  all  speaking  in  their  real 
characters.  There  is  the  agency  of  airy  spirits,  and  of  an  earthly 
goblin.  The  operations  of  magic,  the  tumults  of  a  storm,  the 
adventures  of  a  desert  island,  the  native  effusion  of  untaught  affec- 
tion, the  punishment  of  guilt,  and  the  final  happiness  of  the  pair 
for  whom  our  passions  and  reason  are  equally  interested. 

Johnson. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

Xhis  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  earliest  if  not  his  first  play.  It  was 
not  printed  until  1623,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Meres  in  his  Wits' 
Treasnry,  printed  in  1508.  It  bears  strong  internal  marks  of  an 
early  composition.  Pope  has  observed,  that  "  the  style  of  this 
comedy  is  less  fignratiye,  and  more  natural  and  unaffected  than 
the  greater  part  of  Shakspeare's,  though  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  first  he  wrote."  Malone  is  inclined  to  consider  this  to  be  in 
consequence  of  that  very  circumstance,  and  that  it  is  natural  and 
unaffected  because  it  was  a  youthful  performance.  **  Though 
many  young  poets  of  ordinary  talents  are  led  by  false  taste  to 
adopt  inflated  and  figurative  language,  why  shoidd  we  suppose 
that  such  should  have  been  the  course  pursued  by  this  master 
genius?  The  figurative  style  of  Othello,  .Lear,  and  Macbeth, 
written  when  he  was  an  established  and  long  practised  dramatist, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  additional  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
which  he  had  acquired  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  his  mind  teemed  with  images  and  illustrations, 
and  thoughts  crowded  so  fast  upon  him,  that  the  construction,  in 
these  and  some  other  plays  of  a  still  later  period,  is  much  more 
difficult  and  involved  than  in  the  productions  of  his  youth." 

Hanmer  thought  Shakspeare  had  no  other  hand  in  this  play 
than  the  enlivening  it  with  some  speeches  and  lines,  which,  he 
thinks,  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest.  Upton  peremptorily 
asserts,  **  that  if  any  proof  can  be  drawn  from  manner  and  style, 

I  this  play  must  be  sent  packing,  and  seek  for  its  parent  elsewhere." 
"  How  otherwise,"  says  he,  "  do  painters  distinguish  copies  from 
originals,  and  have  not  authors  their  peculiar  style  and  manner, 
j  from  which  a  true  critic  can  form  as  unerring  judgment  as  a 
painter?"  To  this  Johnson  replies  very  satisfactorily:  "  I  am 
afraid  this  illustration  of  a  critic's  science  will  not  prove  what  is 
desired.  A  painter  knows  a  copy  from  an  original  by  rules 
somewhat  resembling  those  by  which  critics  know  a  translation, 
which,  if  it  be  literal,  and  literal  it  must  be  to  resemble  the 
copy  of  a  picture,  will  be  easily  distinguished.  Copies  are 
known  from  originals,  even  when  a  painter  copies  his  own  pic- 
tare  ;  so  if  an  author  should  literally  translate  his  work,  he  would 
lose  the  manner  of  an  original.  Upton  confounds  the  copy  of  a 
picture  with  the  imitation  of  a  painter's  manner.  Copies  are 
easily  known ;  but  good  imitathnM  ure  not  detected  with  eqiul 
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certainty,  and  are,  by  the  best  judges,  often  mistaken.  Nor  is  it 
true  that  the  writer  has  alwajrs  peculiarities  equally  distinguish- 
able with  those  of  the  painter.  The  peculiar  manner  of  each 
arises  from  the  desire,  natural  to  every  performer,  of  facilitating 
his  subsequent  work  by  recurrence  to  his  former  ideas ;  this  re- 
currence produces  that  repetition  which  is  called  habit.  The 
painter,  whose  work  is  partiy  intellectual  and  partly  manual,  has 
habits  of  the  mind,  the  eye,  and  the  hand ;  the  writer  has  only 
habits  of  the  mind.  Yet  some  painters  have  differed  as  much' 
from  themselves  as  from  any  other ;  and  I  have  been  told,  that 
there  is  little  resemblance  between  the  first  works  of  Raphael 
and  the  last.  The  same  variation  may  be  expected  in  writers ; 
and,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  seems,  that  they  are  less  subject  to  halMt, 
the  diff^erence  between  their  works  may  be  yet  greater.'' 

"  But  by  the  internal  marks  of  composition  we  may  discover  the 
author  witb  probability,  though  seldom  with  certainty.  When  I 
read  this  play,  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  find  both  in  the  serious 
and  ludicrous  scenes,  the  language  and  sentiments  of  Shak- 
speare.  It  is  not  indeed  one  of  his  most  powerful  effusions; 
it  has  neither  many  diversities  of  character,  nor  striking  delinea- 
tion of  life ;  but  it  abounds  in  yvofiai  beyond  most  of  his  plays, 
and  few  have  more  lines  or  passages  which,  singly  considered, 
are  eminently  beautiful.  I  am  yet  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was 
not  very  successful,  and  suspect  that  it  has  escaped  corruption, 
only  because,  being  seldom  played,  it  was  less  exposed  to  the 
hazards  of  transcription." 

Pope  has  set  what  he  calls  a  mark  of  reprobation  upon  the 
low  and  trifling  conceits  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  play.  It  is 
true  that  the  familiar  scenes  abound  with  quibbles  and  conceits ; 
but  the  poet  must  not  be  condemned  for  adopting  a  mode  of  writing 
admired  by  his  contemporaries ;  they  were  not  considered  low  and 
trifling  in  Shakspeare's  age,  but  on  the  contrary  were  very  gene- 
rally admired  and  allowed  for  pure  and  genuine  wit.  Yet  some  of 
these  scenes  have  much  farcical  drollery  and  invention :  that  of 
Launce  with  his  dog  in  the  fourth  act  is  an  instance,  and  surely 
**  Speed's  mode  of  proving  his  master  to  be  in  love  is  neither 
deficient  in  wit  or  sense." 

"  The  tender  scenes  in  this  play,  though  not  so  highly  wrought 
as  in  some  others,  have  often  much  sweetness  of  sentiment  and 
expression."  Schlegel  says :  '*  it  is  as  if  the  world  was  obliged 
to  accommodate  itself  to  a  transient  youthful  caprice,  called  love." 
Julia  may  be  considered  a  light  sketch  of  the  lovely  characters 
of  Viola  and  Imogen.  Her  answer  to  Lucetta's  advice  against 
following  her  lover  in  disguise  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  beautiful 
and  highly  poetical  passage. 

"  Tbit  it  should  ever  have  been  a  question  whether  this  co- 
Maedy  were  the  genuine  and  entire  composition  of  Shakspeare  ap- 
peara  to  me  very  extraordinary  "  sa^s  "Ml«\o\ift.    "  'ftwxsssvet  wid 
UptoD  never  seem  to  have  considered  w\ieV\iw  \\.  ^^t^  Vv%  %ft%v  at 
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one  of  his  latest  pieces : — is  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  first 
flights  of  a  joang  poet  ?  nothing  for  the  imitation  of  a  preceding 
celebrated  dramatist*,  which  in  some  of  the  lower  diaJogues  of 
this  comedy  (and  these  only)  may,  I  think,  be  traced?  Bat  eyen 
these,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  play,  are  perfectly  Shak- 
speariao  (I  do  not  say  as  finished  and  beautiful  as  any  of  his 
other  pieces) ;  and  the  same  judgment  must,  I  conceive,  be  pro- 
nounced concerning  the  Comedy  of  Errors  and  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  by  every  person  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
manner  of  writing  and  thinking." 

Sir  William  Blackstone  observes, "  that  one  of  the  great  faults 
of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  is  the  hastening  too  abruptly,  and 
without  preparation,  to  the  d^outtnentf  which  shows  that  it  was 
one  of  Shakspeare's  very  early  performances."  Dr.  Johnson  in 
his  concluding  observations  has  remarked  upon  the  geographical 
errors.  They  cannot  be  defended  by  attributing  them  to  his  youth- 
fol  inexperience,  for  one  of  his  latest  productions  is  also  liable  to 
the  same  objection.  To  which  Malone  replies:  "The  truth,  I 
believe,  is,  that  as  he  neglected  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  drama 
with  respect  to  the  unities,  though  before  he  began  to  write  they 
had  been  enforced  by  Sidney  in  a  treatise  which  doubtless  he  had 
read ;  so  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  whole  terraqueous 
globe  was  at  his  command ;  and  as  he  brought  in  a  child  at  the 
beginning  of  a  play,  who  in  the  fourth  act  appears  as  a  woman, 
so  he  seems  to  have  set  geography  at  defiance,  and  to  have  con- 
sidered countries  as  inland  or  maritime  just  as  it  suited  his  fancy 


or  convemence." 


Some  of  the  incidents  in  this  play  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  The  Arcadia,  book  1.  ch.  vi.  where  Pyrocles 
consents  to  head  the  Helots.  The  Arcadia  was  entered  on  the 
Stationers'  books  in  1588.  The  love  adventure  of  Julia  resembles 
that  of  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night,  and  is  indeed  common  to  many  of 
the  ancient  novels. 

Mrs.  Lennox  informs  us,  that  the  story  of  Proteus  and  Jolia 
might  be  taken  from  a  similar  one  in  '*  The  Diana"  of  Montemayor. 
This  pastoral  romance  was  translated  from  the  Spanish  in  Shak- 
speare's time,  by  Bartholomew  Young,  and  published  in  1698. 
It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  previously  published,  though  it 
was  translated  two  or  three  years  before  by  one  Thomas  Wilson, 
perhaps  some  parts  of  it  may  have  been  made  public,  or  Shak- 
speare  may  have  found  the  tale  elsewhere.  It  has  before  been 
observed  that  Meres  mentions  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  in 
his  book,  published  in  1698.  Malone  conjectures  that  this  play 
was  the  first  that  Shakspeare  wrote,  and  places  the  date  of  its 
composition  in  the  year  1591. 

*  Malone  points  at  Lilly,  whose  comedies  were  performed  with 
great  success  and  admiration  previous  to  Shakspeare^  commence- 
meat  of  bis  dramatic  career, 

VOL,  /.  w- 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Duke  of  Milan,  Father  to  Silvia. 

P^^'^'  !  ^^^^'^^  ^  ^«^- 
Antonio,  Father  to  Proteus. 
Thurio,  a  foolish  Rival  to  Valentine. 
Eglamour,  Agent  for  Silvia  in  her  escape. 
Speed,  a  cloumsh  Servant  to  Valentine. 
Launce,  Servant  to  Proteus. 
Panthino,  Servant  to  Antonia. 
Host,  where  JvUa  lodges  in  MHan, 
Outlaws. 

JuuA,  a  Lady  qf  Verona,  beloved  by  Proteus. 
Silvia,  the  Duke's  Daughter,  beloved  by  Valentine. 
Lucetta,  Waitingwoman  to  Julia. 

Servants,  Musicians. 

SCENE,  sometimes  in  Verona  ;  sometimes  in  Milan  ; 
and  on  the  frontiers  ^Mantua. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.     An  open  place  in  Verona. 
Enter  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

Valentine, 

Cease  to  persuade,  my  loving  Proteus ; 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits^ : 
Wer't  not,  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honour'd  love, 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company. 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad. 
Than  living  duUy  sluggardiz'd  at  home. 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness  K 
But,  since  thou  lov'st,  love  still,  and  thrive  therein. 
Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Pro.  Wilt  thou  begone  ?  Sweet  Valentine,  adieu ! 
Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou,  haply,  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 
Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness. 
When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap;  and,  in  thy  danger. 
If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee, 

'  Milton  hag  the  same  play  upon  words  in  his  Comas. 

''  It  is  for  homely  featores  to  keep  home, 
They  had  their  name  thence." 
'  The  expression  shapeless  idleness  is  admirably  expressive,  as 
implying  that  idleness  prevents  the  giving  form  or  character  to  the 
manners. 
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Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers, 
For  I  will  be  thy  bead^s-man,  Valentine. 

VaL  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success. 

Pro.  Upon  some  book  I  love,  I'll  pray  for  thee. 

VaL  That's  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep  love, 
How  young  Leander  cross'd  the  Hellespont^. 

Pro.  Thafs  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love ; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 

Val.  Tis  true ;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love. 
And  yet  you  never  swan^  the  Hellespont 

Pro.  Over  the  boots  ?  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots*. 

VaL  No,  I  will  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 

Pro.  What? 

VaL  To  be  in  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with 
groans; 
Coy  looks,  with  heart-sore  sighs;  one  fading  mo- 

ment'3  mirth. 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights : 
If  haply  won,  perhaps  a  hapless  gain ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won.; 
However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit. 
Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Pro.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  you  call  me  fool. 

VaL  So,  by  your  circumstance^,  I  fear,  you'll  prove. 

Pro.  'Tis  love  you  cavil  at;  I  am  not  Love. 

^  The  allusion  is  to  Marlowe's  poem  of  Hero  and  Ijeander, 
which  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  1593,  though  not 
published  till  1598.  It  was  probably  circulated  in  manuscript  in 
the  interim,  as  was  the  custom  at  that  period.  The  poem  seems 
to  haye  made  an  impression  on  Shakspeare,  who  appears  to  have 
recently  perused  it,  for  he  again  alludes  to  it  in  the  third  acL  And 
in  As  You  Like  It  he  has  quoted  a  line  from  it. 

*  A  proverbial  expression,  now  disused,  signifying,  '  Don't 
make  a  laughing-stock  of  me.'  The  French  have  a  phrase  BaiUer 
foin  en  corne :  which  Cotgrave  interprets,  '  To  give  one  the  boots ; 
to  sell  him  a  bargain.'  Perhaps  deduced  from  a-  humorous  pun- 
ishment at  harvest  home  feasts  in  Warwickshire. 

^  Circumsitmce  is  used  equivocally.  It  here  means  amduct ; 
in  the  preceding  line,  circamstaiitiai!L  dedncUou. 
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VaL  Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you : 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 
Methinks  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  say ;  As  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Vol.  And  writers  say.  As  the  most  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow. 
Even  so  by  Love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  tum'd  to  folly ;  blasting  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee. 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire  ? 
Once  more  adieu :  my  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp'd. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  VsJentine. 

Val.  Sweet  Proteus,  no ;  now  let  us  take  our  leave. 
To^  Milan,  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters. 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 
Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend ; 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro.  All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan ! 

Vol.  As  much  to  you  at  home !  and  so,  farewell ! 

[Exit  Valentine. 

Pro.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love. 
He  leaves  his  friends,  to  dignify  them  more ; 
I  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphos'd  me ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time. 
War  vnth  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought; 
Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought. 

*  The  constmotion  of  this  passage  is,  "  Let  me  hear  from  thee 
by  letters  to  Milan,"  i.  e.  addressed  to  Milan. 
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Enter  Speed. 

Speed,  Sir  Proteus,  save  you:  Saw  you  my  master? 

Pro.  But  now  he  parted  hence,  to  embark  for  Milan. 

Speed.  Twenty  to  one  then,  he  is  shipp'd  already; 
And  I  have  played  the  sheep  ^,  in  losing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray, 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Speed.  You  conclude  that  my  master  b  a  shep- 
herd then,  and  I  a  sheep  ? 

Pro.  I  do. 

Speed.  Why  then,  my  horns  are  his  horns,  whe- 
ther I  wake  or  sleep. 

Pro.  A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 

Speed.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 

Pro.  True ;  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 

Speed.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance. 

Pro.  It  shall  go  hard,  but  I'll  prove  it  by  another. 

Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the 
sheep  the  shepherd ;  but  I  seek  my  master,  and  my 
master  seeks  not  me :  therefore  I  am  no  sheep. 

Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd, 
the  shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep ;  thou 
for  wages  followest  thy  master,  thy  master  for  wages 
follows  not  thee  :  therefore  thou  art  a  sheep. 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  baa. 

Pro.  But  dost  thou  hear !  gav'st  thou  my  letter 
to  Julia? 

Speed.  Ay,  sir ;  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  let- 
ter to  her,  a  laced  mutton  ^ ;  and  she,  a  laced  mut- 
ton, gave  me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

^  In  Warwickshire,  and  some  other  coanties,  a  sheep  is  pro- 
nounced a  ship.  Without  this  explanation  the  jest,  such  as  it  is, 
might  escape  the  reader. 

^  Cotgrave  explains  laced  mutton^  une  garce,  pntain,  fille  de 
joye.  It  was  so  estahlished^i  term  for  a  courtezan,  that  a  lane  in 
Clerkenwellf  mach  freqaente4  by  loose  women,  is  said  to  have  been 
thence  called  Mation  Lane, 
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Pro.  Here's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  a  store 
of  muttons. 

^peed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you  were 
best  stick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  astray ;   'twere  best 
pound  you. 

Speed.  Nay,  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  serve  me 
for  carrying  your  letter. 

Pro.  You  mistake ;  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pinfold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin  ?  fold  it  over  and 
over, 
'Tis  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your 
lover. 

Pro.  But  what  said  she?  did  she  nod^. 

[Speed  nods. 

Speed.  I. 

Pro.  Nod,  I !  why,  that's  noddy. 

Speed.  You  mistook,  sir?  I  say  she  did  hod: 
and  you  ask  me,  if  she  did  nod ;  and  I  say,  I. 

Pro.  And  that  set  together  is — ^noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it 
together,  take  it  for  your  pains. 

Pro.  No,  no,  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the 
letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive  I  must  be  fain  to  bear 
with  you. 

Pro.  Why,  sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly;  having 
notUng  but  the  word,  noddy,  for  my  pains^. 

Pro.  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit 

Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow 
purse. 

'  These  words  were  supplied  by  Tfaeobald  to  introdace  what 
follows.  In  Speed's  answer,  the  old  spelling  of  the  affirmative 
particle  has  been  retained ;  otherwise  the  conceit  wonld  be  unin- 
telligible.    Noddy  was  a  game  at  cards. 
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Pro.  Comey  comey  open  the  matter  in  brief: 
What  said  she  ? 

Speed.  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money  and  the 
matter  may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro.  Well,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pains:  What 
said  she  ? 

Speed.  Truly,  sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win  her. 

Pro,  Why?  Could'st  thou  perceive  so  much  from 
her? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from 
her ;  no,  not  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  deUvering  your 
letter :  And  being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your 
mind,  I  fear  she'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling 
your  mind.  Give  her  no  token  but  stones,  for  she's 
as  hard  as  steel. 

Pro.  What,  said  she  nothing? 

Speed.  No,  not  so  much  as — take  this  for  thy 
pains.  To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you 
have  testem'd^^  me;  in  requital  whereof,  henceforth 
carry  your  letters  yourself:  and  so,  sir.  111  com- 
mend you  to  my  master. 

Pro.  Go,  go,  begone,  to  save  your  ship  from  wreck ; 
Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard, 
Being  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  shore : — 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger ; 
I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  firom  such  a  worthless  post. 

[Exeunt. 

*^  TestenSf  or  (as  we  now  commonly  call  them,  testers),  from  a 
head  that  was  upon  them,  were  coined  in  1642.  Sir  H.  Spelman 
says  they  were  a  French  coin  of  the  iralne  of  18d. ;  and  he  does  not 
know  bat  that  they  might  have  gone  for  as  much  in  England.  They 
were  afterward  reduced  to  12d.,  9d.,  and  finally,  to  sixpence* 
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SCENE  II. 
The  same.     Garden  of  Julia's  House. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Would'st  thou  then  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  madam ;  so  you  stumble  not  unheedfully. 

Jul.  Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen. 
That  every  day  with  parle^  encounter  me. 
In  thy  opinion,  which  is  worthiest  love  ? 

Luc.  Please  you,  repeat  their  names.  111  show 
my  mind 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 

Jul.  "What  think'st  thouof  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour  ? 

Luc.  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat  and  fine; 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio  ? 

Luc.  Well  of  his  wealth ;  but  of  himself,  so,  so. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Piroteiis  ? 

Luc.  Lord,  lord !  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us ! 

Jul.  How  now  !  what  means  this  passion  at  his 
name  ? 

Ziec.  Pardon,  deat  madam ;  ^tis  a  passing  shame. 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am. 
Should  censure^  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 

Jul.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest? 

Luc.  Then  thus,-^— of  many  good  I  think  him  best. 

Jul,  Your  reason  ? 

Zmc.  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason ; 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

^  Park  is  talk. 

'  To  censure,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  generally  signified  to  give 
one's  judgment  or  opinion.  Thas  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  ii. 
So.  1 : 

" How  blest  am  I 

In  my  just  censure  ?  in  my  trae  opinion  V* 
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Jid.  And  would'st  thou  have  me  cast  my  love  on 
him? 

Xiec.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  cast  away. 

Jul.  Why,  he  of  all  the  rest  hath  never  mov'd  me. 

Luc.  Yet  he  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  lores  ye. 

Jul.  His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small. 

Luc.  Fire^,  that's  closest  kept,  bums  most  of  all. 

Jtd.  They  do  not  love  that  do  not  showthenr  loye. 

Luc,  O,  they  love  least,  that  let  men  know  their  lore. 

Jul.  I  would,  I  knew  his  mind. 

Luc.  Peruse  this  paper,  madam. 

Jul.  To  Julia. — Say,  from  whom  ? 

Xtec.  That  the  contents  will  show. 

Jul.  Say,  say ;  who  gave  it  thee  ? 

Xuc.  Sir  Valentine's  page;   and  sent,  I  think, 
from  Proteus : 
He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the  way. 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it ;  pardon  the  fault,  I  pray: 

Jul.  Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker*! 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth  ? 
Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth. 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper,  see  it  be  retum'd ; 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight 

Luc.  To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than  hate, 

Jul.  Will  you*  be  gone  ? 

Lvjc.  That  you  may  ruminate.  [Exit. 

Jul.  And  yet,  I  would  I  had  o'erlook'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again. 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid. 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view ! 

'  Fire  is  here  pronoDDced  as  a  dissyllable.       / 

^  A  matohmaker.    It  was  sometimes  used  for  a  procuress. 

^  First  folio,  ye. 
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Since  jnaidsy  in  modesty,  say  No,  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe,  Ay. 
Fie,  fie,  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  We, 
That,  like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse, 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod ! 
How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence. 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here ! 
How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown. 
When  inward  joy  enforc'd  my  heart  to  smile  I 
My  penance  is,  to  call  Lucetta  back. 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past  :-^ 
What  ho !  Lucetta ! 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  What  would  your  ladyship? 

Jtd.  Is  it  near  dinner  time  ? 

Luc.  I  would  it  were : 
That  you  might  kill  your  stomach^  on  your  meat. 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

Jul.  What  is't  you  took  up 
So  gingerly? 

Luc.  Nothing. 

Jul.  Why  didst  thou  stoop  then? 

Luc.  To  take  a  paper  up  that  I  let  fall. 

Jul.  And  is  that  paper  nothing  ? 

Luc.  Nothing  concerning  me. 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 

Luc.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns. 
Unless  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 

Jul.  Some  love  of  your's  hath  writ  to  you  in  rhyme. 

Luc.  That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune : 
Give  me  a  note :  your  ladyship  can  set'''. 

'  Stomach,  for  passion  or  obstinacj. 

^  Set  is  here  used  eqniyocallj ;  in  the  preceding  speech  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  nsed  hj  musicians,  and  in  the  present  line  in  a 
quite  different  sense.  To  set  by  in  old  language  signifies,  to  make 
account  of,  to  estimate.  See  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  XTiii.  30. 
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Jid.  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible : 
Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  oi. Light  o'  hve, 

Luc.  It  is  too  heayy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

Jul.  Heayy  ?  belike  it  hath  some  burden  then. 

Lvjc.  Ay ;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you  sing  it. 

JuL  And  why  not  you  ? 

Xtec.  I  cannot  reach  so  high. 

JuL  Let's  see  your  song: — How  now,  minion?    . 

Luc,  Keep  tune  there  still,  so  you  will  sing  it  out: 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 

JuL  You  do  not  ? 

Luc.  No,  madam ;  it  is  too  sharp. 

JuL  You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 

Luc,  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat. 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant^ : 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  song. 

JuL  The  mean  is  drown'd  with  your  unruly  base. 

Luc,  Indeed,  I  bid  the  base  ^  for  Proteus. 

JuL  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coiP^  with  protestation  ! 

[  Tears  the  letter. 
Go,  get  you  gone ;  and  let  the  papers  lie : 
You  would  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me. 

Luc,  She  makes  it  strange;   but  she  would  be 
best  pleas'd 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter.  [Exit, 

Jul,  Nay,  would  I  were  so  anger'd  with  the  same ! 
O  hateful  hands,  to  tear  such  loving  words !  • 
Injurious  wasps !  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey, 

*  Descant  sig^6ed  formerly  what  we  now  <:all  variations.  It 
has  been  well  defined  to  be  musical  paraphrase.  The  mean  is  the 
tenor  in  music. 

^  To  bid  the  base  means,  to  ran  fast,  challenging  another  to  pur- 
sue at  the  rastic  game  called  Base,  or  Prisonbase.  The  allusion 
is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  appears  to  mean  here,  "  to  challenge 
to  an  encounter." 

'"  i.  e.  bustle,  stir. 
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And  kyi  the  bees^  that  yield  it,  with  your  stings ! 

I'll  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends. 

And  here  is  writ — kind  Julia ; — unkind  Julia ! 

As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 

I  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones. 

Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 

Look,  here  is  writ — love-wcunded  Proteus; — 

Poor  wounded  name !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed, 

Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heaFd ; 

And  thus  I  search  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss. 

But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Proteus  written  down : 

Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away. 

Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter. 

Except  mine  own  name ;  that  some  whirlwind  bear 

Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock. 

And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea ! 

Lo,  here  in  oiie  line  is  his  name  twice  writ, — 

Poor  forlorn  Proteus,  passionate  Proteus, 

To  the  sweet  Julia ; — that  111  tear  away ; 

And  yet  I  will  not,  sith^^  so  prettily 

He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names : 

Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another ; 

Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  Madam, 
Dinner  is  ready,  and  your  father  stays. 

Jul.  Well,  let  us  go. 

Zttc.  What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-tales  here  1 

Jul.  If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 

Luc.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down : 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie,  for^^  catching  cold. 

"  Since. 

13  «  for  catcfaing  cold/'  i.  e.  lest  thej  should  catch  cold,  an- 
cientlj  a  common  form  of  expression.  See  Home  Tooke's  expla- 
nation of  this  word  in  the  first  volame  of  "  The  Diversioiis  of 
Parley." 

VOL.  I.  L 
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Jid.  I  see  you  have  a  month's  mind^^  to  them. 
Luc.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  what  sights  you  see ; 
I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 
JuL  Come,  come,  will't  please  you  go  ?  [Ekcennt. 

SCENE  III. 
The  same.     A  Room  in  Antonio's  House. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino. 

Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad ^  talk  was  that, 
"Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister  ? 

Pant.  Twas  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

Ant.  Why,  what  of  him  ? 

Pant.  He  wonder'd,  that  your  lord9hip 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home ; 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation. 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Some,  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there ; 
Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away ; 
Some,  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises, 
He  said,  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet ; 
And  did  request  me,  to  imp6rtune  you. 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment^  to  his  age. 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Ant.  Nor  need'st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 

^3  Month's  mind,  a  longing,  probably  from  <<the  longing  of 
women,  which  takes  place  (or  commences,  at  least)  in  the  first 
month  of  pregnancy."  This  is  the  ingenious  conjecture  of  John 
Croft,  Esq.  of  York.  The  commentators  have  endeaVonred  to 
refer  this  passage  to  the  montVs  minds,  or  periodical  celebrations 
in  memory  of  dead  persons,  nsaal  in  times  of  popery ; — ^bat  the 
phrase  in  this  place  can  have  no  relation  to  them, 

'  i.  e.  grave  or  serious. 

'  l/^p^hment  in  this  passage  means  reproach  or  imputation. 
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I  hare  consider'd  well  his  loss  of  time; 

And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man, 

Not  being  try'd  and  tutor'd  in  the  world : 

Experience  is  by  industry  achiev'd. 

And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time : 

Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him? 

Pant,  I  think,  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant. 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court. 

Ant.  I  know  it  well. 

Pant,  ^were  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent 
him  thither : 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments. 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen ; 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise. 
Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

Ant,  I  Uke  thy  counsel :  well  hast  thou  advised : 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  how  well  I  Uke  it. 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known ; 
Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 
I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 

Pant,  To-morrow,  may  it  please  you,  Don  Al- 
phonso. 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem. 
Are  journeying  to  salute  the  emperor. 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  wiU. 

Ant,  Good  company;  with  them  shall  Proteus  go : 
And,  in  good  time, — now  will  we  break  with  him^. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro,  Sweet  love !  sweet  lines !  sweet  life ! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart: 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn : 
O,  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves, 

^  i.  e.  break  the  matter  to  him* 
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To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents ! 

0  heavenly  Julia ! 

Ant.  How  now  ?  what  letter  are  you  reading  there '. 

Pro.  May 't  please  your  lordship,  'tis  a  word  or  two 
Of  commendations  sent  from  Valentine, 
Deliver'd  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.  Lend  me  the  letter;  let  me  see  what  news. 

Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord ;  but  that  he  writes 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well  belov'd 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor ; 
Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

Ant.  And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish  ? 

Pro.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will. 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish. 

Ant.  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish ; 
Muse^  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed; 
Por  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 

1  am  resolv'd,  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court ; 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives. 
Like  exhibition^  thou  shalt  have  from  me. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go : 

Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided ; 
Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Ant.  Look,  what  thou  wanfst,  shall  be  sent  after 
thee: 
No  more  of  stay;  to-morrow  thou  must  go.— 
Come  on,  Panthino ;  you  shall  be  employed 
To  hasten  on  his  expedition. 

[Exeunt  Ant.  and  Pant. 
Pro.  Thus  have  I  shunn'd  the  fire,  for  fear  of 
burning; 

*  i,  e.  unmder  not. 

^  ExhUtUUm  18  allowance  of  money  j  it  is  still  used  in  the  Uni- 
wenitks  for  a  stipend. 
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And  drench'd  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drown'd : 
I  fear'd  to  shew  my  father  Julia's  letter, 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
And  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 
O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth^ 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 

And  by  and  by, a  cloud  takes  all  away ! 

Re-enter  Panthino. 

Pant.  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you ; 
He  is  in  haste,  therefore,  I  pray  you  go. 

Pro,  Why,  this  it  is !  my  heart  accords  thereto ; 
And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers,  no.    \^Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 
SCENE  I.    Milan.     A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

Vah  Not  mine ;  my  gloves  are  on. 

Speed.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is 
but  one  ^. 

Val,  Ha !  let  me  see :  ay,  give  it  me,  it's  mine : — 
Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine ! 
Ah  Silvia!  Silvia! 

Speed.  Madam  Silvia !  madam  Silvia ! 

*  ResembUth  is  pronounced  as  if  written  resembeleth,  which 
makes  it  a  quadrisjllable. 

'  On  and  one  were  anciently  pronounced  alike,  and  freqaentlj 
written  so. 

l2 
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Val.  How  now,  sirrah  ? 

Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  sir. 

VaL  Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  call  her? 

Speed.  Your  worship,  sir ;  or  else  I  mistook. 

Val.  Well,  you'll  still  be  too  forward. 

Speed.  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too 
slow. 

Val.  Go  to,  sir;  tell  me,  do  you  know  madaoi 
Silvia? 

Speed.  She  that  your  worship  loves  ? 

Val.  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  by  these  special  marks :  First,  you 
have  learned,  like  Sir  Proteus,  to  wreath  your  arms 
like  a  male-content:  to  relish  a  love-song,  like  a 
robin-red-breast ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had 
the  pestilence ;  to  sigh,  like  a  school-boy  that  had 
lost  his  A.  B.  C ;  to  weep,  like  a  young  wench  that 
had  buried  her  grandam ;  to  fast,  like  one  that  takes 
diet^;  to  watch,  like  one  that  fears  robbing;  to 
speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  HoUowmas^.  You 
were  wont,  when  you  laugh'd,  to  crow  like  a  cock ; 
when  you  walked,  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions; 
when  you  fasted,  it  was  presently  after  dinner;  when 
you  looked  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money :  and 
now  you  are  metamorphosed  with  a  mistress,  that, 
when  I  look  on  you,  I  can  hardly  think  you  my 
master. 

Val.  Are  all  these  things  perceived  in  me  ? 

Speed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  you. 

'  To  take  diet  is  to  be  under  a  regimen  for  a  disease. 

'  The  feast  of  All-hallows,  or  All  Saints,  at  which  time  the  poor 
in  Staffordshire  go  from  parish  to  parish  a  soulingt  as  they  call  it ; 
i.  e.  begging  and  puUng  (or  singing  small,  as  Bailey's  Dictionary 
explains  puUng)^  for  sool  cakes,  and  singing  what  they  call  the 
scaler's  song.  These  terms  point  out  the  condition  of  this  bene- 
voleace,  which  was,  that  the  beggars  should  pray  for  the  souls  of 
tbe  giver's  departed  friends. 
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Vol,  Without  me  ?  They  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you!  nay,  that's  certain,  for, 
without  you  were  so  simple,  none  else  would :  but 
you  are  so  without  these  follies,  that  these  follies  are 
within  you,  and  shine  through  you  like  the  water  in 
an  urinal ;  that  not  an  eye,  that  sees  you,  but  is  a 
physician  to  comment  on  your  malady. 

Vai.  But,  tell  me,  dost  diou  know  my  lady  Silvia? 

Speed,  She  that  you  gaze  on  so,  as  she  sits  at 
supper? 

VaL  Hast  thou  observed  that?  even  she  I  mean. 

Speed.  Why,  sir,  t  know  her  not. 

Vol.  Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her, 
and  yet  know'st  her  not? 

Speed.  Is  she  not  hard-favour'd,  sir? 

Vol.  Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well  favour'd. 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  tiiat  well  enough. 

Vol.  What  dost  thou  know? 

Speed.  That  she  is  not  so  fair,  as  (of  you)  well- 
favour'd. 

Val.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but  her 
favour  infinite. 
^    Speed.  That's  because  the  one  is  painted,  and  the 
other  out  of  all  count. 

Val.  How  painted?  and  how  out  of  count  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  so  painted  to  make  her  fair, 
that  no  man  counts  of  her  beauty. 

Vol.  How  esteem'st  thou  me  ?  I  account  of  her 
beauty. 

Speed.  You  never  saw  her  since  she  was  de^ 
formed. 

Vol.  How  long  hath  she  been  deform'd  ? 

Speed.  Ever  since  you  loved  her. 

Vol.  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her ;  and 
still  I  see  her  beautiful. 

Speed.  Ifyou  love  ber,  you  cannot  see  Viet. 

ra/.  Wby?  I 
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Speed,  Because  love  is  blind.  O^  that  you  had 
mine  eyes;  or  your  own  eyes  had  the  lights  they 
were  wont  to  have,  when  you  chid  at  Sir  Proteus 
for  going  ungart^ed  ^ ! 

VaL  What  should  I  see  then  ? 

Speed.  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her  passing 
defoimity:  for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to 
garter  his  hose ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  see 
to  put  on  your  hose. 

VaL  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love ;  for  last 
morning  you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Speed.  True,  sir ;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed :  I 
thank  you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love,  which 
makes  me  the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

VaL  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her. 

Speed,  I  would  you  were  set^,  so,  your  affection 
would  cease. 

VaL  Last  night  she  enjoined  me  to  write  some 
lines  to  one  she  loves. 

Speed,  And  have  you  ? 

VaL  I  have. 

Speed,  Are  they  not  laMely  writ  ? 

VaL  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them : — 
Peace,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Speed,  O  excellent  motion  ^ !  O  exceeding  pup- 
pet !  now  will  he  interpret  to  her. 

^  Going  uDgartered  is  enumerated  by  Rosaliad  as  one  of  the 
nndoabted  marks  of  love.  **  Then  your  hose  should  be  ungartered, 
your  bonnet  unhanded/'  &c.    As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

*  Set,  for  seated,  in  opposition  to  stand  in  the  preceding  line. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  used  m«taphorically  in  the  sense  ap- 
plied to  the  sun  when  it  sinks  below  the  horizon  in  the  west.  It 
is  a  miserable  quibble  hardly  worth  explanation. 

^  Motion  signified,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  a  puppei-show.   Speed 
means  to  say,  what  a  fine  puppet-show  shall  we  have  now  ?  Here 
18  tbe  principal  puppet  to  wViom  m^  xa»sXvt  N<V\\»Ci  ^«  interpreter 
The  showman  was  then  fret^uei&VX^  c«We^V)cie\ti\st\kT«X«c, 
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Vai,   Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good- 
morrows. 

Speed.  O,  'give  you  good  even !  here's  a  million 
of  manners.  [Adde. 

Sil.  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,  to  you  two  thou- 
sand. 

Speed.   He  should  give  her  interest;    and  she 
gives  it  him. 

VaL  As  you  enjoin'd  me,  I  hare  writ  your  letter. 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours ; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in. 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship. 

;S^.  I  thank  you,  gentle  servant :  'tis  very  clerkly  ^ 
done. 

V€d.  Now  trust  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  off; 
For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

SiL  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  much 
pains  ? 

VaL  No,  madam,  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write. 
Please  you  conuuand,  a  thousand  times  as  much : 
And  yet, — 

SiL  A  pretty  period !  Well,  I  guess  the  sequel ; 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it : — and  yet  I  care  not; — 
And  yet  take  this  again ; — and  yet  I  thank  you ; 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed.  And  yet  you  will ;  and  yet  another  yet. 

[Aride. 

VaL  What  means  your  ladyship  ?  do  you  not  like  it  ? 

SU.  Yes,  yes ;  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ : 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again; 
Nay,  take  them. 

VaL  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

Sil.  Ay,  ay ;  you  writ  them,  sir,  at  my  request; 

^  i.  e.  like  a  scholar. 
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But  I  will  none  of  them ;  they  are  for  you : 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

VaL  Please  you,  I'll  write  your  ladyship  another. 

SiL  And,  when  it's  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  over: 
And,  if  it  please  you,  so ;  if  not,  why,  so. 

VaL  If  it  please  me,  madam !  what  then  ? 

SiL  Why  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your  labour ; 
And  so  good-morrow,  servant.  [Eant  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible. 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a 

steeple ! 
My  master  sues  to  her ;  and  she  hath  taught  her  suitor. 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
O  excellent  device !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better  ? 
That  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should 
write  the  letter? 

VaL  How  now,  sir?  what  are  you  reasoning  with 
yourself? 

Speed,  Nay,  I  was  rhyming;  'tis  you  that  have 
the  reason. 

VaL  To  do  what? 

Speed,  To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam  Silvia. 

VaL  To  whom  ? 

Speed.  To  yourself:  why,  she  wooes  you  by  a 
figure. 

VaL  What  figure  ? 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

VaL  Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me  ? 

Speed.  What  need  she,  when  she  hath  made  you 
write  to  yourself?  Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the 
jest? 

VaL  No,  believe  me. 

Speed.  No  believing  you  indeed,  sir :  But  did  you 
perceive  her  earnest? 

VaL  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 

Speed.  Why,  she  hath  ^ven  you  a  letter. 
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VaL  That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed,  And  that  letter  hath  she  dehvex^d,  and 
there  an  end^. 

VaL  I  woald,  it  were  no  worse. 

Speed.  I'll  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well : 
For  often  have  you  writ  to  her ;  and  she,  in  modesty^ 
Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time^  could  not  again  reply; 
Or  fearing  else  some  messenger,  that  might  her  mind 

discover. 
Herself  hath  taught  her  love  himself  to  write  unto 

her  lover. 
All  this  I  speak  in  print^ ;  for  in  print  I  found  it. — 
Why  muse  you,  sir  ?  'tis  dinner-time. 

VaL  I  have  dined. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  sir :  though  the  came- 
leon  Lore  can  feed  on  the  air^  I  am  one  that  am 
nourished  by  my  victuals,  and  would  fain  have 
meat :  O,  be  not  like  your  mistress ;  be  moved,  be 
moved.  [Exemit. 

SCENE  II.     Verona.     A  Room  in  Julia's  House. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Have  patience,  gentle  Juha. 

Jul.  I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 

Pro.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 

Jul.  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner : 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

[Giving  a  ring. 

Pro.  Why  then  we'll  make  exchange ;  here,  take 
you  this. 

Jul.  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss. 

Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy ; 
And  when  that  hour  o'er-slips  me  in  the  day. 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake, 

*  There's  the  conclasion.  '  i.  e.  with  e\actneM. 
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The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mbchance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness ! 
My  father  stays  my  coming :  answer  not: 
The  tide  is  now :  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears ; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should ; 

[Exit  Julia. 
Julia,  farewell. — ^What  I  gone  without  a  word ! 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do :  it  cannot  speak; 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds  than  words  to  grace  it. 

Enter  PanthiKo. 

Pant.  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  staid  for. 
Pro,  Go ;  I  come,  I  come : — 
Alas !  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     The  same.    A  Street. 
Enter  Launcb,  leading  a  Dog. 

Laun.  Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done 
weeping;  all  the  kind^  of  the  Launces  have  this 
very  fault;  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the 
prodigious  son,  and  am  going  with  sir  Proteus  to 
the  Imperial's  court.  I  think.  Crab  my  dog  be  the 
sourest-natured  dog  that  lives :  my  modier  weeping, 
my  father  wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our  maid  howl- 
ing, our.  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house  in 
a  great  perplexity,  yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cur 
shed  one  tear :  he  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble  stone, 
and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog :  a  Jew 
would  hav^  wept  to  have  seen  our  parting;  why, 
my  grandam  having  no  eyes,  look  you,  wept  herself 
blind  at  my  parting.  Nay,  I'll  show  you  the  man- 
ner of  it :  This  shoe  is  my  father  :«^no,  this  left  shoe 
is  my  father;-no,  no,  tMs  left  shoe  is  my  mother; 
— nay,  that  cannot  be  so  neither ;-  -yes,  it  is  sio,  it 

'  Kvad^  is  kindred. 
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is  so;  it  hath  the  worser  sole;  This  shoe,  with  the 
hole  in  it,  is  my  mother ;  and  this  my  father :  A  ven- 
geance on't!  there  'tis :  now,  sir,  this  staff  is  my  sis- 
ter; for,  look  you,  she  is  as  white  as  a  lily,  and  as 
small  as  a  wand:  this  hat  is  Nan,  our  maid;  I  am 
the  dog: — no,  the  dog  is  himself,  and  I  am  the  dog; 
— oh,  the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am  myself:  Ay,  so,  so. 
Now  come  I  to  my  father;  Father y  your  blessing; 
now  should  not  the  shoe  speak  a  word  for  weeping; 
now  should  I  kiss  my  father;  well  he  weeps  on : — 
now  come  I  to  my  mother,  (O,  that  she  could  speak 
now!)  like  a  wood*  woman; — ^well,  I  kiss  her; — 
why  there  'tis;  here's  my  mother's  breath  up  and 
down:  now  come  I  to  my  sister;  mark  the  moan 
she  makes :  now  the  dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a 
tear,  nor  speaks  a  word;  but  see  how  I  lay  the  dust 
with  my  tears. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pan.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard;  thy  master  is 
shippect,  and  thou  art  to  post  after  with  oars.  What's 
the  matter?  why  weepest  thou,  man?  Away,  ass; 
you  will  lose  the  tide,  if  you  tarry  any  longer. 
.  Loan.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  ty'd  were  lost;  for  it 
is  the  unkindest  ty'd  that  ever  any  man  ty'd. 

Pan.  What's  the  unkindest  tide? 

Laun.  Why,  he  that's  ty'd  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pan.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou'lt  lose  the  flood; 
and,  in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy  voyage;  and,  in 
losing  thy  voyage,  lose  thy  master;  and,  in  losing 
thy  master,  lose  thy  service;  and  in  losing  thy  ser- 
vice,— ^Why  dost  thou  stop  my  mouth? 

Loan.  Por  fear  thou  should'st  lose  thy  tongue. 

Pan.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue  ? 

Lavn.  In  thy  tale. 

'  Cmy,  wUd,  distracted. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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Pan.  In  %  tail? 

Laun,  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  yojage,  and  the 
master,  and  the  service:  And  the  tide! — Why, 
man,  if  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with 
my  tears;  if  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the 
boat  with  my  sighs. 

Pan,  Come,  come  away,  man;  I  was  sent  to 
call  thee. 

Lawn,  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  darest. 

Pan.  Wilt  thou  go? 

Laun.  Well,  I  wiU  go.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Milan.     A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine,  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 

Sil.  Servant — 
Val.  Mistress? 

Speed,  Master,  Sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 
Val.  Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 
Speed,  Not  of  you. 
Val.  Of  my  mistress  then. 
Speed.  Twere  good  you  knocked  him. 
Sil.  Servant,  you  are  sad*. 
Val.  Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 
Thu.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not? 
•    Val.  Haply  2  I  do. 
Thu.  So  do  counterfeits. 
Val.  So  do  you. 

Thu.  What  seem  I,  that  I  am  not? 
Val.  Wise. 

Tku.  What  instance  of  the  contrary  ? 
Val.  Your  folly. 

'  i.  e.  yoa  aie  serums*  ^  i.  e.  perhaps. 
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Hm.  And  how  quote ^  you  my  folly? 

VaL  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 

7%ic.  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 

Vol.  Well,  then,  I'll  double  your  folly. 

T?iu.  How? 

Sil.  What,  angry.  Sir  Thurio?  do  you  change 
colour? 

VaL  Give  him  leave,  madam;  he  is  a  kind  of 
cameleon. 

Uiu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood, 
than  live  in  your  air. 

VaL  You  have  said,  sir. 

Thu,  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

VaL  I  know  it  well,  sir;  you  always  end  ere  you 
begin. 

SiL  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and 
quickly  shot  off. 

Vol.  Tis  indeed,  madam;  we  thank  the  giver. 

SiL  Who  is  that,  servant  ? 

VaL  Yourself  sweet  lady ;  for  you  gave  the  fire : 
Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's 
looks,  and  spends  what  he  borrows,  kindly  in  your 
company. 

7%tt.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me, 
I  shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

VaL  I  know  it  well,  sir:  you  have  an  exchequer 
of  words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  giv% 
your  followers;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  hveries, 
that  they  hve  by  your  bare  words. 

SiL  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more;  here  comes 
my  father. 

^  To  quote  is  to  mark,  to  obseire,  the  old  proDuiciatioii  waa 
evidentlj  cote  from  the  French  original. 
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Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  beset. 
Sir  Valentine,  your  father's  in  good  health: 
What  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
Of  much  good  news  ? 

Val.  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 
To  any  happy  messenger  from  thence. 

Jhike.  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  countryman  ? 

VaL  Ay,  my  good  lord,  1  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation, 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed. 

JDuke.  Hath  he  not  a  son? 

VaL  Ay,  my  good  lord;  a  son,  that  well  deserves 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father. 

Jhihe,  You  know  him  well? 

VaL  I  knew  him  as  myself;  for  from  our  infancy 
We  have  convers'd,  and  spent  our  hours  together : 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant. 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time. 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection ; 
Yet  hath  Sir  Proteus,  for  that's  his  name. 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days; 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
€ome  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow). 
He  is  complete  in  feature^,  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

*  Feature  in  the  poet*8  age  was  often  nsed  for  form  or  person 
in  general.    Thus  Baret:  "  The  feature  and  facion,  or  the  pro- 
portion and  figure  of  the  whole  body.     Gonfoimatio  qmedam  et 
figora  totios  oris  et  corporis."   So  in  Ant  and  Cleop.  Act  ii.  Sc.  &. 
"  Report  ihe  feature  of  Octavian." 
Thns  also  Spenser : 

"  Which  the  fair  /totiure  of  her  limbs  did  hide.'' 
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JDuhe.  Beshrew  ^  me,  sir,  but,  if  he  make  this  good. 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love, 
As  meet  to  be  air  emperor's  counsellor. 
Well,  sir ;  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me, 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates ; 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  a  while : 
I  think,  'tb  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

VaL  Should  I  have  wish'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

Duhe.  Welcome  him  then  according  to  his  worth. 
Silvia,  I  sqpeak  to  you;  and  you,  Sir  Thurio: — 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  'cite^  him  to  it: 
111  send  him  hither  to  you  presently.     [Exit  Duke, 

Vol.  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladyship. 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks. 

SiL  Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfranchis'd  them 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

VaL  Nay,  sure,  I  think,  she  holds  them  prisoners 
still. 

8U.  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind;  and,beingblind. 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  you? 

VaL  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

Thu,  They  say,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 

Vol.  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself; 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 

Enter  Proteus. 

SU.  Have  done,  have  done ;  here  comes  the  gen- 
tleman. 
VaL  Welcome,  dear  Proteus ! — Mistress,  I  be- 
seech you, 
Confirm,  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 

^  A  petty  mode  of  adjaratioo  eqniyaleot  to  iU  bttide  me. 
^  Cite,  for  incite. 
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SiL  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither> 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wish'd  to  hear  from. 

Val.  Mistress,  it  is :  sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship. 

SiL  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant 

Pro.  Not  so,  sweet  lady;  but  too  mean  a  servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

Val.  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability :— 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  ser^it 

Pro.  My  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

Sil.  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed; 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 

Pro.  I'll  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself. 

SiL  That  you  are  welcome  ? 

Pro.  No;  that  you  are  worlhless. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  my  lord  your  father  would  speak 

with  you. 
Sil.  I'll  wait  upon  his  pleasure.     [Exit  Servant. 

Come,  Sir  Thurio, 
Go  with  me : — Once  more,  new  servant,  welcome : 
I'll  leave  you  to  confer  of  home  affairs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 
Pro.  We'll  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

[Exeunt  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 
Val.  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you 

came? 
Pro'.  Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  much 

commended. 
Val.  And  how  do  yours  ? 
Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 
Val.  How  does  your  lady?  and  how  thrives  your 

love? 
Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you ; 
I  know  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse. 
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Val.  Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  alter'd  now : 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love ; 
Whose  hi^  imperious  ^  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans, 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ; 
Por,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 
Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes,    . 
And  made  them  watchers^  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow. 
O,  gentle  Proteus,  love's  a  mighty  lord; 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess, 
There  is  no  woe^  to  his  correction. 
Nor,  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on^earth ! 
Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ;  ^ 
Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep. 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro.  Enough;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye: 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so? 

Val.  Even  she;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint? 

Pro,  No;  but  she's  an  earthly  paragon. 

VaL  Call  her  divine. 

Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Val.  O,  flatter  me;  for  love  delights  in  praises. 

Pro.  When  J.  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills ; 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 

Val.  Then  speak  the  truth  by  her;  if  not  divine. 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality^. 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Pro.  Except  my  mistress. 

Val.  Sweet,  except  not  any. 
Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love. 

Pro.  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own? 

^  L  e.  imperial.    Thm  in  Hamlet : 

"  Imperious  Caesar  dead  and  tnrn'd  to  clay.*' 

*  No  woef  no  misery  that  can  be  compared  to  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  love. 

*  A  primeipality  is  an  amgel  of  iht  first  order* 
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VaL  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her  too: 
She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour,— > 
To  bear  my  lady's  train;  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss. 
And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud, 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swelling  flower. 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Pro.  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is  diis? 

VaL  Pardon  me,  Proteus :  all  I  can,  is  nothing 
To  her,  whose  wortii  makes  other  worthies  nothing; 
She  is  alone. 

Pro,  Then  let  her  alone. 

VaL  Notfor  the  world :  why,  man,  she  is  mine  own ; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel. 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl. 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Porgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee. 
Because  thou  seest  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes. 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge. 
Is  gone  with  her  along;  and  I  must  aflter, 
Por  love,  thou  know*st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Pro,  But  she  loves  you  ? 

VaL  Ay,  and  we  are  betroth'd; 

Nay,  more,  our  marriage  hour. 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight, 
Determin'd  of :  how  I  must  climb  her  window; 
The  ladder  made  of  cords ;  and  all  the  means 
Plotted;  and  'greed  on,  for  my  happiness. 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
In  these  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel. 

Pro,  Go  on  before ;  I  shall  inquire  you  forth : 
I  must  unto  the  road^^,  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use; 
And  then  I'll  presently  attend  you. 

^^  1.  e.  the  haven  vrWe  \h«  &\A^%  \\ft  «!  tnchor. 
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Vol,  Will  you  make  haste? 

Pro.  I  will.—  [Exit  Val. 

Cyen  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels. 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another. 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Is  it  her  mien,  or  Valentinus'  praise, 
Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression. 
That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus  ? 
She's  fair;  and  so  is  Julia,  that  I  love; — 
That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd; 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire^^. 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 
Methinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold; 
And  that  I  love  him  not,. as  I  was  wont: 
O  i  but  I  love  his  lady  too,  too  much ; 
And  that's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little. 
How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice  ^^, 
That  thus  wilhout  advice  begin  to  love  her? 
'TIS  but  her  picture  ^^  I  have  yet  beheld, 
And  that  hath  dazded  ^^  my  reason's  light ; 
But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections, 
There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind. 
If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will; 
If  not,  to  compass  her  I'll  use  my  skill.  [Exit. 

11  AUnding  to  the  fignrei  made  by  witches  M  TeprefeotatiYes 
of  tliose  the  J  meant  to  destroy  or  tormept,  F.  Macbeth,  Act  u. 
Sc.S. 

'*  L  e.  on  further  knowledge,  on  better  eonsidaration. 

1'  Proteus  means  to  say,  that  as  yet  he  had  only  seen  ontward 
form,  without  having  known  her  long  enongh  to  have  any  ao- 
qnain^nce  with  her  mind. 

^*  Dazzled  is  used  as  a  trisyllable. 
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SCENE  V.     The  same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Speed  and  LaunOe. 

Speed,  Launce!  by  mine  honesty^  welcome  to 
Milan. 

Laun.  Forswear  »ot  thyself,  sweet  youth;  for  I 
am  not  welcome.  I  reckon  this  always^ — that  a 
man  is  never  undone,  till  he  be  hanged;  nor  n^rer 
welc6me  to  a  place,  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid^ 
and  the  hostess  say,  welcome. 

Speed,  Come  on,  you  mad-cap,  111  to  the  ale- 
house with  you  presently;  where,  for  one  shot  of 
five  pence  thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  wdconies. 
But,  sin-ah,  how  did  thy  master  part  with  madam 
JuUa? 

Laun,  Marry,  after  they  closed  in  earnest,  they 
parted  very  fairly  in  jest. 

Speed,  But  shall  she  marry  him? 

Laun.  No. 

Speed,  How  then?  Shall  he  marry  her? 

Laun,  No,  neither. 

Speed,  What,  are  they  broken? 

Laun,  No,  they  are  both  as  whide  as  a  fish. 

Speed.  Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with 
them? 

Laun,  Marry,  thus;  when  it  stands  well  witii  him, 
it  stands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  ass  art  thou !  I  understand  thee 
not. 

Laun,  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canst  not  ? 
My  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  What  thou  say'st? 

Laun.  Ay,  and  what  I  do  too:  look  thee.  III 
but  lean,  and  my  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed.     . 
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Laun,  Why  9  slan^  under  and  anderstand  is  ail  ooe. 
/  Speed,  But  tell  me  true,  will't  be  a  match? 

j  Laim.  Ask  my  dog:  if  he  say,  ay,  it  will;  if  he 

say,  no,  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  tail,  and  say  nothing, 
to         it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclusion  is  then,  that  it  will. 

Lavn.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  firom 
me,  but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  Tis  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launee, 
how  say'st  thou^,  that  my  master  is  become  a  no- 
table lover? 

Lavn*  I  never  knew  Inm  otherwise. 

Speed,  Than  bow  ? 

Laim.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  him  to  be. 

Speed,  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mistakest  me. 

Laun,  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee;  I  meant  thy 
master. 

Speed,  I  tell  thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hot  lover. 

Laun,  Why,  I  tell  tiiee,  I  care  not  though  he  bum 
himself  in  love.  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the  ale- 
house, so ;  if  not,  thou  art  a  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and 
not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Speed,  Why? 

Laun,  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in 
thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian.  Wilt 
thou  go? 

Speed,  At  thy  service.  [ExewKi, 

SCENE  VI. 
T%e  same.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forsworn; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn ; 
And  even  tluit power,  which  gave  me  first  mj  o%ti\« 

*  L  e,  what  say'ai  tbon  to  thig  oircvmstmBce. 
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Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury. 

Love  bade  me  swear,  and  love  bids  me  forswear: 

0  sweet  suggesting^  love,  if  thou  hast  sinn'd^ 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it. 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star. 

But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 
Unheedful  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken; 
And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will 
To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better. — 
Pie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue !  to  call  her  bad. 
Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferr'd 
With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 

1  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do ; 

But  there  I  leave,  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 
Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose : 
If  I  keep  them>  I  needs  must  lose  myself;  . 
If  1  lose  them,  thus  find  I  by  their  loss. 
For  Valentine,  myi^elf ;  For  Julia,  Silvia. 
I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  firiend; 
For  love  is  still  most  precious  in  itself: 
And  Silvia,  witness  heaven,  that  made  her  fair ! 
Shews  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 
I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive. 
Remembering  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead;  . 
And  Valentine  I'll  hold  an  enemy. 
Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  sweeter  friend. 
I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself. 
Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine : — 
This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 
To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber-window ; 
Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor^: 

'  To  suggest,  in  the  langaage  of  our  ancestors,  was  to  tempU 
'  i.  e.  myself  who  am  his  competitor  or  riffalj  being  admitted  to 
his  counsel.     Competitor  here  means  confederate,  assistant,  part- 
ner.   Thns  in  Ant.  Cleop.  Act  y.  So.  1. 

That  thoa  mj  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  m:^  mote  Va  «m^vi«« 
Friend  and  cowpaition  in  ^  ^twA.  o\  'ww  . 
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Now  presently  I'll  giye  her  faHier  notice 
Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended^  flight; 
Who,  all  enrag'd,  will  hanish  Valentine; 
For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter : 
But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I'll  quickly  cross. 
By  some  sly  trick,  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 
Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift. 
As  thou  h^st  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift!     [Exit. 

SCENE  VII. 
Verona.     A  Room  in  Julia's  House, 

Miter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

JuL  Counsel,  Lucetta;  gentle  girl,  assist  me! 
And,  e'en  in  kind  love,  I  do  c6njure  thee^, — 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  chardcter'd  and  engrav'd,--- 
To  lesson  me;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean. 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Luc.  Alas!  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 

Jul.  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps ; 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hath  love's  wings  to  fly; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear. 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  Sir  Proteus. 

Luc.  Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 

JuL  O,  know'st  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  soul's 
food? 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in, 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love, 

^  i.  e.  proposed  or  intended  flight.  The  yerb  pr6tendre  has  the 
same  significatioD  in  French. 

'  The  verb  to  conjure,  or  earnestly  request,  was  then  accented 
on  the  first  syllable. 

VOL.  T.  N 
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Thou  would'st  as  doon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow. 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc,  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire ; 
But  qualify  the  fire's^  extreme  rage. 
Lest  it  should  hum  ahove  tiie  hounds  of  reason. 

Jul,  The  more  thou  dam'st  ^  it  up,'the  more  it  bums; 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage; 
But,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 
He  makes  sweet  musick  with  th'  enameFd  stones. 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays. 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course : 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love ; 
And  Hiere  I'll  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil^, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

Lvjc,  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along? 

Jul,  Not  like  a  woman;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men : 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  vnth  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well  reputed  page. 

Xuc.  Why  then  your  ladyship  must  cut  your  hair. 

Jul,  No,  girl;  I'll  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings. 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots : 
To  be  fantastic  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be. 

Lvjc,  What  fashion,  madam,  shall  I  make  your 
breeches? 

Jul,  That  fits  as  well ,  as — **  tell  me,  good  my  lord. 


'  Fire  as  a  diMjUable,  as  if  i^elt  Fwr,  '  i.  e.  closest. 

^  Troable. 
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'*  What  compass  will  you  wear  your  fartlungale?'' 
Why,  even  what  fashion  thou  best  lik'st,  Lucetta. 

Luc.  You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  codpiece^, 
madam.  ' 

Jul.  Out,  out,  Lucetta;  that  will  be  ill  favour'd. 

Luc.  A  round  hose,  madam,  no w's  not  vrorih  a  pin , 
Unless  you  hare  a  cod-piece  to  stick  pins  on. 

Jul.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly : 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me,^ 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandaliz'd. 

Luc.  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go  not 

Jul.  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come. 
No  matter  who's  displeas'd,  when  you  are  gone: . 
I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 

Jul.  That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear : 
A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears. 
And  instances  of  infinite^  of  love. 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc.  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jul.  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect! 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth : 

'  Whoever  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with  that  singular  appen- 
dage to  dress,  a  cod-piece,  may  consoit  **  Bnlwer's  Artifioial 
Changeling."  Ocolar  instraction  may  be  had  from  the  armour 
shown  as  John  of  Gaunt's  in  the  Tower.  Howeyer  offensive  this 
language  may  a{^ar  to  modem  ears,  it  certainly  gave  none  to 
any  of  the  spectators  in  Shakspeare's  days.  He  only  used  the 
ordinary  language  of  his  contemporaries. 

^  The  second  folio  reads — "  as  infinite  of  love,"  Malone 
wished  to  read  of  the  infinite  of  love,  because  he  found  **  the 
infinite  of  thought"  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  The  text  seems 
to  me  sufficiently  intelligible,  though  we  are  not  used  to  such 
coDstnction.  Malone  has  cited  an  instanoe  of  injinite  used  for  am 
injiniiy  from  Lord  LooMdale^s  Memoirs^  written  in  \Q8ft* 
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His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earth. 

Imc.  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  so,  when  you  come 
to  him! 

Jul,  Now,  as  thou  lov'stme,  do  himnot  that  wrong, 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth ; 
Only  deserve  my  love,  by  loving  him; 
And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of. 
To  furnish  me  upon  my  longing^  journey. 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose. 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof  despatch  me  hence : 
Come,  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently; 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

Milan.     An  Anti-room  in  the  Duke's  Palace, 

Enter  Duke,  Thurio,  and  Proteus. 

Duke,  Sir  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile ; 
We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about.—-  — 

[Exit  Thurio. 
Now,  tell  me,  Proteus,  what's  your  ynll  with  me? 
Pro,  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  dis- 
cover. 
The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal : 
But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 

^  Bj  her  longing  joumeg,  Julia  means  a  journey  which  she 
shall  pag»  in  longing. 
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Done  to  me,  undesendng  as  I  am, 

My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that 

Which  else  no  woridly  good  should  draw  from  me. 

KnoWy  worthy  prince.  Sir  Valentine,  my  friend. 

This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter ; 

Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 

I  know  you  have  determin'd  to  bestow  her 

On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates ; 

And  should  she  thus  be  stolen  away  from  you. 

It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 

Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 

To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift. 

Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 

A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down. 

Being  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Duke.  Proteus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  care ; 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen. 
Haply,  when  they  have  judged  me  fast  asleep; 
And  oftentimes  have  purpos'd  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court: 
But,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim^  might  err. 
And  so  unworthily  disgrace  the  man, 
(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunn'd), 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyself  hast  now  disdos'd  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  my  fear  of  this. 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested^, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower. 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  convey'd  away. 

Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devis'd  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend, 

*  i.  e.  guess.    In  Romeo  and  Juliet  we  have — 

"  I  ainCd  so  near  when  I  siippos'd  joa  lov'd." 
^  i.  e.  tempted.    Vide  Note  on  Act  ii.  Sc.  6,  p.  IftQ. 
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And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone. 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently; 
Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly. 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at; 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend. 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence^. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Pro.  Adieu,  my  lord;  Sir  Valentine  is  coming. 

Enter  Valentine, 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fast? 

Val.  Please  it  your  grace  there  is  a  messenger 
That  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends. 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duke.  Be  they  of  much  import? 

Val.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  signify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 

Duke.  Nay,  then  no  matter ;  stay  with  me  a  while ; 
I  am  to  break  vFith  thee  of  some  affairs. 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret. 
Tis  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  sought 
To  matcb  my  friend,  Sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  my  lord;  and,  sure,  the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable;  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a  ynie  as  your  fair  daughter : 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  fancy  him? 

Duke.  No,trustme;  she  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward. 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty ; 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child. 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father : 

'  i.  e.  design. 
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And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers. 
Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her ; 
And,  where  ^  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherish'd  by  her  childlike  duty, 
I  now  am  full  resolv'd  to  take  a  wife, 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in : 
Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower ; 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not. 

VaL  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in  this  ? 

Duke.  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  in  Milan,  here, 
Whom  I  affect;  but  she  is  nice,  and  coy. 
And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence : 
Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court : 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  changed); 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  bestow  myself. 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 

VaL  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words; 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind, 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 

Duke.  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent  her. 

Val.  A  woman  sometimes  scorns  what  best  con- 
tents her: 
Send  her  another;  never  give  her  o'er; 
For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more. 
If  she  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you, 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you : 
If  she  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone; 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say : 
For,  get  you  gone,  she  doth  not  mean,  away: 
Flatter,  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces. 
Though  ne'er  so  black,  say,  they  have  angels'  faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man, 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duke.  But  she,  I  mean,  is  promis'd  by  her  friends 

'  fFAere  for  whereas^  often  used  by  old  wnicr*. 
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Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth ; 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men. 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 

VaL  Why  then  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night. 

Duke,  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  locked,  and  keys  kept 
safe. 
That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night. 

VaL  What  lets  *,  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window  ? 

Duke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground; 
And  built  so  shelving  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

VaL  Why  then,  a  ladder,  quaintly  made  of  cords, 
To  cast  up  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks. 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower, 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

Duke,  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood. 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 

VaL  When  would  you  use  it?  pray,  sir,  tell  me 
that. 

Duke.  ,This  very  night;  for  love  is  like  a  child. 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by. 

VaL  By  seven  o'clock  111  get  you  such  a  ladder. 

Duke.  But,  hark  thee;  I  will  go  to  her  alone; 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither? 

VaL  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the  turn? 

VaL  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  Then  let  me  see  thy  cloak; 

I'll  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

VaL  Why,  any  cloak  will  serve  the  turn,  my  lord. 

Duke.  How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a  cloak? — 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 
What  letter  is  this  same  ?  What's  here  ?—  To  Silvia  ! 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding? 
Ill  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.       [reads. 
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My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly: 

And  slaves  they  are  to  me,  that  send  themjiying: 
0,  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly, 

Himself  would  lodge  where  senseless  they  are  lying. 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them : 

While  I,  their  king,  that  thither  them  impbrtune. 
Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath  blessed 
them, 

Because  myself  do  want  my  servant^  fortune: 
I  curse  myself,  for^  they  are  sent  by  me. 
That  they  shoidd  harbour  where  their  lord  should  be. 
What's  here? 
Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfranchise  thee  ! 

Tis  so ;  and  here's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose. — 
Why,  Phaeton  (for  thou  art  Merop's  son,) 
Wilt  thon  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car. 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  bum  the  world  ? 
Wilt  thou  reach  stars  because  they  shine  on  thee  ? 
Go,  base  intruder !  over-weening  slave ! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates ; 
And  think,  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert. 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence : 
Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestow'd  on  thee. 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories 
Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 
Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court. 
By  heaven,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 
I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyself. 
Be  gone,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse. 
But,  as  thou  lov'st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 
%  [Exit  Duke. 

VaL  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  torment  ? 
To  die,  is  to  be  banished  from  myself; 

^  i.  e.  cause. 
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And  Silvia  is  myself:  banish'd  from  her. 
Is  self  from  self;  a  deadly  banbhment! 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen? 
Whait  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by? 
Unless  it  be  to  think  that  she  is  by. 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection^. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night, 
There  is  no  musick  in  the  nightingale ; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon : 
She  is  my  essence ;  and  I  leave  to  be. 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster'd,  illumin'd,  cherish'd,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom^; 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death; 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  Hfe. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Launce. 

Pro,  Run,  boy,  run,  run,  and  seek  him  ou 

Laun,  So-ho!  so-ho! 

Pro.  What  seest  thou  ? 

Laun,  Him  we  go  to  find;  there's  not  f 
on's  head,  but  'tis  a  Valentine. 

Pro.  Valentine? 

Val.  No. 

Pro.  Who  then?  his  spirit? 

Val.  Neither. 

Pro.  What  then  ? 
.   Fa/.  Nothing. 

Laun.  Can  nothing  speak?  master,  shall  I 

Pro.  Whom  would'st  thou  strike  ? 

Laun.  Nothing. 

^  And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 

Animnm  pictara  pascit  inani.     Virgil. 
^  i.  e.  hyfiying,  or  infiying.    It  is  a  Galliciam. 
>  Laonce  is  still  quibbling,  he  is  running  down  ths 
started  when  he  fini  enlered. 
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Pro,  Villun,  forbear. 

Lavn,  Why,  sir,  I'll  strike  nothing :  I  pray  you — 

Pro,  Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear :  Friend  Valentine,  a 
word. 

Val,  My  ears  are  stopp'd,  and  cannot  hear  good 
news. 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possess'd  them. 

Pro,  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine. 
For  they  are  harsh,  untunable,  and  bad. 

Val,  Is  Silvia  dead? 

Pro,  No,  Valentine, 

Val,  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silvia ! — 
Hath  she  forsworn  me? 

Pro,  No,  Valentine. 

Val,  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me ! — 
What  is  your  news  ? 

Laun*  Sir,  there's  a  proclamation  that  you  are 
vanish'd. 

Pro,  That  thou  art  banished,  O,  that's  the  news : 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me,  thy  friend. 

Val,  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already. 
And  now  excess  of  it  wUl  make  me  surfeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished? 

Pro,  Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  ofFer'd  to  the  doom, 
(Which,  unrevers'd,  stands  in  effectual  force,) 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears : 
Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tender'd ; 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became 

them. 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up. 
Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears. 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire ; 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chaf 'd  him  so 
When  abe  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant, 


Ik 
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That  to  close  prison  he  qommanded  her. 
With  many  bitter  threats  of  'biding  there. 

VaL  No  more ;  unless  the  next  word  that  thou 
speak'st, 
Have  some  malignant  pow'r  upon  my  life  : 
If  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear, 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour  ^^. 

Pro.  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  can'st  not  help. 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'st. 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good.  \ 

Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love ; 
Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that. 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence ; 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  delivered 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love  ^^. 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate  : 
Come,  I'll  convey  thee  through  the  city  gate ; 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-affairs : 
As  thou  lov'st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself, 
Kegard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

VaL  I  pray  thee,  LaunOe,  an  if  thou  seest  my  boy, 
Bid  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  north  gate. 

Pro.  Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out.   Come,  Valentine. 

VaL  O  my  dear  Silvia !  hapless  Valentine ! 

[ExeuTtt  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

»o  Grief. 

"  So  in  Hamlet : 

"  These  to  her  excellent  white  bosom." 
To  understand  this  mode  of  addressing  letters,  &c*  it  should  be 
known  that  women  anciently  had  a  pocket  in  the  forepart  of  theii' 
stays,  in  which  thej  carried  not  only  love  letters  and  love  tokens, 
bnt  even  their  money,  &cc.  In  many  parts  of  England  rostio 
damsels  still  continue  the  practice.  A  very  old  lady  informed 
Mr.  Steevens,  that  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  wear  very  promi- 
nent stays  it  was  the  custom  fox  ftttata^em  or  gallantry  to  drop  its 
literary  faTours  within  the  fioul  oi  ihem. 
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Laun.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you ;  and  yet  I  have 
the  wit  to  think,  my  master  is  a  kind  of  a  knave : 
but  that's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave.  He  lives 
not  now,  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love :  yet  I  am  in 
love ;  but  a  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck  that  from 
me ;  nor  who  'tis  I  love,  and  yet  'tis  a  woman :  but 
what  woman,  I  will  not  tell  myself:  and  yet  'tis  a 
milk-maid :  yet  'tb  not  a  maid,  for  she  hath  had 
gossips  ^^:  yet 'tis  a  maid,  for  she  is  her  master's 
maid>  and  serves  for  wages.  She  hath  more  quali- 
ties than  a  water-spaniel, — which  is  much  in  a  bare  ^' 
christian.  Here  is  the  cate-log  [Pulling  out  a  paper] 
of  her  condition  ^^.  Imprimis,  She  can  fetch  and 
carry.  Why,  a  horse  can  do  no  more ;  nay,  a  horse 
cannot  fetch,  but  only  carry;  therefore  is  she  bet- 
ter than  a  jade.  Item,  She  can  milk ;  look  you,  a 
sweet  virtue  in  a  maid  with  clean  hands. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed,  How  now,  signior  Launce?  what  news 
with  your  mastership  ? 

Laun.  With  my  master's  ship?  why  it  is  at  sea. 

Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  still,  mistake  the  word : 
What  news  then  in  your  paper? 

Laun.  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  heard'st 

Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black? 

Laun.  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Lavn.  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head;  thou  can'st  not  read. 

Speed.  Thou  liest,  I  can. 

*'  Gossipt  not  only  signify  those  who  answer  for  a  child  in  bap- 
tism, bat  tiie  tattling  women  who  attend  lyings-in.  The  qoibble 
is  evident. 

*'  Bar€  has  two  senses,  mere  and  naked.  Lannce,  qnibbling 
on,  uses  it  in  both  senses,  and  opposes  the  naked  female  to  the 
water-spaniel  covered  with  haire  of  retnarkable  thickness. 

*^  "  Condition,  honest  behavionr  or  demeanoar  in  living,  a  ens- 
tame  or  facion.    Mos.  MfmB,/acon  defaire."   Bxntr.    T\\e  <A^ 
copy  reMda  ctmdiiion,  wbiob  was  changed  to  cotiditioniby  Rowt. 

VOL.  L  O 
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Xaicn.Iwilltrythee:Telliiiethis;  Whobegotthee? 

Speed.  Many,  the  son  of  my  grandfather  ^^. 

Laun.  O  illiterate  loiterer !  it  was  the  son  of  thy 
grandmother:  this  proves  that  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed,  Come,  fool,  come :  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Laun.  There :  and  saint  Nicholas  ^^  be  thy  speed ! 

Speed.  Imprimis,  She  cau  milk. 

Laun.  Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed.  Item,  She  brews  good  ak. 

Laun.  And  therefore  comes  the  proverb,*— Bless- 
ing of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale. 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  sew. 

Latm.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  can  she  so  ? 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  knit. 

Laun.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a 
wench,  when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock  ^^. 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  wash  and  scaur. 

Laun.  A  special  virtue ;  for  then  she  need  not  be 
washed  and  scoured. 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  spin. 

iMun.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when 
she  can  spin  for  her  living. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  many  nameless  virtues. 

Laun,  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  virtues; 

'^  It  is  undoabtedly  true  that  the  mother  only  knows  the  legi- 
timacy of  the  child.  Laance  infers  that  if  Speed  could  read,  he 
mnst  have  read  this  well  known  observation. 

'®  St.  Nicholas  presided  over  scholars,  who  were  therefore 
called  St.  Nicholas'  clerks ;  either  becanse  the  legend  makes  this 
saint  to  have  been  a  bishop  while  yet  a  boy,  or  from  his  having 
restored  three  young  scholars  to  life.  By  a  quibble  between  ^>- 
eholas  and  Old  Nick  highwaymen  are  called  Nicholas'  clerks  in 
Henry  lY.  part  1.  The  parith  clerks  of  London  finding  that 
scholars,  more  usually  termed  clerks,  were  under  the  patroni^  of 
this  saint,  conceived  that  clerks  of  any  kind  might  have  the  same 
right,  and  accordingly  took  him  as  their  patron,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  woolcombers  did  St  Blaise,  who  was  martyred  with 
an  instrument  like  a  carding  comb ;  the  nailmakers  St.  Clou;  and 
Ike  booksellers  St  3obnPoTl  LtUx^ 

'^  i.  e.  stocking. 
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tha^  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers,  and  therefore 
have  no  names. 

Speed.  Here  follow  her  vices. 

Laun.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fasting,  in 
respect  of  her  breath. 

Laun.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a 
breakfast :  Read  on. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  a  sweet  numth^\ 

Laun.  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 

Speed.  Item,  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep. 

Laun.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not  in 
her  talk. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  slow  in  words. 

Laun.  O  villain,  that  set  this  down  among  her 
vices  !  To  be  slow  in  words,  is  a  woman's  only  vir- 
tue: I  pray  thee,  out  with't;  and  place  it  for  her 
chief  virtue. 

Speed,  Item,  She  is  proud. 

Laun.  Out  VFith  that  too;  it  was  Eve's  legacy, 
and  cannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed,  Item,  She  hath  no  teeth, 

Laun.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  because  I  love 
crusts. 

Speed,  Item,  She  is  curst, 

Laun.  Well,  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.  Item,  She  will  often  praise  her  liquor, 

Laun,  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  she  will 
not,  I  will ;  for  good  things  should  be  praised. 

Speed,  Item,  She  is  too  liberal^^, 

'*  Speed  Qses  the  tenn  a  sweet  mouth  in  the  sense  of  a  aweet  tooth; 
bat  LaKOce  chooses  to  nnderstand  it  in  the  literal  and  laudatory 
sense.  €otgraFe  renders  **  Friand,  A  aweet-Upe,  daintie-moathed, 
sweet-toothed/'  &o. 

'*  Liberal  is  licentunUt  free,  frank,  be jond  honesty  or  decency. 
Thus  in  Othello,  Desdemona  says  of  lago :  "  is  he  not  a  most 
profane  and  liberal  counsellor." 
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Laun*  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot;  for  that's  writ 
down  she  is  slow  of:  of  her  purse  she  shall  not;  for 
that  I'll  keep  shut;  now  of  another  thing  she  may; 
and  that  cannot  I  help..    Well,  proceed. 

Speed,  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit^,  and 
more  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults, 

Laun.  Stop  diere;  I'll  have  her:  she  was  mine, 
and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article : 
Kehearse  that  once  more. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit. — 

Laun.  More  hair  than  wit, — it  may  be ;  I'll  prove 
it :  The  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt^^,  and  tiiere- 
fore  it  is  more  than  the  salt;  the  hair  that  covers  the 
wit,  is  more  than  the  wit ;  for  the  greater  hides  the 
less.     What's  next  ? 

Speed.  And  more  faults  than  hairs. — 

Laun.  That's  monstrous :  O,  that  that  were  out! 

Speed.  And  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Laun.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gra- 
cious ^^:  Well,  I'll  have  her:  and  if  it  be  a  match, 
as  nothing  is  impossible, — 

Speed.  What  then? 

Laun.  Why,. then  will  I  tell  thee,  that  thy  master 
stays  for  thee  at  the  north-gate. 

Speed.  For  me  ? 

Laun.  For  thee  ?  ay;  who  art  thou  ?  he  hath  staid 
for  a  better  man  than  thee. 

^  This  was  an  old  familiar  proverb,  of  which  Steevens  has  giiren 
many  examples.  I  will  add  one  from  Florio :  "A  tistj-tostj  wag 
feather,  more  haire  than  toit," 

31  The  ancient  English  saltcellar  was  very  different  from  the 
modem,  being  a  large  piece  of  plate,  generally  mnch  ornamented, 
with  a  cover  to  keep  the  salt  clean.  There  was  bat  one  on  the  dinner 
table,  which  was  placed  near  the  top,  and  those  who  sat  below  it 
were,  for  the  most  part,  of  inferior  condition  to  those  who  sat 
above  it. 

*^  Oraciotts  was  sometimes  nsed  for  favoured,  comUenaneed, 
Uke  the  Italian  Grotioto,  ir.  A&  ^oa  Like  It.  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 
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^peed.  And  must  I  go  to  him? 

Laun,  Thou  must  run  to  him,  for  thou  hast  staid 
so  long,  that  going  will  scarce  serve  the  turn. 

^peed.  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner?  'pox  of 
your  love-letters !  [Exit, 

Lawn,  Now  will  he  be  swinged  for  reading  my 
letter :  An  unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  him- 
self into  secrets !  I'll  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's 
correction.  [Eadt, 

SCENE  II. 

The  same,     A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace, 

Enter  Duke  and  Thurio;  Proteus  behind. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not,  but  that  she  will  love 
you, 
Now  Valentine  is  banish'd  from  her  sight. 

Thu.  Since  his  exile  she  hath  despis'd  me  most, 
Forsworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me. 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Duke.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched^  in  ice ;  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts, 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot. — 
How  now.  Sir  Proteus  ?  Is  your  countryman. 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 

Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 

Pro,  A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 

Duke.  So  I  believe;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so. — 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee,    - 
(For  thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert). 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

'  i.  e.  cut,  carved;  from  the  Ft.  tranchtr. 

o2 
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Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace. 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

Duke.  Thou  know'st,  how  willingly  I  would  effect 
The  match  between  Sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro,  I  do,  my  lord. 

Dvke.  And  also,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will. 

Pro,  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perversely  she  pers^vers  so. 
What  might  we  do,  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  Sir  Thurio  ? 

Pro.  The  best  way  is  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent ; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke,  Ay,  but  she'll  think  that  it  is  spoke  in  hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deUver  it : 
Therefore  it  must,  with  circumstanpe^,  be  spoken 
By  one,  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke.  Then  you  must  undertake  tp  slander  him. 

Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loth  to  do: 
'Ti^  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman ; 
Especially  against  his  very  ^  friend. 

Duke.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage 
him. 
Your  slauider  never  can  endamage  him ; 
Therefore  the  office  is  indifferent, 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pro.  You  have  prevail'd,  my  lord :  if  I  can  do  it, 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise,  . 
She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  sjay,  jthis  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  npt  that  she  will  love  Sir  Thurio. 

^  i.  e.  with  tbe  addition  of  such. incidental  particulars  as  may 
induce  belief. 

^  Very,  that  is,  true ;  from  the  Lat.  verus,  Massinger  calls 
one  of  his  plays  **  k  Very  Woman." 
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Thu.  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none, 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me^ : 
Which  must  be  done,  by  praising  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  dispraise  :Sir  Valentine. 

Duke,  And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  in  this  kind ; 
Because  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report. 
You  are  already  love's  firm  votary. 
And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access. 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large ; 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy. 
And,  for  your  friend's  sake,  will  be.  glad  of  you ; 
Where  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  persuasion. 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  effect  :— 
But  you.  Sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough ; 
You  must  lay  lime^,  to  tangle  her  desires. 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes. 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Duke.  Ay,  much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy  ^ 

Pro,  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart : 
Write  till  your  ink  be  dry ;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line. 
That  may  discover  such  integrity  ^ :  — 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  vrith  poet's  sinews ; 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones. 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 

^  As  yoa  unwind  her  love  from  him,  make  me  the  bottom  on 
which  you  wind  it.  A  bottom  is  the  housewife's  term  for  a  ball 
of  thread  wound  upon  a  central  body. 

'  L  e.  hirdUme, 

*  i.  e.  sincerity,  soch  as  would  be  manifested  by  such  impas- 
sioned writing.  Malone  suspects  that  a  line  following  this  has 
been  lost. 
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Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire-lamenting  elegies, 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber  window 
With  some  sweet  consort^ :  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump^;  the  nighfs  dead  silence 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 
This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her^. 

Duke.  This  discipline  shews  thou  hast  been  in  love. 

Thu,  And  thy  advice  thk  night  I'll  put  in  practice : 
Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver. 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently 
To  sort^^  some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  musick : 
I  have  a  sonnet,  that  will  serve  the  turn. 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke.  About  it,  gentlemen. 

Pro.  Well  wait  upon  your  grace  till  after  supper : 
And  afterward  determine  onr  proceedings. 

Duke.  Even  now  about  it ;  I  will  pardon  you. 

[Exeunt. 

"^  The  old  copy  has  consort,  which,  according  to  Ballokar  and 
Phillips,  signified  "  a  set  or  company  of  mnsicians."  If  we  print 
concert,  as  Malone  woold  have  it,  the  relatire  pronoon  their  has 
no  correspondent  word.  It  is  true  that  Shakspeare  frequently 
refers  to  words  not  expressed,  bat  implied  in  the  former  part  of 
a  sentence.  Bnt  the  reference  here  is  to  consort,  as  appears  by 
the  subsequent  words,  "  to  their  instruments." 

^  A  dump  was  the  ancient  term  for  a  mournful  elegy. 

^  To  inherit  is  sometimes  used  by  Shakspeare  for  to  obtain  pos- 
session of,  without  any  idea  of  acquiring  by  inheritance.  MUton 
in  Conms  has  disinherit  Chaos,  meaning  only  to  dispossess  ii. 

^^  To  SORT,  to  choose  out. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.    A  Forest,  near  Mantua. 

Enter  certain  Out-laws. 

1  Out:  Eellows,  stand  fast ;  I  see  a  passenger. 

2  Out.  If  there  be  ten,  shrink  not,  but  down  vrith  'em. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

3  Out.  Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  that  you  have 

about  you ; 
If  not,  we'll  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone !  these  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 

Val.  My  friends, — 

1  Out.  That's  not  so,  sir ;  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out.  Peace ;  we'll  hear  him. 

S  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we;  for  he  is  a 
proper  ^  man. 

Val.  Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to  lose ; 
A  man  I  am,  cross'd  with  adversity  : 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments. 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfumish  me. 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

2  Out.  Whither  travel  you  ? 
Val.  To  Verona. 

1  Out.  Whence  came  you  ? 
Val.  From  Milan. 

3  Out.  Have  you  long  sojourned  there  ? 

Val.  Some  sixteen  months ;  and  longer  might  have 
staid, 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 
1  Out.  What,  were  you  banish'd  thence  ? 
Val.  1  was. 

*  A  proper  man,  was  a  comelTi  tall,  or  well  proportioned  man. 
Uomo  di  6#/  taglio. 
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2  Out  For  what  offence  ? 

VaL  For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  rehearse : 
I  kill'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent ; 
But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight. 
Without  false  vantage,  or  base  treachery. 

1  Out.  Why  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  so ; 
But  were  you  banish'd  for  so  small  a  fault? 

VaL  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom. 

1  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues  ? 

VaL  My  youlhful  travel  therein  made  me  happy ; 
Or  else  I  often  had  been  miserable. 

3  Out.  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  friar  ^, 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  faction. 

1  Out.  We'll  have  him ;  sirs,  a  wwrd. 
Speed.  Master,  be  one  of  them ; 

It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 
VaL  Peace,  villain ! 

2  Out.  Tell  us  this :  Have  you  any  thing  to  take  to  ? 
VaL  Nothing  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.  Know,  then,  that  some  of  us  are  gentlemen, 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovem'd  youth 

Thrust  from  the  company  of  awfuH  men  : 
Myself  was  from  Verona  banish'd. 
For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady. 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke. 

2  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman. 
Whom,  in  my  mood^,  I  stabbed  unto  the  heart. 

1  Out.  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  these. 
But  to  the  purpose, — (for  we  cite  our  faults. 
That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  lives,) 
And,  partly,  seeing  you  are  beautify'd 
With  goodly  shape ;  and  by  your  own  report 

^  Friar  Tuck,  one  of  the  associates  of  Robin  Hood. 
'  Awful  men,  men  full  of  awe  and  respect  for  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety, and  the -duties  of  life. 
*  Mood  is  anger  or  Te«en\meiit. 
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A  linguist;  and  a  man  of  such  perfection, 
As  we  do  in  our  quality^  much  want; — 

2  Out.  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  bani^'d  man. 
Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you : 
Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness  ? 

SOut,  What  say 'st  thou  ?  wilt  thou  be  of  our  cons6rt  ? 
Say  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all ; 
Well  do  thee  homage,  and  be  rul'd  by  thee. 
Love  thee  as  our  commander  and  our  king. 

1  Out.  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  tiiou  diest. 

2  Out.  Thou  shalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have 

oflFer'd. 
Val.  I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you ; 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers. 

3  Out.  No,  we  detest  such  vile  base  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us,  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  crews. 
And  shew  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got ; 
Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.     Milan.     Court  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio.        * 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer; 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy. 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 
When  I  protest  tnie  loyalty  to  her. 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  fnend ; 

^  i.  e.  CoDdition,  profession,  occopation,  r.  Hamlet,  Act  il. 
Sc.  2. 
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When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows, 
She  bids  me  think,  how  I  have  been  forsworn 
In  breaking  faith  vrith  Julia  whom  I  lov'd : 
And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips  ^, 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love. 
The  more  it  grows  and  fawneth  on  her  stUl. 
But  here  comes  Thurio ;  now  must  we  to  her  window, 
And  give  some  evening  musick  to  her  ear. 

Unter  Thurio,  aiid  MuHcians. 

Thu.  How  now.  Sir  Proteus?  are  you  crept  be- 
fore us  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio;  for,  you  know,  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go. 

Jim.  Ay,  but,  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 

Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  hence. 

lliu.  Who  ?  Silvia  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  Silvia, — ^for  your  sake. 

Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.  Now,  gentlemen, 
Lef  s  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  a  while. 

Enter  Host,  at  a  distance ;  anc?  Julia  in  boy's  clothes. 

Host.  Now,  my  young  guest!  methinks  you're 
allychoUy ;  I  pray  you,  why  is  it  ? 

Jul.  Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry. 

Host.  Come,  we'll  have  you  merry:  I'll  bring 
you  where  you  shall  hear  musick,  and  see  the  gen- 
tleman that  you  ask'd  for. 

Jul.  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak  ? 

Host.  Ay,  that  you  shall. 

Jul.  That  will  be  musick.  [Musick  plays. 

Host.  Hark!  hark! 

Jul.  Is  he  among  these  ? 

Host.  Ay :  but  peace,  let's  hear  'em. 

'  Suddtn  quips,  hasty,  passionate  reproaches. 
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SONG. 

Who  is  Silvia?  What  is  she? 

That  all  mir  swains  commend  her? 
Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she; 

the  heavens  such  grace  did  lend  her, 
That  she  might  admired  he. 

Is  she  kind,  as  she  is  fair? 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness: 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair, 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness; 
And,  being  helped,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing. 

That  Silvia  is  excelling ; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing. 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Host.  How  now  ?  are  you  sadder  than  you  were 
before  ? 
How  do  you,  man  ?  the  musick  likes  you  not. 

Jul,  You  mistake ;  the  musician  likes  me  not. 

Host,  T^y,  my  pretty  youth  ? 

Jul.  He  plays  false,  father. 

Host,  How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings  ? 

Jul.  Not  so ;  but  yet  so  false  that  he  grieves  my 
very  heart-strings. 

Host.  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul,  Ay,  I  would  I  were  deaf!  it  makes  me  have 
a  slow  heart. 

Host.  I  perceive,  you  delight  not  in  musick. 

Jul.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 

Host.  Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  musick ! 

Jul,  Ay  ;  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host.  You  would  have  them  always  play  but  ow.^ 

VOLs  I,  -p 
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Jul.  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thii 
But,  host,  doth  this  Sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  c 
often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman? 

Host.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  mma,  told  n 
he  loved  her  out  of  all  nick^. 

Jul  Where  b  Launce? 

Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog ;  which,  to-morro 
by  his  master's  command,  he  must  carry  for  a  pi 
sent  to  his  lady. 

Jul.  Peace!  stand  aside!  the  company  parts. 

Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you  !  I  will  so  pleac 
That  you  shall  say,  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

Thu.  Where  meet  we? 

Pro.  At  saint  Gregory's  well. 

Thu.  Farewell.       [Exeunt  Thu.  and  Musicia 

Silvia  appears  above,  at  her  wmdonv. 

Pro.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.  I  thank  you  for  your  musick,  gentlemen : 
Who  is  that,  that  spake  ? 

Pro.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  tru 
You'd  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

Sil.  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it. 

Pro.  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servat 

Sil.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Pro.  That  I  may  compass  yours. 

Sil.  You  have  your  wish ;  my  will  is  even  this. 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  subtle,  perjur'd,  false,  disloyal  man  ! 
Think'st  thou,  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless. 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery. 
That  hast  deceiv'd  so  many  with  thy  vows  ? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me, — by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swecu*, 

'  L  e.  Oat  of  all  reckoning  or  count ;  reckonings  were  kept  o 
■k!k«d  OT  notolitd  «tu^«  or  tallies. 
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I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request. 
That  I  despise  thee  for  iixy  wrongful  suit ; 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself. 
Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro.  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady ; 
Bat  she  is  dead. 

Jul.  TuTere  fake,  if  I  should  speak  it; 
For,  I  am  sure,  she  is  not  buried.  [Aside. 

SiL  Say,  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend. 
Survives ;  to  whom,  thyself  art  witness, 
I  am  betroth'd :  And  art  thou  not  asham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importiinacy  ? 

Pro.  I  likewise  hear,  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

SiL  And  so  suppose  am  I ;  for  m  his  grave. 
Assure  thyself,  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

SU.  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her's  thence; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  hers  sepulchre  thine. 

Jul.  He  heard  not  that.  [Aiide. 

Pro.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate, 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love. 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber ; 
To  that  111  speak,  to  that  I'll  sigh  and  weep : 
For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow ; 
And  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  triye  love. 

Jul.  If  'twere  a  substance,  you  would,  sure,  dc^ 
ceive  it, 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am.  [Aside. 

Sil.  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  sir; 
But,  since  your  falsehood  shall  become  you  well 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes. 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning  and  I'll  send  it : 
And  so  good  rest 

Pro.  As  wretches  have  o'emight, 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  mom. 

[Exeunt  Proteus  ;  and  Silvia  from  abooe. 
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•/k/.  Host,  will  you  go  ? 

Hott.  By  my  hallidom^»  I  was  fast  asleep. 

«/«/.  Pray  you,  where  lies  Sir  Proteus  ? 

Hoit.  Marry,  at  iny  house :  Trust  me,  I  think  'tis 
almost  day. 

Jvl.  Not  so ;  but  it  hath  been  the  longest  night 
That  e'er  I  watch'd,  and  the  most  heaviest^.  [Exemd. 

SCENE  III.     The  same. 

Enter  Eglamour. 

EgL  This  is  the  hour  that  madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call  and  know  her  mind : 
There's  some  great  matter  she'd  employ  me  in. — 
Madam,  madam ! 

Silvia  appears  above,  at  her  window. 

Sil.  Who  calls  ? 

EgL  Your  servant,  and  your  friend; 
One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 

£it7.  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thousand  times  good-morrow. 

EgL  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourself. 
According  to  your  ladyship's  impose  ^, 
I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  service 
It  is  your  pleasure  to  qommand  me  in. 

SiL  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
(Think  not,  I  flatter,  for  I  swear,  I  do  not). 
Valiant,  wise,  remorseful^,  well  accomplish'd. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant,  what  dear  good-will 
I  bear  unto  the  banish'd  Valentine ; 

^ '  Halidom  (says  Minsheu),  an  old  word,  used  by  <^d  conntry- 
women  by  manner  of  swearing  ;  of  the  Saxon  word  hali^^ome  ex 
hali;i;,  i.  e.  sanctum;  and  dome,  dominum  And  judicium. 

*  The  double  superlatiye  is  very  often  used  by  the  writers  of 
Shakspeare's  time. 

*  Impose  is  injunctionf  command ;  a  task  set  at  college  in  con* 
sequence  of  a  faidt  £s  still  called  an  imposition, 

^  i.  e.  pitiful. 
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Nor  how  my  father  woidd  enforce  me  marry 

Vain  Thurioy  whom  my  very  soul  abhorr'd. 

Thyself  hast  lov'd ;  and  I  haye  heard  thee  say. 

No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart. 

As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died, 

Upon  whose  grave  thou  vovir'dst  pure  chastity^. 

Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 

To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode ; 

And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 

I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company. 

Upon  whose  i^ith  and  honour  I  repose. 

Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 

But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief; 

And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence. 

To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match, 

Wluch  heaven  and  fortune  still  reward  with  plagues. 

I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 

As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands. 

To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me : 

If  not^  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  thee. 

That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

EgL  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances^; 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  placed, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you; 
Recking  ^  as  little  what  betideth  me, 

'  It  was  oommon  ii  former  ages  for  widowenr  and  widows  io 
nake  vows  of  chastitj  ia  hononr  of  tbeu*  deceased  wives  or  has* 
bands.  Besides  observing  the  vow,  the  widow  was,  for  life,  to 
wear  a  veil,  and  a  monming  habit.  The  same  d?8tinetion  may 
liave  been  mode  in  respect  of  male  vetarists ;  this  circnmstance 
mig^t  iBform  the  players  how  Sir  Eglamodr  should  be  dressed ; 
and  will  acconat  for  Silvia's  having  chosen  him  as  a  person  in 
whom  she  oonld  confide  without  injury  to  her  character. 

^  In  Siiakspeare's  time  gtUfB  frequently  signified  grievances  ; 
and  the  present  instance  shows  that  in  return  j^tsMMM  was  some- 
times used  in  the  sense  oi  grief, 

*  To  nek  is  to  care  for.    So  in  Hamlet :  "  And  rwks  not  his' 
own  read." 
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As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

SiL  This  eyening  coming. 

Egl.  Where  shall  I  meet  you  ? 

SiL  At  friar  Patrick's  cell, 
Where  I  intend  holy  confession. 

Egl.  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship : 
Good-morrow,  gentle  lady. 

^{7.  Good-morrow,  kind  Sir  Eglamour.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.     2%e  same. 

Enter  Launce,  with  his  Dog. 

When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cur  with 
him,  look  you,  it  goes  hard :  one  that  I  brought  up 
of  a  puppy;  one  that  I  saved  from  drowning,  when 
three  or  four  of  his  blind  brothers  and  sisters  went  to 
it!  I  have  taught  him — even  as  one  would  say 
precisely,  Thus  I  would  teach  a  dog.  I  was  sent 
to  deliver  him,  as  a  present  to  mistress  Silvia,  from 
my  master;  and  I  came  no  sooner  into  the  dining- 
chamber,'but  he  steps  me  to  her  trencher,  and  steals 
her  capon's  leg.  O,  'tis  a  foul  thing,  when  a  cur 
cannot  keep^  himself  in  all  companies!  I  would 
have,  as  one  should  say,  one  that  ^kes  upon  him  to 
be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog  at  all  things. 
If  I  had  not  had  more  vrit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault  upon 
me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily  he  had  been  hanged 
for't:  sure  as  I  live,  he  had  suffer'd  for't:  you  shall 
judge.  He  thrusts  me  himself  into  the  company  of 
three  or  four  gentleman-like  dogs,  under  the  duke's 
table :  he  had  not  been  there  (bless  the  mark)  a 
pissing  while ;  but  all  the  chamber  smelt  him.  Out 
with  the  dog,  says  one ;  What  cur  is  that?  says 
another ;  Whip  Jifm  out,  says  the  third ;  Hang  him 

'  i.  e.  restrain. 
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up,  says  the  duke.  I,  having^  been  acquainted  with 
the  smell  before,  knew  it  was  Crab;  and  goes  me 
to  the  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs :  Friend,  qnoih  1, 
you  mean  to  whip  the  dog  ?  Ay,  marry,  do  I,  quoth 
he.  You  do  him  the  more  wrong,  quoth  I ;  'twa9  I 
did  the  thing  you  wot  of.  He  makes  me  no  more  , 
ado,  but  whips  me  out  of  the  chamber..  How  ufLfuay 
masters  would  do  this  for  their  servant  ?  Nay,  I'll  be 
sworn,  I  have  sat  in  the  stocks  for  puddings  he  hath 
stolen,  otherwise  he  had  been  executed:  I  have 
stood  on  the  pillory  for  geese  he  hath  killed,  other- 
wise he  had  suffered  for't :  thou  think'st  not  of  this 
now ! — Nay,  I  remember  the  trick  you  served  me, 
when  I  took  my  leave  of  madam  Silvia  :  did  not  I 
bid  thee  still  mark  me,  and  do  as  I  do  ?  When  didst 
thou  see  me  heave  up  my  leg,  and  make  water  . 
against  a  gentlewoman's  farthingale  ?  didst  thou 
ever  see  me  do  such  a  trick  ? 

Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro,  Sebastian  is  thy  name  ?  I  like  thee  well. 
And  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 

Jul.  In  what  you  please  ;■ — I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Pro.  I  hope,  thou  wilt. — How  now,  you  whoreson 
peasant !  [  To  Launce. 

Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  mistress  Silvia  the 
dog  you  bade  me. 

Pro.  And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  cur ;  and 
tells  you,  currish  thanks  is  good  enough  for  such  a 
present. 

Pro.  But  she  received  my  dog  ? 

Laun.  No,  indeed,  did  she  not:  here  have  I 
brought  him  back  again. 

Pro.  What,  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me  ? 
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Zami.  Ay,  dir ;  the  other  squirrel  was  stoleafrom 
me  by  the  hangman's  boys  in  the  market-place :  and 
then  I  offered  her  mine  own;  who  is  a  dog  as  big  as 
ten  of  yonrs^  and  therefore  the  gift  the  greater. 

Pro.  Goy  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again, 
Or  ne'er  retnm  agam  into  my  sight. 
Away,  I  say :  Stay'st  thon  to  vex  me  here  ? 
A  slave,  that,  still  an  end^  turns  me  to  shame. 

[EacU  Launce. 
Sebastian,  I  hare  entertained  thee. 
Partly,  that  I  haye  need  of  such  a  youth. 
That  can  with  some  discreti<m  do  my  business, 
For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yon  foolish  lowt; 
But,  chiefly  for  thy  face  and  thy  behaviour : 
Which  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 
Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth : 
Therefore  know  thon,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 
Go  presently  and  take  this  ring  with  thee. 
Deliver  it  to  madam  Silvia : 
She  loved  me  well  deliver'd  it  to  me. 

JuL  It  seems  you  loved  her  not,  to  leave  her  token : 
She's  dead,  belike. 

Pro.  Not  so ;  I  think  she  lives. 

Jvl,  Alas! 

Pro,  Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas  ? 

JuL  I  cannot  choose  but  pity  her. 

Pro.  Wherefore  should'st  thou  pity  her? 

JuL  Because,  methinks,  that  shelovM  you  as  well 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia : 
She  dreams  on  him  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 

'  StiU  an  end,  and  most  an  end,  are  ynlgar  expressioM,  aad 
mean  perpetually ,  generally.    See  Gifor^s  Massinger,  iv.  282. 

**  Now  hdp,  good  heayen !  'tis  such  aa  lucoufh  thing 

To  be  a  widow  ont  of  Term-time !  I 

Do  feel  SQch  agaish  qaalms,  and  dofflpfl,  and  (tta, 

And  »kHkiiigft  stiU  an  tiuE."  The  Ordmary. 
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^^        You  dote  on  her  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
^        Tis  pity,  love  should  be  so  contrary : 
^*        And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas ! 

Pro.  Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal 
This  letter ; — ^that's  her  chamber. — Tell  my  lady, 
I  claim  the  promise  for  her  Jieavenly  picture. 
Your  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber,    ^ 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  solitary. 

[Exit  Proteus. 

Jul,  How  many  women  would  do  such  a  message  ? 
Alas,  poor  Proteus !  thou  hast  entertained 
A  fox,  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs  : 
Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him 
That  with  hiift  very  heart  despiseth  me  ? 
Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me ; 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him,  when  he  parted  from  me, 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good- will : 
And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger  ?) 
To  plead  for  that,  which  I  would  not  obtain ; 
To  carry  that  which  I  would  have  refus'd ; 
To  praise  his  faith  which  I  would  have  disprais'd. 
I  am  my  master's  true  confirmed  love ; 
But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master. 
Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myself. 
Yet  I  will  woo  for  him :  but  yet  so  coldly, 
As,  heaven,  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed. 

Enter  Silvia,  attended. 

Gentlewoman,  good  day !  I  pray  you  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  madam  Silvia. 

^l.  What  would  you  vrith  her,  if  that  I  be  she  ? 

Jul.  If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 

SU.  From  whom  ? 

Jul.  From  my  master.  Sir  Proteus,  madam. 


/ 
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SiL  O  !-^he  sends  you  for  a  picture  ? 

Jul,  Ay,  madam. 

SiL  Ursula,  bring  my  picture  there. 

[Picture  brmi^. 
Go,  give  your  master  this :  tell  him  from  me. 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget. 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber  than  tins  shadow. 

Jul.  Madam,  please  you  peruse  this  letter.r— 
Pardon  me,  madam ;  I  have  unadvis'd 
Delivered  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not ; 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship* 

SiL  I  pray  thee  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

JuL  It  may  not  be ;  good  madam,  p^don  me. 

SiL  There,  hold. 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  master's  lined : 
I  know  they  are  stuff'd  with  protestations. 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths ;  which  he  will  break 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper* 

JuL  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

Sil.  The  more  shame  for  him  tiiat  he  settds  it  me ; 
For,  I  have  heard  him  say  a  thousand  tuttes, 
His  Juha  gave  it  him  at  his  departure : 
Though  his  false  finger  hath  profan'd  the  ring. 
Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 

JuL  She  thanks  you. 

^7,  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Jul,  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her : 
Poor  gentlewoman  !  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

SiL  Dost  thou  know  her? 

JuL  Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  myself : 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  potest. 
That  I  have  wept  a  hundred  several  times. 

SU.  Belike,  she  thinks  that  Proteus  hath  forsook 
her* 

JuL  I  think  she  doth,  and  that's  her  cause  of  sorrow. 

SiL  Is  she  not  i^amii^  {an  ? 
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Jul,  She  hath  been  &irer,  madam,  tiuui  she  is : 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lov'd  her  well. 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you ; 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  iooking-glassy 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away. 
The  air  hath  stanr'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  &ce. 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

jSit7.  How  tall  was  she  ? 

Jtd.  About  my  stature :  for,  at  Pentecost, 
When  all  our  pageants  of  ddight  were  (day'd. 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part. 
And  I  was  tiimm'd  in  madam  Jidia's  gown. 
Which  served  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgment. 
As  if  the  garment  had  heea  made  for  me ; 
Therefore,  I  know  she  is  about  my  height. 
And,  at  Uutt  time,  I  made  her  weep  a  good^. 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part : 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  passioning^ 
For  Theseus'  perfury,  and  unjust  flight; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 
That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  dtereivithal. 
Wept  bitterly;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow ! 

SU.  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth  l-^~ 
Alas,  poor  lady !  desolate  and  left ! — 
I  weep  myself,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth,  there  is  my  purse ;  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sake,  because  thou  lov'st  her. 
Farewell.  [Exit  Sii«via. 

Jul.  And  she  shall  thank  you  for't,  if  e'er  you 
know  her. — 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful. 
I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold. 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much. 

'  i.  e.  m  f^eod  BormsH,  tout  de  bon. 

^  Topasaion  was  used  u  m  T«rb  formetV]^. 
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Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself ! 

Here  is  her  picture  :  Let  me  see ;  I  think. 

If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 

Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers : 

And  yet  the  painter  flattered  her  a  little. 

Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 

Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow : 

If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 

I'll  get  me  such  a  coloured  periwig^. 

Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass  ^;  and  so  are  mine : 

Ay,  but  her  forehead's  low,  and  mine's  as  high^. 

What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her. 

But  I  can  make  respective^  in  myself, 

If  thb  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god  ? 

Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up. 

For  'tis  thy  rival.     O  thou  senseless  form. 

Thou  shalt  be  worship'd,  kiss'd^  lov'd,  and  ador'd; 

And,  were  there  sense  in  this  idolatry. 

My  substance  should  be  statue^  in  thy  stead. 

'  False  hair  was  worn  by  the  ladies  long  before  wigg  were  in 
fashion.  So,  in  *  Northward  Hoe/  1607,  "  There  is  a  new  trade 
come  up  for  cast  gentlewomen  of  periwig  making.  Penoickes  are 
mentioned  by  Churchyard  in  one  of  his  earliest  poems.  And  Bar- 
nabe  Rich,  in  '  The  Honestie  of  this  Age/  1615,  has  a  philippic 
against  this  folly. 

'  By  grey  eyes  were  meant  what  we  now  call  bhte  eyes.  Grey, 
when  applied  to  the  eyes  is  rendered  by  Coles,  in  his  Dictionary, 
1679,  Cervleus,  glaacus, 

^  A  high  forehead  was  then  accounted  a  feature  eminently  bean- 
tifnl.  Our  author,  in  The  Tempest,  shows  that  low  foreheads  were 
in  disesteem. 

'—■^  with  foreheads  viOanous  hw, 

*  Respective,  i.  e.  consider cttivef  regardful,  ▼.  Merchant  of  Ve- 
nice.  Act  ▼.  Sc.  1. 

'  The  word  statue  was  formerly  used  to  express  a  portrait,  and 
sometimes  a  statue  was  called  a  picture.  Stowe  says  (speaking 
of  Elizabeth's  funeral),  that  when  the  people  beheld  **  her  statue 
or  picture  lying  upon  the  coflEin,  there  was  a  general  sighing/' 
Thus  in  the  '  City  Madam,'  by  Massinger,  Sir  John  Frugal  desires 
that  his  daughters  may  take  leave  of  their  lovers'  statues,  though 
lie  had  previously  d^soiibed  ihem  %&  \(vc\ux«%,  ^v^vlcb.  they  evi- 
dently were. 
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I'll  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress'  sake, 

That  us'd  me  so ;  or  else  by  Jove  I  vow, 

I  should  have  scratch'd  out  your  unseeing  eyes. 

To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.      [Exit. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.     The  same.     An  Abbey. 

Enter  Eglamour. 

Egl.  The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky ; 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour 
That  Silvia,  at  firiar  Patrick's  cell,  should  meet  me. 
She  will  not  ^edl ;  for  lovers  break  not  hours. 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time ; 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

Enter  Silvia. 

See,  where  she  comes :  Lady,  a  happy  evening ! 

Sil.  Amen,  amen !  go  on,  good  Eglamour ! 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey  wall; 
I  fear  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

EgL  Fear  not :  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off ; 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

7%e  same.     A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Thurio,  Proteus,  and  Julia. 

Thu.  Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit  7 
Pro.  O,  sir,  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was ; 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 
JTni.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long  ? 
Pro.  No ;  that  it  is  too  little. 
7%«.  I11wearaboot^tomakeitsomew\kattow\idL^t. 

VOL.  J.  Q 
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Pro,  But  love  will  not  be  ^pinr^d  to  what  it  loaibs  ^ . 

Tim.  What  says  she  to  my  &ce? 

Pro.  She  says  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Tku.  Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies;  myfiM^eisblack. 

Pro.  But  pearls  are  fair;  and  the  old  saying  is, 
Black  men  are  pearb  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes. 

Jul.  Tis  true ;  such  pearls  as  put  out  ladies'  eyes ; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them.      [Aside. 

Thu.  How  likes  she  my  discourse  ? 

Pro,  Illy  when  you  talk  of  war. 

TTiu.  But  well,  when  I  disoourse  of  love  and  peace  ? 

Jul,   But  better  indeed,  when  you  bold  your 
peace.  lAxide. 

Tku,  What  says  she  to  my  valour? 

Pro.  O,  sir,  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 

Jul.  She  needs  not,  when  she  knows  it  cowardice. 

[Ajfide. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  birth? 

Pro,  That  you  are  well  deriv'd. 

Jul,  True,  from  a  gentleman  to  a  boi,      [AfUk, 

Thu.  Connders  she  my  possegs&oiis  ? 

Pro.  O,  ay ;  and  pities  them. 

Thu,  Wherefwre? 

Jul,  That  such  9B  ass  should  oyre^  tbnn.  [Aride* 

Pro,  That  they  are  out  by  leased 

Jul.  Here  comes  the  duke. 

'  Mr.  Boswell  thonght  that  this  Ibe  should  be  giyen  to  Julia,  as 
well  as  a  sabseqacDt  one,  and  that  thej  were  meant  to  be  iqpoken 
aside.  Thej  are  exactly  in  the  style  of  her  oUiLer  sa^astlc  speeches ; 
and  Proteus,  who  is  playing  on  Thnrio's  credulity,  would  hardly 
rq>re!sent  bim  a^  au  object  of  ^offAin^  to  Silvia. 

'  i.  e.  possess  them,  own  tkem, 

^  By  Thnrio*s  possessions  he  himself  understands  his  lands. 
But  Proteus  chooses  to  take  the  word  likewise  in  a  f  guratlye 
sense,  as  signifying  hi#  utental  €nd»wm0»ts:  vtd  when  Ae  says 
they  are  otf<  iy  kase,  he  means,  that  they  ai^  no  longer  enjoyed  by 
their  master  (who  is  a  fool),  but  are  leased  out  to  another.  J^dtn- 
bwrgk  Magagist€,  Nov.  179%. 
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Enter  DtJKE. 

Duke.  How  now,  Sir  Proteus  ?  how  now,  Thurio? 
Which  of  you  saw  Sir  Eglamour  of  late  ? 

I7m.  Not  I. 

Pro,  Nor  I. 

Duke*  Saw  you  my  daughter  ? 

Pro.  Neither, 

Duke*  Why,  then  she's  fled  unto  that  peasant 
Valentine ; 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
Tis  true ;  for  firiar  Laurence  met  them  both, 
As  he  in  penance  wander'd  through  the  forest : 
Him  he  Imew  well,  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she ; 
But,  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it : 
Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  even :  and  there  she  was  not: 
These  likehhoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence. 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse, 
But  mount  you  presently ;  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain  foot 
That  leads  towards  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled : 
Despatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.    [Exit, 

Thn,  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish^  girl. 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her : 
I'll  after ;  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless^  Silvia.  [Exit* 

Pro*  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love. 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour  that  goes  with  her.     [Exit* 

Jul*  And  I  vrill  follow  more  to  cross  that  love. 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.      [Exit* 

*  Peetfish  in  ancient  langaage  signified/oo/uA* 
^  i«  e.  eareku,  heedUss, 
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SCENE  III.     Frontiers  of  Mantua.     The  Forest. 

Enter  Silvia,  and  Out-laws. 

Out,  Come,  come; 
Be  patient,  we  must  bring  you  to  our  captain. 

SiL  A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  leam'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out,  Come,  bring  her  away. 

1  Out,  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  her? 

3  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  outrun  us, 
But  Moyses  and  Valerius  follow  him. 

00  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood. 
There  is  our  captain :  we'll  follow  him  thaf  s  fled ; 
The  thicket  is  beset,  he  cannot  'scape. 

1  Out.  Come,  I  must  bring  you  to  our  captain's  cave : 
Fear  not;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind. 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 

SiL  O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.     Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Val.  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 

1  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns : 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 

And,  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes. 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  ^  my  woes. 
O  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast. 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless; 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 

^  To  recordf  anciently  signified  to  sing.  It  is  still  nsed  by 
bird  fanciers  to  express  the  first  essays  of  a  bird  to  sing ;  and  is 
eyidently  derived  from  the  recordsr  or  pipe  with  which  they  were 
formerly  taught. 
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And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was^ ! 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia; 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain ! — 
What  halloing,  and  what  stir,  is  this  to-day? 
These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase: 
They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine;  who's  this  comes  here? 

[Steps  aside. 

Enter  Proteus,  Silvia,  anci  Julia. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for  you, 
(Though  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth) 
To  hazard  life,  and  rescue  you  from  him 
That  would  have  forced  your  honour  and  your  love. 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg, 
And  less  than  this,  I'm  sure,  you  cannot  give. 

Vol.  How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  see  and  hear! 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  a  while.    [Aside. 

Sil,  O  miserable,  unhappy  that  I  am ! 

Pro.  Unhappy  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came ; 
But,  by  my  coming,  I  have  made  you  happy. 

Sil.  By  thy  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most  unhappy. 

JuL  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  your  pre- 
sence. [Aside. 

SiL  Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast, 
Hather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 

9  «  O  thoa  that  dost  inhabit  in  mj  breast. 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless ; 
Lest  growing  rainoos,  the  baUding  fall. 
And  leaye  no  memory  of  what  it  was." 
It  is  hardly  possible  (says  Steepens)  to  point  oat  foar  lines  in 
Shakspeare  more  remarkable  for  ease  and  elegance  than  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Q2 
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O,  heayen  be  judge,  how  I  love  Yalentme, 
Whose  life's  as  tender^  to  me  as  my  soul; 
And  full  as  much  (for  more  there  camu>t  be) 
I  do  detest  false  perjur'd  Proteus : 
Therefore  begone,  solicit  me  no  more. 

Pro.  What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next  to  death, 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look? 
O,  'tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approv'd^. 
When  women  cannot  love  where  they're  belov'd. 

;S^.  When  Proteus  cannot  love  where  he's  belov'd. 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love, 
Por  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thousand  oaths ;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  perjury,  to  love  me. 
Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now^,  unless  thou  hadst  two, 
'And  that's  far  worse  than  none;  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  mudi  by  one : 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend! 

Pro,  In  love. 

Who  respects  friend? 

;S^7.  All  men  but  Proteus. 

Pro,  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
111  woo  you  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end; 
And  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love,  force  you. 

Sil,  O  heaven ! 

Pro.  I'll  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 

Val,  Ilu£Ban,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch; 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion. 

Pro,  Valentine ! 

Val,  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  fi^th  or 
love, 
(For  such  is  a  friend  now),  treacherous  man! 

'  L  e.  as  dear. 

*  apjMTov'd  if  confirmed  by  proof, 

*  The  word  now  was  sapplied  in  tlie  folio  of  1632. 
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Thou  hast  beguil'd  my  hopes;  nought  but  mine  eye 

Could  have  persuaded  me :  'Now  I  dare  not  say 

I  have  one  finend  alive ;  thou  would'st  disprove  me. 

Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  one*s  right  hand 

Is  perjur'd  to  the  bosom?  Proteus, 

I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more. 

But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 

The  private  wound  is  deepest :  O  time  most  accurst ! 

'Mongst  all  foes,  that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst ! 

Pro.  My  shame  and  guilt  confound  me. — 
Forgive  me,  Vdkntine :  if  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender  it  here;  I  do  as  truly  suffer, 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Val.  Then  I  am  paid; 
And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest  :— 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth;  for  these  are  pleas'd; 
By  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd : — 
And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free. 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee. 

JuL  O  me,  unhappy!  [Faints, 

Pro.  Look  to  the  boy. 

Val,  Why,  boy!  why,. wag!  how  now?  what  is 
the  matter?  Look  up ;  speak. 

Jul,  O  good  sir,  my  master  charg'd  me  to  deliver 
a  ring  to  Madam  Silvia;  which,  out  of  my  neglect, 
was  never  done. 

Pro.  Where  is  that  ring,  boy ! 

Jul,  Here  'tis :  this  is  it.  [Gives  a  ring. 

Pro.  How!  let  me  see:  why  this  is  the  ring  I 
gave  to  Julia. 

Jul.  O,  cry  you  mercy,  sir,  I  have  mistook ;  this 
is  the  ring  you  sent  to  Silvia. 

[Shows  another  ring. 
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Pro.  But,  how  cam'st  thou  by  this  ring?  at  my 
depart,  I  gaye  this  unto  Julia. 

Jul,  And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me; 
And  Jutia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro,  How!  Julia! 

Jul,  Behold  h^  that  gave  aim^  to  all  thy  oaths. 
And  entertain'd  them  deeply  in  her  heart: 
How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root^? 
O  Proteus,  let  this  habit  maJce  thee  blush! 
Be  thou  asham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodest  raiment;  if  shame  live 
In  a  disguise  of  love: 
It  is  the  lesser  blot  modesty  finds. 
Women  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men  their  minds. 

Pro,  Than  men  their  minds?  'tis  true:  O heaven! 
were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all  (he 

sins: 
Inconstancy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins : 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  spy 
More  firesh  in  Julia's,  with  a  constant  eye? 

Vol,  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either: 
Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close? 
Twere  pity  two  such  firi^ds  should  be  long  foes. 

Pro.  Bear  witness,  heaven,  I  have  my  wish  forever. 

Jul.  And  I  mine. 


'  Steeyens  confounded  the  phrases  of  to  cry  aim  (M errj  Wiyes 
of  Windsor,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2)  and  to  give  aim,  both  terms  in  archery. 
He  who  gaye  aim  appears  to  haye  been  called  the  mark,  and  was 
stationed  near  the  butts,  to  inform  the  archers  how  near  their  ar- 
rows fell  to  the  butt.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Gilford  for  distin- 
guishing the  terms. — Vide  Massinger,  yol.  ii.  p.  27.  Julia  means 
to  say  ^t  she  was  the  mark  that  gaye  direction  to  his  yows 

^  i.  e.  of  her  heart,  the  allusion  to  archery  is  continued,  and  to 
cleamng  the  pin  in  shooting  at  the  butts. 
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Enter  Out-laws^  with  Duke  and  Thurio. 

Out,  A  prize,  a  prize,  a  prize ! 

VaL  Forbear,  forbear,  I  say ;  it  is  my  lord  the  duke. 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgrac'd. 
Banished  Valentine. 

Duke,  Sir  Valentine ! 

JTiu.  Yonder  is  Silvia ;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Vol,  Thuiio,  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy  death ; 
Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath: 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine :  if  once  again, 
Verona  shall  not  hold  thee^.     Here  she  stands. 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch; — 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. 

Thu,  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I; 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 
I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou. 
To  make  such  means  ^  for  her  as  thou  hast  done. 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. — 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  thmk  thee  worthy  of  an  empress'  love. 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs. 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again. — 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivaU'd  merit. 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe, — Sir  Valentine, 

9  **  Verona  shall  not  hold  thee/'  is  the  reading  of  the  only  aa-. 
ihentic  copy.  Theobald  proposed  the  reading,  '*  MUan  shall  not 
behold  thee/'  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  subsequent  editors, 
bat  there  is  no  authority  for  the  change.  If  the  reading  is  erro- 
neous Shakspeare  mast  be  held  acconntable  for  this  as  well  as 
some  other  errors  in  his  early  productions. 

'  "  To  make  such  means  for  her/'  to  make  such  interest  for,  to 
take  saeh  disingenaoas  pains  aboat  her. 
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Thou  art  a  gentleman^  and  well  derived; 

Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserved  her. 

VaL  I  thank  your  grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  me 
happy. 
I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake. 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Duke.  I  grant  it  for  thine  own,  whate'er  it  be. 

VaL  These  banish'd  men,  that  I  have  kept  withal, 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities; 
Forgive  Ihem  what  they  have  committed  here. 
And  let  them  be  recall'd  from  their  exile: 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good. 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duke,  Thou  hast  prevail'd :  I  pardon  them,  and 
thee; 
Dispose  of  them,  as  thoii  know'st  their  deserts. 
Come,  let  us  go ;  we  will  include  ^^  all  jars 
With  triumphs  ^^,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Vol.  And,  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smile : 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord? 

Duke.  I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him;  he  blushes. 

Val.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord;  more  grace  tiian  boy. 

Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  saying? 

VaL  Please  you,  I'll  tell  you  as  we  pass  along, 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. — 
Come,  Proteus ;  'tis  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  loves  discovered : 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness. 

[ExewU. 

*^  Incbtde  is  here  used  for  conclude.    This  is  another  of  Shak' 
speare's  Latinisms :  "  ineiiuU},  to  mchde,  to  shut  in,  to  close  in/'— 

*'  Triumphs  are  pageants,  sach  as  masks  and  shows. 


In  this  play  there  is  a  strange  mixtare  of  knowledge  and  ig- 
norance, of  care  and  negligence.  The  versification  is  often  ex- 
cellent, the  allusions  are  learned  and  just;  but  the  author  convejs 
his  heroes  by  sea  from  one  inland  town  to  another  in  the  same 
country ;  he  places  the  emperor  at  Milan,  and  sends  his  young  men 
to  attend  him,  but  never  mentions  him  more ;  he  makes  Proteus, 
after  an  interview  with  Silvia,  say  he  has  only  seen  her  picture ; 
and,  if  we  may  credit  the  old  copies,  he  has,  by  mistaking  places, 
left  his  scenery  inextricable.  The  reason  of  all  this  confusion 
seems  to  be,  that  he  took  his  story  from  a  novel,  which  he  some- 
times followed,  and  sometimes  forsook,  sometimes  remembered, 
and  sometimes  forgoL 

That  this  play  is  rightly  attributed  tb  Shakspeare,  I  have  little 
doubt.  If  it  be  taken  from  him,  to  whom  shall  it  be  given?  This 
question  may  be  asked  of  all  the  disputed  plays,  except  Titus 
Andronicts;  and  it  will  be  found  more  credible,  that  Shak- 
speare might  sometimes  sink  below  his  highest  flights,  than  that 
any  other  should  rise  up  to  his  lowest.  Johnson. 

Johnson's  general  remarks  on  this  play  are  just,  except  that  part 
in  which  he  arraigns  the  conduct  of  the  poet,  for  making  Proteus 
say  he  had  only  seen  the  picture  of  Silvia,  when  it  appears  that  he 
had  had  a  personal  interview  with  her*  This  however  is  not  a 
blunder  of  Sbakspeare's,  but  a  mistake  of  Johnson's,  who  con- 
siders the  passage  alluded  to  in  a  more  literal  sense  than  the  au- 
thor intended  it«  Sir  Proteus,  it  is  true,  had  seen  Silvia  for  a 
few  moments ;  but  though  he  could  form  from  thence  some  idea 
of  her  person,  he  was  still  unacquainted  with  her  temper,  man- 
ners, and  the  qualities  of  her  mind*  He  therefore  considers  him- 
self as.  having  seen  her  picture  only. — ^The  thought  is  just,  and 
elegantly  expressed. — So,  in  The  Scornful  Lady,  the  elder  Love- 
less says  to  her : 

I  was  mad  once,  when  I  loved  pictures ; 

For  what  are  shape  and  colours  else,  but  pictures  ? 

Sf.  Mason. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

A  PEW  of  the  iocideots  of  thu  Comedy  might  have  been  taken 
from  an  old  traoslatioD  of  //  Peeorone  di  GiovaiuU  FiormUmo* 
The  same  story  is  to  be  met  with  in  '  The  Fortunate,  the  Deceived, 
and  the  Unfortunate  Lovers,  1632.'  A  somewhat  similar  one  ocean 
in  the  PiaeeooU  NoUi  di  Straparoltu    NotU  vr.  FrnooHa  iv. 

The  adventures  of  Falstaff  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
story  of  the  lovers  of  Pisa  in  '  Tarleton's  Newes  out  of  Purga- 
torie/  ILL  no  date,  but  Entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  1600* 
The  fishwife's  tale,  in  *  Westward  for  Smelts,'  a  book  from  which 
Shakspeare  borrowed  part  of  the  fable  of  Cymbeline,  probably  led 
him  to  lay  the  Scene  at  Windsor. 

Mr.  Malone  thinks  that  the  following  line  in  the  earliest  edition 
of  this  comedy,  '  Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  those  golden  shores,' 
shows  that  it  was  written  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  return  from 
Guiana  in  1606. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  was  printed  in 
1602,  and  it  was  probably  written  in  1601,  after  the  two  parts  of 
King  Henry  IV.  being,  as  it  is  said,  composed  at  the  desire  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ^  in  order  to  exhibit  Falstaff  in  love,  when  all 

^  This  story  seems  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by  Dennis  in 
the  Dedication  to  his  alteration  of  this  play,  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Comical  Gallant'  '  This  Comedy,'  says  he,  '  was  written 
at  Queen  Elisabeth's  command,  and  by  her  direction,  and  she  was 
so  eager  to  see  it  acted  that  she  commanded  it  to  be  finished  in 
fourteen  daye;  and  was  afterwards,  as  tradition  tells  us,  Tery 
well  pleased  at  the  representation.'  Tl»  information  probably 
came  originally  from  Dryden,  who,  from  his  intimacy  with  Sir  W. 
Davenant,  had  opportunities  of  learning  many  pai^ulars  concern- 
ing Shakspeare. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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the  pleasantry  which  he  coatd  afibrd  in  any  other  pitaation  was 
exhausted. 

It  may  not  be  thought  so  clear  that  it  was  written  after  King 
Henry  V.  Nym  and  Bardolph  are  both  hang^  in  that  play,  yet 
appear  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Falstaff  is  disgraced  in 
King  Henry  IV.  Part  ii.  and  dies  in  Ring  Henry  V.  Yet  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  he  talks  as  if  he  was  still  in  favour  at 
court.  "  If  it  should  come  to  the  ear  of  the  coart  how  I  have 
been  transformed,"  &o. :  and  Page  discountenances  Fenton's  ad- 
dresses to  bis  daughter,  because  he  kept  cowipany  with  the  wild 
Prince  and  with  Poins,  These  circumstances  seem  to  favour  the 
supposition  that  this  play  was  written  between  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  King  Henry  IV.  But  that  it  was  not  written  then  may 
be  collected  from  the  tradition  above  mentioned.  The  troth,  pro- 
bably is,  that  though  it  ought  to  be  read  (as  Dr.  Johnson  observed), 
between  the  second  part  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  it  was  writ- 
ten afler  King  Henry  V.  and  after  Shakspeare  bad  killed  Falstaff. 
In  obedience  to  the  royal  commands,  having  revived  him,  he  found 
it  necessai[y  at  the  same  time  to  revive  all  those  persons  with  whom 
he  was  wont  to  be  exhibited ;  Nym,  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  the 
Page :  and  disposed  of  them  as  he  found  it  convenient  without  a 
strict  regard  to  their  situations  or  catastrophes  in  former  plays. 

Mr.  Matone  thinks  that  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  was  re- 
vised and  enlarged  by  the  author  after  its  first  production.  The 
old  edition,  in  1602,  like  that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  be  says,  is 
apparently  a  rough  draught  and  not  a  mutilated  or  imperfect  copy'. 
The  precise  time  when  the  alterations  and  additions  were  made 
has  not  been  ascertained :  some  passages  in  the  enlarged  copy 
may  assist  conjecture  on  the  subject,  bat  nothing  decisive  can  be 
concluded  from  such  evidence. 

This  comedy  was  not  printed  in  its  present  form  UU  1623,  when 
it  was  published  with  the  rest  of  Shakspeare's  plays  in  folio.  The 
imperfect  copy  of  1602  was  again  printed  in  1619. 

The  bustle  and  variety  of  the  incidents,  the  rich  assemblage  of 
characters,  and  the  skilful  conduct  of  the  plot  of  this  delightful 
comedy,  are  nnrivalled  in  any  drama  ancient  or  modern. 

■      K^^l     ■       ■    !■      I.    ■  I     ■  '  ■■^^i— ^— ^M^iMM.        ■  nil      ■■^i— ^    ■■■  M.  ■■^■■.  ■■■■■I 

'  Mr.  Boaden  thinks  that  the  chasms  which  occur  in  the  story  of 
the  drama  in  this  old  copy  afford  evidence  that  it  was  imperfectly 
%9ken  down  daring  the  representation. 
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FalfltaflT,  the  inimitable  Falstaff,  here  again  *  lards  the  lean 
earth' — *  a  bntt  and  a  wit,  a  hnmonrist,  and  a  man  of  hamoar,  a 
ionohstone  and  a  laughing-stock,  a  jester  and  a  jest — the  most 
perfect  comic  character  that  ever  was  exhibited.'  The  jealous 
Ford,  the  uxorious  Page,  and  their  two  joyous  wives  are  admirably 
drawn. — Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Doctor  Cains  no  less  so,  and  the 
duel  scene  between  them  irresistibly  oomio.  The  swaggering 
jolly  Bonifiuse  mine  host  of  the  Garter ;  and  last,  though  not  least. 
Master  Slender  and  his  cousin  Shallow,  are  such  a  group  as  were 
never  yet  equalled  by  the  pen  or  pencil  of  genius. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Femton. 

Shai4X)w,  a  couniry  Justice. 

Slender,  Cousin  to  Shallow. 

Mr*  Pag^'  I  *"^  Gentlemen  dweUing  at  Windsor. 

WniiAM  Page,  a  Boy,  Son  to  Mr.  Page. 

Sir  Hugh  Evans,  a  Welsh  Parson, 

Dr.  Caius,  a  French  Physician, 

Host  qf  the  Garter  Inn. 

Bardolph,'^ 

Pistol,       >  Followers  qf  Falstaff. 

Nym,         > 

Robin,  Page  to  Falstaff. 

Simple,  Servant  to  Slender. 

Rugby,  Servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Mrs.  Ford. 

Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Anne  Page,  her  Daughter,  m  love  with  Fenton. 

Mrs.  Quickly,  Servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Servants  to  Page,  Ford,  ifc. 

SCENE,  Windsor,  and  the  Parts  adjacent. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.     Windsor.     Before  Page's  Haiue. 

Enter  Justice  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Sir^ 

Hugh  Evans. 

I^iallow, 

Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not;  I  will  make  a  Star- 
chamber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were  twenty  Sir  John 
Falstaffs,  he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  esquire. 

Slen»  In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace, 
and  coram, 

Shal.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  Cust-alorum^. 

Slen.  Ay,  and  ratohrum  too;  and  a  gentleman 
bom,  master  parson;  who  writes  himself  armigero; 
in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  omtt- 
gero. 

Shal.  Ay,  that  I  do;  and  have  done' any  time 
these  three  hundred  years. 

Slen,  All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  have 

'  Sir,  wu  a  title  formerly  applied  to  priests  and  onrates  gene^ 
rallj.  BominuM  beiog  the  academical  title  of  a  Bachelor  (has 
eberalier)  of  Arts,  was  asnally  rendered  by  Sir  in  English,  and 
as  most  derieal  persons  had  taken  that  degree,  it  became  usual  ta 
style  them  Sir, 

'  A  cormption  of  Cmtoi  Rotubmm,  It  seems  doabtfol  whe- 
ther Shakspeare  designed  Shallow  to  make  this  mistake,  for  thoagh 
he  giTes  him  folly  eaoogh,  he  makes  him  rather  pedantic  than  illi- 
terate. Unless  we  suppose,  with  Mr.  Malone,  that  it  might  haro 
been  intended  to  ridioole  the  abbreviations  osed  in  wyits,  &0k 

'  i.  e.  all  the  Shallows  hare  done. 

r2 
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done't;  and  all  his  ancestors,  that  come  after  hun, 
may :  they  may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their 
coat. 

8haL  It  is  an  old  coat. 

Eva.  The  dozen  white  Ipuses  do  become  an  old 
coat  well;  it  agrees  well,  passant:  it  is  a  familiar 
beast  to  man,  and  signifies — ^love. 

Shal.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish  is 
an  old  coat^. 

Slen.  I  may  quarter,  coz  ? 

I^mL  You  may,  by  marrying. 

Eva.  It  is  marring  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 

Shal.  Not  a  whit. 

Eva.  Yes,  pe'r-lady ;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your 
coat,  there  is  but  three  skirts  for  yourself,  in  my 
simple  conjectures :  but  that  is  all  one :  If  Sir  John 
Falstaff  have  committed  disparagements  unto  you, 
J  am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  be- 
nevolence, to  make  atonements  and  compromises 
between  you. 

Shal.  The  Council^  shall  hear  it;  it  is  a  riot 

Eva.  It  is  not  meet  the  Council  hear  a  riot;  there 
is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot :  the  Council,  look  you, 
shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear 
a  riot;  take  your  vizaments^  in  that. 

Shal.  Ha !  o'  my  life,  if  1  were  young  again,  the 
sword  should  end  it. 

Eva.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and 

^  It  seems  that  the  latter  part  of  this  speech  should  be  giTea 
to  Sir  Hugh.  Shallow  has  jast  before  said  the  coat  is  an  old  one ; 
and  now,  that  it  is  '  the  lace,  the  fresh  fish.'  No,  replies  the 
parson,  it  cannot  be  old  and  fresh  too — '  the  salt  fish  is  an  old 
coat.'  Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  arms  of  Sir  Tiio-' 
mas  lAcy,  who  is  said  to  have  prosecuted  him  for  a  misdemeanor 
in  his  youth,  and  whom  he  now  ridiculed  under  the  character  of 
Justice  Shallow. 

^  The  Court  of  Star-chamber  is  meant.  *  AdvisemeBt; 
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end  it :  and  there  is  also  another  device  in  my  prain, 
which,  peradventure,  prings  goot  discretions  with  it : 
There  is  Anne  Page,  which  is  daughter  to  master 
George  Page,  which  is  pretty  virginity. 

I^en.  Mistress  Anne  Page  ?  She  has  brown  hair, 
and  speaks  small  ^  like  a  woman. 

Eva,  It  b  that  fery  person  for  all  the  'orld,  as 
just  as  you  will  desire ;  and  seven  hundred  pounds 
of  monies,  and  gold,  and  silver,  is  her  grandsire, 
upon  his  death's  bed  (Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  resur- 
rections !)  give,  when  she  is  able  to  overtake  seven- 
teen years  old:  it  were  a  goot  motion,  if  we  leave 
our  pribbles  and  prabbles,  and  desire  a  marriage  be- 
tween master  Abraham  and  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Shal.  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred 
pound? 

Eva.  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter 
penny. 

Skal,  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman;  she  has 
good  gifts. 

Eva,  Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  possibilities,  is 
good  gifts. 

ShaL  Well,  let  us  see  honest  master  Page:  Is 
Falstaff  there  ?  * 

Eva.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  despise  a  liar, 
as  I  do  despise  one  that  is  false ;  or,  as  I  despise 
one  that  is  not  true.  The  knight.  Sir  John,  is  there; 
and,  I  beseech  you,  be  ruled  by  your  well-willers. 
I  will  peat  the  door  [knocks]  for  master  Page. 
What,  hoa !  Got  pless  your  house  here ! 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  Who's  there? 

Eva.  Here  is  Got's  plessing,  and  your  friend, 
and  justice  Shallow :  and  here  youiig  master  Slen- 

7  Soft. 
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der;  that,  peradventures,  shidl  tell  you  another  tale, 
if  matters  grow  to  your  likings. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well:  I 
thank  you  for  my  yenison,  master  Shallow. 

Skai.  Master  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  Much 
good  do  it  your  good  heart !  I  wished  your  yenison 
better ;  it  was  ill  kill'd : — How  doth  good  mistress 
Page? — and  I  love^  you  always  with  my  heart,  la; 
with  my  heart 

Page,  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

8kaL  Sir,  I  thank  you ;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  master  Slender. 

iSifeit.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir?  1 
heard  say,  he  was  out-run  on  Cotsale^. 

Page*  It  could  not  be  judged,  sir. 

Slen,  You'll  not  confess,  you'll  not  ccHifess. 

SkaL  That  he  will  not; — ^'tis  your  fudty  'tb  your 
fault : — ^Tis  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  sir. 

ShaL  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog;  Can 
there  be  more  said?  he  is  good,  and  fair. — ^Is  Sir 
John  Falstaff  here  ? 

Page.  Shr,  he  is  wiihin ;  and  I  would  I  could  do 
a  good  office  between  you. 

Eva.  It  is  spoke  as  a  christians  ought  to  speak. 

Shal.  He  hath  wronged  me,  master  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it. 

Skal.  If  it  be  confess'd,  it  is  not  redress'd;  is  not 
that  so,  master  Page  ?  He  hath  wrong'd  me ;  indeed 
he  hath; — at  a  word,  he  hath; — ^believe  me; — ^Ro* 
bert  Shallow,  esquire,  saith  he  is  wrongfd. 

Page.  Here  comes  Sir  John. 

*  First  iblio.  /  thank.  The  reading  in  the  text  is  from  the 
4to.  1619. 

'  The  Cotswold  HiHs  in  Gloncestershire,  famooi  for  their  tinB 
torf,  and  therefore  excellent  for  coarsing. 
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Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Nym, 

and  Pistol. 

Fal.  Now,  master  Shallow ;  you'll  complain  of 
me  to  the  kmg  ? 

Shal.  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed 
my  deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

FaL  But  not  kiss'd  your  keeper's  daughter  ? 

ShaL  Tut,  a  pin !  this  shall  be  answer'd. 

FaL  I  will  answer  it  straight; — I  have  done  all 
this :— That  is  now  answer'd. 

ShaL  The  Council  shall  know  this. 

FaL  Twere  better  for  you,  if  it  were  known  in 
counsel :  youll  be  laugh'd  at. 

Eva.  Pauca  verba.  Sir  John,  good  worts. 

FaL  Good  worts  ^^!  good  cabbage. — Slender,  I 
broke  your  head ;  What  matter  have  you  against  me  ? 

Slen.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against 
you;  and  against  your  coney-catclung ^^  rascals, 
Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol.  They  carried  me  to 
the  tavern,  and  made  me  drunk,  and  afterwards  picked 
my  pocket. 

Bar.  You  Banbury  cheese  ^^ ! 

jSZen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Pigt.  How  now,  Mephostophilus^^? 

Skn.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nym.  SHce,  I  say !  pauca,  pauca  ^*:  slice !  that's 
my  humour. 

^^  Worts  was  the  ancient  term  for  all  the  cabbage  kind. 

^'  A  common  name  for  cheats  and  sharpers  in  the  time  of  Eli- 
zabeth. *  By  a  metaphor  taken  from  those  that  rob  warrens  and 
coitM  grounds,* — Mifuhew*t  Diet, 

'^  Said  in  allusion  to  the  thin  carcass  of  Slender.  So,  in  Jack 
Dmm's  Entertainment,  1601.  "  Put  off  jronr  clothes,  and  jroa 
are  like  a  Banbury  Cheese,  nothing  bnt  paring." 

'3  The  name  of  a  spirit,  or  familiar,  in  the  old  storj  book  of 
Fanstas :  to  whom  there  is  another  allusion  Act  ii.  So.  2.  It  was 
a  cant  phrase,  probablj  for  an  ugly  fellow. 

**  Few  words. 
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Slem,  Where's  Simple,  my  man? — can  you  tell, 
cousin  ? 

Eva,  Peace:  I  pray  you!  Now  let  us  under- 
stand: There  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I 
understand :  that  is — ^master  Page,^cfe/tcef ,  master' 
Page;  and  there  is  my seU, fidelicet,  myself;  and 
the  three  party  is,  lasUy  and  finally,  mine  host  of 
the  Garter. 

Page.  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between 
ihem. 

Eva.  Fery  goot:  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my 
note-book;  and  we  will  afterwards  'ork  upon  the 
cause  with  as  great  discreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal.  Pistol, 

Pisi.  He  hears  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  and  his  tarn !  what  phrase  is  this. 
He  hears  with  ear?  Why,  it  is  affectations. 

Fal.  Pistol,  did  you  pick  master  Blender's  purse  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he  (or  I  would  I 
might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  s^ain 
else),  of  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two 
Edward  shovel-boards  ^^,  that  cost  me  two  shilling 
and  twopence  a-piece  of  Yead  Miller,  by  these 
gloves. 

Fal.  Is  this  true.  Pistol  ?> 

Eva.  No ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

Put.  Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner! — Sir  John, 
and  master  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo  ^^: 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  ^^  here ; 
Word  of  denial;  frotii  and  scum,  thou  liest. 

*'  MUl  sixpeDoes  were  used  as  counters ;  aad  King  Edward's 
shillings  used  in  the  game  of  shuffle-board. 

'*  Lait€n,  from  the  Fr..  Laiton,  Brass.  BUbo,  from  Bilboa  in 
Spain  where  fine  sword  Uades  were  made.  Pistol  therefore  eaUs 
Slender  a  weak  blade  of  bate  metal,  as  one  of  brass  would  be. 

'f  Lips. 
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Slen.  By  these  gloyes,  then  'twas  he. 

Nym.  Be  avised,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours :  I 
will  say,  marry,  trap,  with  you,  if  you  run  Uie  nut- 
hook's  ^  humour  on  me ;  that  is  the  very  note  of  it. 

Slen.  By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had  it : 
for  lliough  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  yon 
made  me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass. 

FaL  What  say  you,  Scarlet  and  John? 

Bard,  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gentle- 
man had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences. 

Eva.  It  is  his  five  senses :  fie,  what  the  ignorance 
is! 

Bard,  And  being  fap^^,  sir,  was,  as  they  say, 
cashier'd;  and  so  conclusions  pass'd  the  careires^. 

Slen,  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too ;  but  'tis 
no  matter :  I'll  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again, 
but  in  honest,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick : 
If  I  be  drunk,  I'll  be  drunk  with  those  that  have 
the  fear  of  God,  and  not  with  drunken  knayes. 

JEva.  So  Got  'udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 
*  FaL  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied,  gentle- 
men ;  you  hear  it. 

Enter  Mistress  Anne  Page,  with  tmne;  Mis- 
tress Ford  and  Mistress  "Page  following. 

Page,  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in;  well 
drink  within.  [Exit  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  O  heaven !  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page. 

'*  Metaphorically  a  bailiiT  or  constable,  who  hooks  or  seizes 
debtors  or  malefactors  with  a  staff  or  otherwise.  The  meaning 
apparently  is, '  if  yon  try  to  bring  me  to  justice.' 

'*  F(tp  was  evidently  a  cant  term  for  Foolish.  It  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  Italian  Vappa,  which  Florio  explains  V  any 
wine  that  hath  lost  his  force :  nsed  also  for  a  ntan  or  woman  with- 
out wit  or  reason,"  In  Hntton's  Diet.  1583,  one  of  the  meanings 
of  the  Latin  Vtqtpa  is  a  Dissard  or  foolish  man,  Sfc. 

^  A  military  phrase  for  running  the  charge  in  a  tournament  or 
attack ;  here  used  metaphorically. 
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Page,  How  now,  mistress  Ford  ? 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  by  jny  troth,  you  are  very 
well  met :  by  your  leave,  good  mistress. 

[kistrng  her. 

Page,  Wife,  bid  ihese  gentlemen  welcome: — 
Come,  we  have  a  hot  vension  pasty  to  dinner; 
come,  gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  dnnk  down  all 
unkindness. 

[Exeunt  ail  hut  Shal.  Slender,  ami  Evans. 

Slen,  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  my 
book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  ^^  here : — 

Enter  Simple. 

How  now.  Simple !  where  have  you  been  ?  I  must 
wait  on  myself,  must  I  ?  You  have  not  The  Book 
of  Riddles  about  you,  have  you? 

Sim,  Book  of  Riddles!  why,  did  you  not  lend  it 
to  Alice  Shortcake  upon  Allhallowmas  last,  a  fort- 
night afore  Michaelmas^? 

iS%a/.  Come,  coz ;  come,  coz ;  we  stay  for  you. 
A  word  with  you,  coz :  marry  this,  coz :  There  b, 
as  'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  ahr  off 
by  Sir  Hugh  here ; — Do  you  understand  me  ? 

Skn.  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable;  if  it 
be  so,  I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  but  understand  me. 

Slen,  So  I  do,  sir. 

Eva.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  master  Slender :  I 
will  description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity 
of  it. 

Slen,  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  ShaUow  says : 

^  Slender  means  a  popular  book  of  Sbakspeare's  time,  "Somg^a 
and  Sonnettea,  written  by  the  Earle  of  Surrey  and  others,"  and 
•pablished  by  Tottel  in  1657. 

**  This  is  an  btended  blonder.  Theobald  woold  in  sober  sad- 
ness have  corrected  it  to  Martlemas. 
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I  pray  you^  pardon  me ;  he's  a  justice  of  peace  in 
4as  country,  simple  though  I  stand  here. 

Eva.  But  this  is  not  the  question ;  the  question 
is  concerning  your  marriage. 

ShaL  Ay,  there's  the  point,  sir. 

Eva.  Marry,  is  it;  the  yery  point  of  it;  to  mis- 
tress Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  marry  her  upon  any 
reasonable  demands. 

Eva.  But  can  you  affection  the  'oman?  Let  us 
command  to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of  your 
lips;  for  divers  philosophers  hold  that  the  lips  is 
parcel*^  of  the  mouth; — Therefore,  precisely,  can 
you  carry  your  good  will  to  the  maid  ? 

iS%a/.  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love  her  ? 

Slen.  I  hope,  sir, — I  will  do  as  it  shall  become 
one  that  would  do  reason. 

Eva.  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must 
speak  possitable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  desires 
towards  her. 

jS%a/.  That  you  must:  Will  you,  upon  good 
dowry,  marry  her? 

Slen.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon 
your  request,  cousin,  in  any  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  conceiye  me,  conceive  me,  sweet  coz ; 
what  I  do  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz:  Can  you  love 
the  maid  ? 

I^en.  I  wilt  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request ;  but 
if  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  l^ginning,  yet  hea> 
yen  may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance,  when 
we  are  married,  and  have  more  occasion  to  know 
one  another :  I  hope  upon  famUiarity  will  grow  more 
contempt:  but  if  you  say,  marry  her,  I  will  marry 
her,  that  I  am  freely  dissolved,  and  dissolutely. 

**  i.  e.  part,  a  law  term,  often  nsed  in  eonjanction  with  its 
sjnonyme. 

VOL.  I.  S 
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Eva,  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer;  save  ihe  faul' 
is  in  the  'ort  dissolutely :  the  ^ort  is,  according  to 
our  meaning,  resolutely ; — ^his  meaning  is  good. 

Skal,  Ay,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  well. 

Slen,  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hanged,  la. 

Re-enter  Anne  Page. 

ShaL  Here  comes  fair  mistress  Anne : — ^Would 
I  were  young  for  your  sake,  mistress  Anne  I 

Awne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table ;  my  father  de- 
sires your  worships'  company. 

Shal,  I  will  wait  on  hum,  fair  mistress  Anne. 

Eva.  Od's  plessed  will  I  I  will  not  be  absence  at 
the  grace. 

[Exewxt  Shallow  and  Sir  H.  Evans. 

Aftfi6.  Will't  please  your  worship  to  come  in, 
sir? 

Slen.  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily ;  I  am 
very  well. 

Anne,  The  dinner  attends  you,  sir. 

Sien,  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  forsooth : 
Gt),  sirrah,  for  all  you  are  my  man,  go,  wait  upon 
my  cousin  Shallow^  [£^*^  Simple].  A  justice  of 
peace  sometime  may  be  beholden  to  his  firieiid  for  a 
man : — I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till  my 
mother  be  dead :  But  what  though?  yet  I  live  like 
a  poor  gentleman  bom. 

Anne,  I  may  not  go  in  without  .your  worship: 
they  will  not  sit  till  you  come. 

Skn,  I'faith,  111  eat  nothing ;  I  thank  you  as 
much  as  though  I  did. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in. 

Skn.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you :  I 
bruised  my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  a^  sword 

^  It  was  formerlj  the  custom  in  Ei^landi  for  persons  to  be 
Attended  at  dinner  bj  their  own  servants  wherever  thej  dined. 
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and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence  ^^  three  veiieys^ 
for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes;  and,  by  my  troth,  1 
cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since.  Why  do 
your  dogs  bark  so  ?  be  there  bears  i'  the  town  ? 

Atme,  I  tiiink  there  are,  sir;  I  heard  them  talk- 
ed of. 

Slen,  I  love  the  sport  well;  but  I  shall  as  soon 
quarrel  at  it  as  any  man  in  England: — ^You  are 
afraid  if  you  see  the  bear  loose,  are  you  not  ? 

Anne,  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Slen.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me  now :  I  have 
seen  Sackerson^  loose  twenty  times;  and  have 
taken  him  by  the  chain:  but,  I  warrant  you,  the 
women  have  so  cried  and  shiiek'd  at  it,  that  it 
pass'd^: — ^but  women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  'em; 
they  are  very  ill-favour'd  rough  things. 

Re-enter  Page. 

Page,  Come,  gentle  master  Slender,  come;  we 
stay  for  you. 

Sien.  TH  eat  nothing ;  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Page,  By  cock  and  pye^,you  shall  not  dioose, 
sir:  come,  come. 

**  MmtUr  offmcB  beie  signifies  not  merely  a  fencbg-master, 
bvt  m  person  who  bad  taken  his  master's  degree  in  the  science. 
There  were  three  degrees,  a  master's,  a  provost's,  and  a  schtdar's. 
For  each  of  these  a  prize  was  plajed  with  Tsrioas  weapons,  in 
some  open  place  or  sqoare.  Tailtim  the  plajer  '  was  allowed  a 
master*  on  the  23d  of  October,  1587, '  he  being  ordinary  grome 
of  her  majesty's  chamber.'  The  nnfortonate  Robort  Greene  played 
his  master's  prize  at  Leadenhall  with  three  weapons,  &c.  The 
MS.  from  which  this  information  is  derived  is  a  Register  belong- 
ing to  some  of  the  Schools  of  the  noUe  Soienoe  of  Defence, 
among  the  Sloane  M8S.— JIni.  Mus,  No.  2530,  xxvi.  P. 

*  Veney,  or  Venae,  Fr,  a  toach  or  hit  in  the  body  at  fencing, 
&c. 

^  The  name  of  a  bear  exhibited  at  Paris  Garden,  in  Soothwark. 

*  L  e.  passed  all  expression. 

*  By  cock  and  pye  was  a  popular  adjoration.  See  Note  on 
Henry  IV.  P.  9,  Actv.  So.  1. 
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Sia^  Nay,, pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page,  Come  on,  sir. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first. 

Anne.  Not  I,  sir;  pray  you,  keep  on. 

Slen.  Truly,  I  will  not  go  first,  truly,  la :  I  will 
not  do  you  that  wrong. 

Aime,  I  pray  you,  sir. 

Slen,  I'll  raUier  be  unmannerly  than  troublesome: 
you  do  yourself  wrong,  indeed,  la.  [Exeiat> 

SCENE  II.     The  same. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva,  Go  your  ways,  and  ask  of  Doctor  Caius' 
house,  which  is  the  way :  and  there  dwells  one  mis- 
tress Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurse^ 
or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laundry^,  his 
washer,  and  his  wringer. 

Simp,  Well,  sir, 

Eva,  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet : give  her  this  let- 
ter ;  for  it  is  a  'oman  that  altogether's  acquaintance 
with  mistress  Anne  Page ;  and  the  letter  is,  to  desire 
and  require  her  to  solicit  your  master's  desires  to 
mistress  Anne  Page :  I  pray  you,  be  gone.  I  will 
make  an  end  of  my  dinner;  there's  pippins  and 
cheese  to  come.  [Exeimt, 

SCENE  III.     A  Roam  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Host,  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pis- 
tol, and  Robin. 

Fal.  Mine  host  of  the  Garter, — 

Hast,  What  says  my  bully-rook?  Speak  scho- 
larly, and  wisely. 

Fal,  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  some  of 
my  followers. 

'  i.  e.  (auRdeis  from  the  Fr,  Lavandiere.  . . 
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Bo9i*  Discard,  bully  Hercules ;  cashier ;  let  them 
wag;  troty  trot. 

FaL  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

Hogt.  Thou'rt  an  emperor,  Caesar,  Keisar^,  and 
Pheezar,  I  ¥rill  entertain  Bardolph ;  he  shall  draw, 
he  shall  tap:  said  I  well,  bully  Hector? 

FaL  Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Host,  I  have  spoke ;  let  him  follow :  Let  me  see 
thee  froth*,  and  lime^ :  I  am  at  a  word;  follow. 

[Exit  Host 

FaL  Bardolph,  follow  him ;  a  tapster  is  a  good 
trade :  an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin ;  a  wither- 
ed servingman,  a  fresh  tapster:  Go;  adieu. 

Bard*  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired ;  I  will  thrive. 

[Exit  Bard. 

Pisi.  O  base  Gongarian  wight!  wilt  thou  the 
spigot  wield? 

Nym,  He  was  gotten  in  drink:  Is  not  the  humour 
conceited?  His  mind  is  not  heroick,  and  there's  the 
humour  of  it. 

Fal,  I  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinderbox ; 
his  thefts  were  too  open:  his  filching  was  like  an 
unskilful  singer,  he  kept  not  time. 

Nym.  The  good  humour  is,  to  steal  at  a  mmnte's 
rest. 

Pitt.  Convey,  the  wise  it  call:  Steal  I  foh;  a 
fico'  f(Nr  the  phrase ! 

FaL  Well,  surs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

Pisi.  Why  then  let  kibes  ensue. 

'  Keytar  old  spelliog  for  Caesar,  tb«  general  word  for  aa  eni'* 
peror.  Kings  and  Keysars  is  an  old  phrase  in  very  common  use, 
Pheetmr,  a  made  word  from  Pheeze,  in  the  Indaction  to  Taming 
of  a  Skrew. 

*  To  liroth  beer  and  to  lime  sack  were  tapster's  tricks.  Mr. 
Steerens  sajs  the  first  was  done  bj  patting  soap  in  the  bottom  of 
the  tankard ;  the  other  bj  mixing  lime  with  the  wine  to  make  it 
sparkle  in  the  glass. 

'  <  A  jEco  for  the  phrase.'    See  K.  Henry  IV.  Part  2.  A.  8. 
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FaL  There  is  no  remedy;  I  must  coney-catch; 
I  must  shift. 

Pist,  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

FaL  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town  ? 

Pist.  I  ken  the  wight;  he  is  of  substance  good. 

FaL  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am 
about. 

Pist.  Two  yards,  and  more. 

FaL  No  quips  now.  Pistol ;  indeed  I  am  in  the 
waist  two  yards  about;  but  I  am  now  about  no 
waste;  I  am  about  thrift.  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to 
make  love  to  Ford's  wife;  I  spy  entertainment  in 
her;  she  discourses,  she  carves^,  she  gives  the  leer 
of  invitation :  I  can  construe  the  action  of  her  fami- 
liar style,  and  the  hardest  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to 
be  English'd  rightly,  is,  lam  Sir  John  Fabtaff^s. 

Pist  He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated 
her  well ;  out  of  honesty  into  English. 

Nym.  The  anchor  is  deep :  will  that  humour  pass  ? 

FaL  Now,  the  report  goes,  she  has  all  the  rule  of 
her  husband's  purse ;  she  hath  legions  of  angds^. 

Pist  As  many  devils  entertain ;  and.  To  her,  boy^ 
say  I. 

Nym.  The  humour  rises;  it  is  good;  humour  me 
the  angels. 

FaL  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her :  and  here 
another  to  Page's  wife ;  who  even  now  gave  me  good 
eyes  too,  examined  my  parts  vnth  most  judicious 
eyliads^:  sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded 
my  foot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly. 

^  It  seems  to  haye  been  a  mark  of  kindness  when  a  lady  oanred 
to  a  gentleman.  So,  in  Vittoria  Corombona :  "  Your  husband  is 
wondrous  discontented.  Vit,  I  did  nothing  to  displease  him,  I 
carved  to  him  at  sapper  time.'' 

^  Gold  coin. 

'  O'aUadiM,  French.  Ogles,  wanton  looks  of  the  ejes*  Cot- 
graie  translates  it, '  to  cast  a  sheep's  eje,' 
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Pist.  Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine. 

Nym.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour  7. 

Fal.  O,  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with 
such  a  greedy  intention^,  that  the  appetite  of  her 
eye  did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning  glass ! 
Here's  another  letter  to  her:  she  bears  the  purse 
too :  she  is  a  region  in  Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty. 
I  will  be  cheater^  to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be 
exchequers  to  me ;  they  shall  be  my  Eaist  and  West 
Indies,  and  I  will  trade  to  them  both.  Go,  bear 
thou  this  letter  to  mistress  Page ;  and  thou  this  to 
mistress  Ford :  we  will  thrive,  lads,  we  will  thrive. 

Pist.  Shall  I  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become. 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel  ?  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 

Nym,  I  will  run  no  base  humour ;  here,  take  the 
humour-letter;  I  will  keep  the  'haviour  of  reputa- 
tion. 

FaL  Hold,  sirrah  [to  Rob.],  bear  you  these  let- 
ters tightly  10; 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  ^^  to  these  golden  shores. — 
Rogues,  hence  avaunt !  vanish  like  hailstones,  go ; 
Trudge,  plod,  away,  o' the  hoof;  seek  shelter, pack! 
Falstoff  will  learn  the  humour  of  this  age, 
French  thrift,  you  rogues ;  myself,  and  skirted  page. 

[Exeunt  Falstaff  and  Robin. 

'  What  distinguishes  the  langnage  of  Njm  from  that  of  the 
other  attendaots  on  Falstaff  is  the  constant  repetition  of  this  phrase. 
In  the  time  of  Shakspeare  snch  an  affectation  seems  to  have  been 
safficient  to  mark  a  character.  Some  modem  dramatists  have  also 
thought  so. 

*  i.  e.  attention.       ^  Eseheatouff  an  officer  in  the  Excheqoer. 

*®  ClcTerly,  adroitly. 

'*  A  pinnace  was  a  light  Tessel  built  for  speed,  and  was  also 
caUed  a  Brigantine,  Under  the  words  CaiascopiMm  and  Celox  in 
Button's  Dictionary,  1583,  we  have  *  a  Brigantine  or  Pinnace,  a 
light  «hip  that  goeth  to  espie.'  Hence  the  word  is  ased  for  a 
go-between.  In  Ben  JTonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  Justice  Orerdo 
says  of  the  pig-woman,  "  She  has  been  before  me,  pnnk,  pinnace, 
and  bawd,  any  time  these  two  and  twenty  years." 
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Pist»  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts^ !  for  gourd  and 
fuUam^^  holds. 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor: 
Tester  ^^  I'll  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack. 
Base  Phrygian  Turk  I 

Nym,  I  have  operations  in  my  head,  which  be 
humours  of  revenge. 

Pist.  Wilt  thou  revenge  ? 
Nym»  By  welkin,  and  her  star  I 
Fist.  With  wit,  or  steel  ? 
Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I : 
I  will  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Page. 
Pist.  And  I  to  Ford  shall  eke  unfold. 
How  Falstaff,  varlet  vile. 
His  dove  will  prove,  hb  gold  will  hold. 
And  his  soft  couch  defile. 

Nym.  My  humour  shall  not  cool :  I  will  incense  ^ 
Page  to  deal  with  poison ;  I  will  possess  him  with 
yellowness ^^  for  the  revolt  of  mien  is  dangerous: 
that  b  my  true  humour. 

Pist.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents :  I  se- 
cond thee ;  troop  on.  [Exeunt. 

'^  A  bnrlesqae  on  a  passage  in  Tambnrlaine,  or  the  SojtiiiaB 
Sheperd: 

"  and  now  doth  ghastly  death 

With  greedj  talents  gripe  mj  bleeding  heart. 
And  li^e  a  harper  tjers  on  mj  life." 
Again,  ibid, 

**  Griping  our  bowels  with  retorted  thoaghts." 
'3  In  Decker's  Bellman  of  London,  1640,  among  the  false  dice 
are  enumerated  '  a  bale  of  fnllams' — '  a  bale  of  gordes,  with  as 
many  high  men  as  low  men  for  passage.'  The  false  dice  were 
chiefly  made  at  Folham,  hence  the  name.  The  manner  in  which 
they  were  made  is  described  in  The  Complete  Gamester,  1676, 
12mo. 
^*  Sixpence  1*11  hxve  in  pocket.      *^  Instigate.     ^  Jealovsy. 
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SCENE  IV.    A  Room  in  Dr.  Caius's  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly,  Simple,  and  Rugby. 

Quick,  What;  John  Rugby! — I  pray  thee,  go  to 
the  casement,  and  see  if  you  can  see  my  master, 
master  Doctor  Caius,  coming :  if  he  do,  i'faitfa,  and 
find  any  body  in  the  house,  here  will  be  an  old 
abusing  of  God's  patience,  and  the  king's  English. 

Hug.  I'll  go  watch.  [Exit  Rugby. 

Quick.  Go ;  and  we'll  have  a  posset  for't  soon  at 
night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire. 
An  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall 
come  in  house  withal ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  no  tell- 
tale, nor  no  breed-bate^ :  his  worst  fault  is,  that  he 
is  given  to  prayer;  he  is  something  peevish^  that 
way:  but  nobody  but  has  his  fault; — but  let  that 
pass.     Peter  Simple,  you  say,  your  name  is  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  for  a  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick.  And  master  Slender's  your  master? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard', 
like  a  glover's  paring  knife  ? 

Sim.  No,  forsooth:  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face, 
with  a  little  yellow  beard;  a  Cain-coloured  beard ^. 

Quick.  A  soMy-sprighted  man,  is  he  not? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth:  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of 

'  i.  e.  breeder  of  debate,  maker  of  conteDtion. 

'  FooUsh.  Mrs.  Qnicklj  possibly  blanders,  and  woald  saj 
precise, 

*  See  a  Note  on  K.  Henry  V.  Act  iii.  So.  6. 

'  And  what  a  beard  of  the  general's  cat.' 

^  It  is  said  that  Cain  and  JTndas  in  old  pictures  and  tapestry 
were  constantly  represented  with  yellow  beards.  In  an  age  when 
bat  a  small  part  of  the  nation  cotild  read,  ideas  were  freqnently 
borrowed  from  these  representations.  One  of  the  copies  reads  a 
oane-coloored  beard,  i.  e.  of  the  colonr  of  cane,  and  the  reading  of 
the  4to.  a  wfaey-coloored  beard  fayoors  this  reading. 
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his  hands^,  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head;  he 
hath  fought  with  a  warrener^. 

Quick.  How  say  you? — O,  I  should  remember 
him;  Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head^  as  it  were? 
and  strut  in  his  gait? 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick,  Well,  heaven  send  Anne  Page  no  worse 
fortune?  Tell  master  parson  Evans,  I  will  do  what 
I  can  for  your  master :  Anne  is  a  good  girl,  and  I 
wish — 

Re-enter  Rugby. 

Rug.  Out,  alas !  here  comes  my  master. 

Quick.  We  shall  all  be  shent^ :  Run  in  here,  good 
young  man;  go  into  this  closet.  [Shuts  Simple  in 
the  closet.']  He  will  not  stay  lon^. — ^What,  John 
Rugby !  John,  what,  John,  I  say ! — Go,  John,  go 
inquire  for  my  master;  I  doubt,  he  be  not  well,  that 
he  comes  not  home: — €md  daum^  down,  adawnru, 
Sfc.  [Sutgs. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius^. 

Caius.  Vat  is  you  sing?  I  do  not  likedese  toys; 
Pray  you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet  un  boUief 

*  This  phrue  has  been  rerj  imperfiectlj  expltxned  bj  tke  oom- 
mentatorsy  though  they  have  written  '  about  it,  and  about  it.' 
Malone's  quotation  from  Cotgrave  was  near  the  mark,  but  missed 
it :  **  Haul  a  la  matii,  Homms  h  la  nuan,  Homme  d»  mam.  A  MAN 
OF  HIS  hands;  a  man  of  €xe€Mtio»  or  mdour;  a  sfrtfor,  like 
enough  to  lay  about  him ;  proud,  surlie,  sullen,  stubborn."  So  says 
this  truly  yiduable  old  dictionary :  from  which  it  is  eridoit  that 
a  TALL  man  of  hU  hands  was  only  a  free  yersion  of  the  French 
Homme  HAUT  a  la  main.  This  equiyooal  use  of  the  words  Hani 
and  ttdl  will  also  explain  the  expression  a  TALL  fellow,  or  a  tall 
man,  wherever  it  occurs.  Meroutio  ridicules  it  as  one  of  the 
affected  phrases  of  the  fantastioos  of  his  age, '  a  very  good  Made,' 
'  a  Tory  tall  man !' — Romeo  and  JuUet,  Act  ii.  So.  4. 

'  The  keeper  of  a  warren.  7  Scolded,  rqprimaaded. 

^  It  has  been  thought  strange  (hat  Shakspeare  should  take  the 
name  of  Caius  for  his  Frenchman,  as  an  eminent  physieiaB  of  that 
name,  founder  of  Cains  College,  Oxford,  flourished  ii  EUzabeth's 
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verd;  a  box,  a  green-a  box ;  Do  intend  vat  I  speak? 
a-green-a  box. 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth.  Ill  fetch  it  you.  I  am  glad 
he  went  not  in  himself;  if  he  had  found  the  young 
man,  he  would  have  been  horn-mad.  [Adde, 

Ckiius.  Feyfe,feffe!  maifoi,  il  fait  fort  chaud, 
Je  nCen  vais  d  la  Cowry — la  gra»de  affaire, 

Q^ick•  Is  it  this,  sir? 

Ckiius.  Ouy;  «i6^fe  fe  au  fiton  pocket;  D^che, 
quickly : — ^Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugby  ? 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby!  John! 

Mug.  Here,  sir. 

CaiuM.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack 
Rugby ;  Come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after 
ray  heel  to  de  court. 

Rug.  Tis  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

CkdMS.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long : — Od's  me ! 
Q^ay-foubli^?  dere  is  some  simples  in  my  closet, 
dat  I  vill  not  for  the  varld  I  shall  leave  behind. 

Quick.  Ah  me !  hell  find  the  young  man  there, 
and  be  mad. 

Caius.  O  diable,  diable  I  vat  is  in  my  closet  ? — 
Villainy?  larrcn!  [Pulling  Simple  out.]  Rugby, 
my  rapier. 

Quick.  Good  master,  be  content. 

Caius.  Verefore  shall  I  be  content-a? 

Quick.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caius.  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet? 
dere  is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come  in  my  closet. 

Quick.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  flegmatick ;  hear 
the  truth  of  it :  He  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from 
parson  Hugh. 

reign.  Bat  Shakspeare  was  little  aoqnainted  with  literarj  his- 
iorj,  and  withoat  doubt,  from  this  tiBiunal  name,  iiipposed  him  to 
haye  been  some  foreign  qaack.  The  character  might  however  be 
drawn  from  the  life,  for  in  Jack  Dover's  Qaest  of  Enqoirie,  1604, 
a  story  oalled  '  the  Foole  of  Windsor,'  tarns  opon  a  simple  oat- 
laadith  Doctor  of  Phjsicke. 
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Cahu.  Veil. 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to 

Quick.  Peace,  I  pray  you.  I  ^ 

Caiut.  Peace-a  your  tongue: — Speak-a  yoortale.  I  n 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  yoor  |  b 
maid,  to  speak  a  good  word  to  mistress  Anne  Page 
for  my  master,  in  the  way  of  marriage. 

Quick.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la;  but  111  ne'er  put 
my  finger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not. 

Caiut.  Sir  Hugh  send-a  you? — ^Rugby,  baiUezm  \  5 
some  paper :— Tarry  you  a  little-awhile.      [  Writa. 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  if  he  had  been 
thoroughly  moved,  you  should  have  heard  him  so 
loud,  and  so  melancholy; — But  notwithstanding, 
man,  I'll  do  your  master  what  good  I  can :  and  tbe 
very  yea  and  the  no  is,  the  French  Doctor,  my 
master, — I  may  call  him  my  master,  look  you,  for 
I  keep  his  house;  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake, 
scour,  dress  meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds,  and  ^0 
all  myself; — 

Sim.  Tis  a  great  charge,  to  come  under  one  body's 
hand. 

Quick.  Are  you  avis'd  o'  that?  you  shall  find  it 
a  great  charge :  and  to  be  up  early,  and  down  late; 
— but  notwithstanding  (to  tell  you  in  your  ear;  I 
would  have  no  words  of  it) ;  my  master  himself  is  m 
love  with  mistress  Anne  Page :  but  notwithstanding 
that, — I  know  Anne's  mind, — that's  neither  here  nor 
there. 

Cuius.  You  jack'nape ;  give-a  dis  letter  to  Sir 
Hugh ;  by  gar,  it  is  a  shallenge :  I  vill  cut  bis 
troat  in  de  park;  and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack-a- 
nape  priest  to  meddle  or  make : — ^you  may  be  gone; 
it  is  not  good  you  tarry  here : — by  gar,  I  vill  cut  all 
his  two  stones ;  by  gar,  he  shall  not  have  a  stone  to 
trow  at  his  dog.  [Exit  Simple. 

Quick.  Alas ,  \ie  s^^^'a  \wX.  W  Xsm^  ^<»vd* 
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Cains.  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat : — do  not  you  tell-a 
me  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself? — ^by 
gar,  I  vill  kill  de  Jack  priest;  and  I  have  appointed 
mine  host  of  de  Jarterre  to  measure  our  weapon: — 
by  gar,  I  vill  myself  have  Anne  Page. 

Quick;  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall  be 
well:  we  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate :  What,  the 
good-jer^! 

Cains.  Rugby,  come  to  the  court  vit  me; — By 
gar,  if  I  have  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn  your  head 
out  of  my  door: — Follow  my  heels,  Rugby. 

[Exeunt  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Q^tck.  You  shall  have  An  fools-head  of  your 
own.  No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that :  never  a 
woman  in  Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind  than 
I  do;  nor  can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her,  I  thank 
heaven. 

Fewt.  [  Within,'\    Who's  within  there,  ho  ? 

Quick.  Who's  there,  I  trow  ?  Come  near  the  house, 
I  pray  you. 

Enter  Fenton. 

Fen.  How  now,  good  woman :  how  dost  thou  ? 

Quick.  The  better,  that  it  pleases  your  good  wor- 
ship to  ask. 

Pent.  What  news  ?  how  does  pretty  mistress  Anne  ? 

Quick.  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  honest, 
and  gentle ;  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  X  can  tell 
^ou  that  by  the  way  ;  I  praise  heaven  for  it. 

Fent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  thinkest  thou  ?  Shall 
I  not  lose  my  suit? 

Quick.  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above :  biit 
lotwithstanding,  master  Fenton,  I'll  be  sworn  on  a 
book,  she  loves  you : — Have  not  your  worship  a 
wrart  above  your  eye  ? 

*  Tlie  g^ajere,  i.  e.  morhua  Oallictu,    The  good-jer  and  good 
ireare  were  common  comiptions  of  this  phrase. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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Fent  Yes,  marry,  have  I;  what  of  tlmt?         |  t 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale ; — good  fiutt, 
it  is  such  another  Nan: — ^but,  I  detest ^^,  an  hoDest 
maid  as  ever  broke  bread : — We  had  an  hour's  talk 
of  that  wart ; — I  shall  never  laugh  but  in  that  maid'i 
company! — But,  indeed,  she  is  given  too  much  to 
allichoUy  ^^  and  musing :  But  for  you — Well,  go  to. 

Feni.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day :  Hold,  th^'s 
money  for  thee ;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  behalf: 
if  thou  seest  her  b^ore  me,  commend  me — 

Quick.  WiU  I?  i'faiOi,  that  we  will:  and  I  wiU 
tell  your  worship  more  of  the  wart,  the  next  time 
we  have  confidence ;  and  of  other  wooers. 

FaU.  Well,  farewell;  I  am  in  great  haste  now. 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship. — ^Truly,  an  ho- 
nest gentleman ;  but  Anne  loves  him  not ;  for  I  know 
Anne's  mind  as  well  as  another  does :   Out  upon't!  | 
what  have  I  forgot?  [Exit' 


ACT  IL 
SCENE  I.    Before  Page's  Haute. 

Enter  Mistress  Page,  with  a  letter. 

Mrs.  Page.  What !  have  I  'scaped  love-letters  in 
the  holy-day  time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a 
subject  for  Uiem  ?  Let  me  see :  [Reads. 

Ask  me  7u>  reason  why  I  love  you;  for  thougk  loce 
use  reason  for  kis  precisian^,  he  admits  him  not  fir  , 
his  counsellor:  You  are  not  young ^  no  more  am  I;  go  I 

'^  She  means,  I  protest,  ^'  Melancholj. 

'  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  at  present  obscure.  Dr.  Jobo- 
son  conjectared,  with  mach  probability,  that  Shakspeare  wrote 
Physiciant  which  would  render  the  sense  obvioos.  1 


\ 
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to  ^en^  tkere^s  nfmpathy:  yon  are  merry ^  to  am  I; 
Ha  !  ha!  then  there^s  mere  sympathy :  you  love  gach^ 
and  so  do  I;  would  you  desire  better  sympathy?  Let 
it  suffice  thee,  mistress  Page  (at  the  least,  if  the  love 
of  a  soldier  can  suffice),  that  I  hve  thee.  I  vnU  noi 
say,  pity  me,  'tis  not  a  soldier-like  phrase;  but  I  say 
hoe  me.     By  me. 

Thine  own  true  knight. 
By  day  or  night. 
Or  any  kind  of  light. 
With  all  his  might 
For  thee  to  fight, 

John  Palstaff. 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this ! — ^O  wicked,  wicked 
world ! — one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with 
i^e,  to  show  himself  a  young  gallant !  What  an  un- 
weighed  behaviour  hath  this  Flemish  drunkard  picked 
(with  the  devil's  name)  out  of  my  conversation,  that 
he  dares  in  this  manner  assay  me?  Why,  he  hath 
not  been  tiirice  in  my  company! — What  should  I 
say  to  him? — I  was  then  frugal  of  my  mirth: — hea- 
ven forgive  me! — ^Why,  I'll  exhibit  a  bill  in  the 
parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  fat  men.  How 
shaU  I  be  revenged  on  him?  for  revenged  I  will  be, 
as  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of  puddings. 

Enter  Mistress  Ford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  I  trust  me,  I  was  going 
to  your  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  And,  trust  me,  I  was  coming  to  you. 
ITou  look  very  ill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  that;  I  have 
to  show  to  the  contrary. 

Mrs.  Page.  'Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then;  yet,  I  aay^  I  covld 
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show  you  to  the  contrary ;  O,  mistress  Page^  give 
me  some  counsel! 

Mrs.  Page,  What's  the  matter,  woman  ? 

Mrs,  Ford.  O  woman,  if  it  were  not  for  one 
trifling  respect,  I  could  come  to  such  honour ! 

Mrs>  Page,  Hang  the  trifle,  woman ;  take  the 
honour:  What  is  it?— dispens.e  with  trifles ;: — 
what  is  it? 

Mrs,  Ford,  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eter- 
nal moment,  or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs,  Page,  What? — thouliest! — Sir  Alice  Ford! 

^These  knights  will  hack^;  and  so  thou  should*st 

not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry. 

Mrs,  Ford.  We  bum  day-light^ :  here,  read,  read; 
— ^perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted. — 1  shall  think 
the  worse  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to 
make  difference  of  men's  liking :  And  yet  he  would 
not  swear;  praised  women's  modesty:  and  gave 
such  orderly  and  well  behaved  reproof  to  all  on- 
comeliness,  that  I  would  have  sworn  his  disposition 
would  have  gone  to  the  truth  of  his  words :  hut  they 
do  no  more  adhere  and  keep  place  together,  than  the 
hundredth  psalm  to  the  tune  of  Chreen  sleeves.  What 
tempest,  I  trow,  threw  this  whale,  with  so  many  tuns 
of  oil  in  his  belly,  ashore  at  Windsor?  How  shall  I 
be  revenged  on  him?  I  think,  the  best  way  were 
to  entertain  him  with  hope,  till  the  wicked  fire  of 
lust  have  melted  him  in  his  own  grease. — Did  you 
ever  hear  tl^e  like? 

*  To  hack  was  the  appropriate  term  for  chopping  off  the  spun 
of  a  knight  when  he  was  to  be  degraded.  The  meaning  therefore 
appears  to  be : — "  these  knights  will  degrade  yon  for  an  nnqiiaU- 
fied  pretender."  Another  explanation  has  been  offered ;  suppos- 
ing this  to  be  a  covert  reflection  npon  the  prodigal  distrilnition  of 
the  hononr  of  knighthood  by  Ring  James.  "  These  knighta  will 
soon  become  so  lutckneyed  that  year  honoor'will  not  be  inoraased 
by  becoming  one." . 

^  A  prorerb  applicable  to  saperflaooa  actions  in. general. 
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Mn,  Page*  Letter  for  letter;  but  that  Ihe  name 
of  Page  and  Ford  differs ! — ^To  thy  great  comfort  in 
this  myistery  of  ill  opinions,  here's  the  twin-brother 
of  thy  letter:  but  let  thine  inherit  first;  for,  I  pro- 
test, mine  never  shall.  I  warrant  he  hath  a  thou- 
sand of  these  letters,  writ  with  blank  space  for  dif- 
ferent names,  (sure  more),  and  these  are  of  the 
second  edition :  He  will  print  them  out  of  doubt : 
for  he  cares  not  what  he  puts  into  the  press  ^,  when 
he  would  put  us  two.  I  had  rather  be  a  giantess^ 
and  lie  under  mount  Pelion.  Well,  I  will  find  you 
twenty  lascivious  turtles,  ere  one  chaste  man. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Why,  this  is  the  very  same ;  the  very 
hand,  Ihe  very  words :  What  doth  he  think  of  us? 

Mr$.  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not:  It  makes  me  al- 
most ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty.  I'll 
entertain  myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted 
witibal ;  for,  sure,  unless  he  know  some  strain  in  me, 
that  I  know  not  myself,  he  would  never  have  boarded 
me  in  this  fury. 

Mn.  Ford.  Boarding,  call  you  it?  Ill  be  sure  to 
keep  him  above  deck. 

Mr$.  Page.  So  will  I;  if  he  come  under  my 
hatches.  111  never  to  sea  again.  Let's  be  revenged 
on  him:  let's  appoint  him  a  meeting;  give  him  a 
show  of  comfort  in  his  suit;  and  lead  him  on  with  a 
fine-baited  delay,  till  he  hath  pawn'd  his  horses  to 
mine  Host  of  the  Garter. 


*  Hn.  Page,  who  does  not  seem  to  haye  been  intended  in  any 
degree  for  a  learned  lady,  is  here  without  the  least  regard  to  pro- 
prietj  made  to  talk  like  an  anthor  abont  the  press  and  printing. 
The  translations  of  the  Classics,  as  Warton  jodioioosly  obsenret, 
soon  inundated  our  poetry  with  pedantic  allnsions  to  ancient  fable, 
oAmi  introduced  as  incongmoosly  as  the  mention  of  Pelion  here. 
The  nantieal  allnsions  in  the  socceeding  passages  are  not  more 
appropriate*    But  Shakspeare  does  not  often  err  in  this  way. 

t2    ' 
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•  Mrs,  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  vil- 
lainy against  him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chariness^ 
of  our  honesty,  O,  that  my  husband  saw  this  let- 
ter !  it  would  give  eternal  food  to  his  jealousy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  look,  where  he  comes;  and 
my  good  man  too :  he's  as  far  from  jealousy,  as  I 
am  from  giving  him  cause ;  and  that,  I  hope,  is  an 
unmeasurable  distance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Page.  Let's  consult  together  against  this 
greasy  knight:  Come  hither.  [^^^y  retire. 

Enter  Ford,  Pistol,  Page,  and[  Ntm. 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope  it  be  not  so. 

Pist.  Hope  is  a  curtail  ^  dog  in  some  affairs : 
Sir  John  affects  thv  wife. 

Ford.  Why,  sir.  my  .nfe  is  not  young. 

Pist.  He  woos  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and 
poor. 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another.  Ford: 
He  loves  the  gally-mawfry'^;  Ford,  perpend^. 

Ford.  Love  my  wife  ? 

Pist.  With  liver  burning  hot^ :  Prevent,  or  go  thou, 
Like  Sir  Actaeon  he,  with  Ring-wood  at  thy  heeb : 
O,  odious  is  the  name ! 

Ford.  What  name,  sir? 

Pist.  The  horn,  I  say :  Farewell. 

^  i.  e.  the  oaation  which  ought  to  attend  on  it. 

^  A  cartail  dog  was  a  common  dog  not  meant  for  sport,  part  of 
the  tails  of  saoh  dogs  being  commonly  cut  oft*  while  they  Hre  pap- 
pies  ;  it  was  a  preralent  notion  that  the  tail  of  a  dog  was  neces- 
«ary  to  him  in  ranning,  hence  a  dog  that  missed  lus  game  was 
called  a  cartail,  from  which  car  is  probably  deriyed. 

'  A  medley.  ^  Consider. 

'  The  Uoer  was  anciently  supposed  to  be  the  inspirer  of  amo- 
rons  passions.    Thos  in  an  old  Latin  distich : 

'  Cor  ardet,  polmo  loquitur,  fel  commoret  iraa 
Splen  ridere  facit,  cogit  amarejecur.* 
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Take  heed;  have  open  eye;  for  thieves  do  foot  by 

night: 
Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo-birds  do 


sing.- 


Away,  Sir  corporal  Nym. 

Believe  it.  Page ;  he  speaks  sense.  [Exit  Pistol. 

Ford,  I  will  be  patient;  I  will  find  out  this. 

Nym.  And  this  is  true.  [7b  Page.]  I  like  not 
the  humour  of  lying.  He  hath  wronged  me  in  some 
humours ;  I  should  have  borne  the  humoured  letter 
to  her :  but  I  have  a  sword,  and  it  shall  bite  upon 
my  necessity.  He  loves  your  wife ;  there's  the  short 
and  the  long.  My  name  is  corporal  Nym ;  I  speak, 
and  I  avouch.  'Tis  true : — my  name  is  Nym,  and 
Falstaff  Ipves  your  wife. — ^Adieu !  I  love  not  the 
humour  of  bread  and  cheese ;  and  there's  the  hu- 
mour of  it.    Adieu.  [Exit  Nym. 

Page.  The  kwmour  of  it,  quoth'a !  here's  a  fellow 
frights  humour  ^^  out  of  his  wits. 

Ford.  I  will  seek  out  Fabtaff. 

Page.  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling,  affectuig 
rogue; 

Ford.  If  I  do  find  it,  well. 

*®  The  first  folio  reads — English.  The  abuse  of  this  word  tm- 
mour  bj  the  coxcombs  of  the  a^e  had  been  admirably  satirized 
by  Ben  Jonson.  After  a  very  pertinent  disqaisition  on  the  real 
meaning  and  tme  application  of  the  word,  he  concludes  tho^  : 

Asp.  But  that  a  rook  by  wearing  a  pied  feadier, 
The  cable  hatband,  or  the  three-rpiled  ruff, 
A  yard  of  shoe-tie,  or  the  Switzers  knot 
On  his  French  garters,  should  affect  a  humour, 
O  'tis  worse  than  most  ridiculous. 

Cor.  He  speaks  pure  truth;  now  if  an  idiot 
HaTO  but  an  apish  or  fantastic  strain, 
It  is  his  humour, — 

Induction  to  Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humour. 

SteeTem  quotes  an  Epigram  from  Humours  Ordinarie,  1607,  to 
the  8am0  effect. 
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Page.  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Catalan  ^^,  though 
the  priest  of  the  towti  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

Fcrd.  Twas  a  good  sensible  fellow :  Well ". 

Pfige,  How  now,  Meg? 

Mrs,  Page.  Whither  go  you,  George  ? — ^Harkyou. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank?  why  art 
thou  melancholy  ? 

Fwd.  I  melancholy!  I  am  not  melancholy. — 
Get  you  home,  go. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Taith  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy 
head  now. — ^Will  you  go,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you. — ^YouTl  come  to 
dinner,  George? — Look,  who  comes  yonder:  she 
shall  be  our  messenger  to  this  paltry  knight. 

[Aside  to  Mrs.  Ford. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her:  shell 
fit  it. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter 
Anne? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth;  And,  I  pray,  how  does 
good  mistress  Anne? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  see ;  we  have  an 
hour's  talk  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and 
Mrs.  Quickly. 

Page.  How  now,  master  Ford? 

Ford.  You  heard  what  this  knaye  told  me ;  did 
you  not? 

**  i.  e.  a  Chinese,  Cataia,  or  Cathay,  being  the  name  grren  to 
China  by  the  old  trayellera,  some  of  whom  hare  mentioned  the 
dexterous  thiering  of  the  people  there ;  hence  a  sharper  or  thief 
was  sometimes  cdled  a  Cataian. 

^'  This  and  the  two  preceding  speeches  are  soliloquies  of  Ford» 
and  have  no  connexion  with  what  Page  sajs,  who  is  also  orakiiig 
Gonunents  on  what  had  passed  without  attending  to  Fwd* 
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Page.  Yes ;  and  you  heard  what  theother  toM  me  ? 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them? 

Page.  Hang 'em,  slaves!  Idonotthinkthelmight 
would  offer  it:  but  these  that  accuse  him  in  his  in- 
tent towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded 
men ;  very  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of  service. 

Fai'd.  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page.  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that-r— Does 
he  lie  at  the  Garter? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend 
this  voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose 
to  him;  and  what  he  gets  more  of  her  than  sharp 
words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife ;  but  I  would 
be  loath  to  tun^  them  together :  A  man  may  be  too 
confident:  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head;  I 
cannot  be  thus  satisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  host  of  the  Gartar 
comes :  there  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or.  money 
in  his  purse,  when  he  looks  so  merrily. — How  now,' 
mine  host? 

Enter  Host  and  Shallow. 

Host.  How  now,  bully-rook?  thou'rt  a  gentleman : 
cavalero-juslice,  I  say. 

Shal.  I  follow  mine  host,  I  follow. — Good  even, 
and  twenty,  good  master  Page !  Master  Page,  will 
you  go  with  us  ?  we  have  sport  in  hand. 

Host.  Tell  him,  cavalero-justice ;  tell  him,  bully- 
rook. 

Shdl.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought,  between 
Sir  Hugh  the  Welsh  priest,  and  Caius  the  French 

doctor. 
Ford.  Good  mine  host  o'  the  Garter,  a  word  with 
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Host.  What  say'st  ikon,  buUy-rook? 

[17^  go  aside, 

8hal.  Will  yoQ  [to  Page]  go  with  us  to  bdiold 
it?  my  merry  host  hath  had  the  measuring  of  their 
weapons ;  and,  I  think  he  hath  appointed  them  cod- 
trary  places :  for,  beUeve  me,  I  hear  the  parson  is 
no  jester.  Hark,  I  will  tell  you  what  our  sport 
shall  be. 

Host.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight,  my 
guest-cavalier? 

Ford.  None,  I  protest :  but  I'll  give  you  a  pottle 
of  burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  him,  and  tell 
him,  my  name  b  Brook;  only  for  a  jest 

Host.  My  hand,  bully :  thou  shalt  have  egress  and 
regress ;  said  I  well?  and  thy  name  shall  be  Brook: 
It  is  a  merry  knight. — Will  you  go.  Cavaliers^'? 

Shal.  Have  with  you,  mine  host 

Page.  I  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath  good 
skill  in  his  rapier. 

Shal.  Tut,  sir,  I  could  have  told  you  more :  In 
these  times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stoc- 
cadoes,  and  I  know  not  what :  'tis  the  heart,  master 
Page:  'tis  here,  'tis  here.  I  have  seen  the  time, 
with  my  long  sword  ^S  I  would  have  made  you  four 
tall  fellows  skip  like  rats. 

Host.  Here,  boys,  here,  here !  shall  we  wag? 

Page.  Have  with  you : — I  had  rather  hear  them 
scold  than  fight    [Exeunt  Host,  Shal.  ami  Page. 

^  The  foUo  of  1623  reads  An-heires,  which  is  umntelligible ; 
the  word  in  the  text,  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Boaden,  Midone  con- 
sidered the  hest  that  bad  been  offered.  CauaUires  would  haTe 
been  the  orthography  of  the  old  copy,  and  the  host  has  the  term 
frequently  in  his  month.    Mr.  StecTens  substituted  on  ktmis. 

^*  Before  the  introduction  of  rapiers  the  swordtf  in  use  were  of 
an  enormous  length  and  sometimes  used  with  both  hands.  Shd- 
low»  with  an  old  man's  yanity,  censures  the  innoTatbn.  and  ridi- 
cules the  terms  and  use  of  the  rapier.  See  Note  on  K.  Henry  IV. 
P.  1,  Act  ii.  So.  4. 
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Ford.  Though  Page  be  a^  secure  fool,  and  stands 
so  firmly  on  his  wife's  frtulty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off 
my  opinion  so  easily ;  She  was  in  his  company  at 
Page's  house ;  and,  what  they  made  ^^  there,  I  kno^ 
not.  Welly  I  will  look  further  into't :  and  I  have 
a  disguise  to  sound  Falstaff :  If  I  find  her  honest,  I 
lose  not  my  labour;  if  she  be  otherwise,  'tb  labour 
well  bestowed.  [ExUm 

SCENE  II.     A  Roam  in  the  Garter  ikm. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Pistol. 

FaL  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pist.  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster. 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. — 
I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage  ^. 

FaL  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  sir,  you 
should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn :  I  have  grated 
upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves  for  you  and 
your  coach-fellow  ^  Nym ;  or  else  you  had  looked 
through  the  grate  like  a  geminy  of  baboons.  I  am 
damned  in  hell,  for  swearing  to  gentlemen  my  friends, 
yoo  were  good  soldiers,  and  tall  fellows:  and  when 
mistress  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her  fan',  I  took't 
upon  mine  honour,  thou  hadst  it  not. 

^^  Ao  obsolete  phrase,  signifjing — '  what  they  did  there.'  In 
Act  IT.  So.  2,  of  this  play  we  have  again,  what  make  jou,  here ; 
for  what  do  yon  here. 

'  JEquipage  appears  to  have  been  a  cant  term,  which  Warbnr- 
ton  conjectdred  to  mean  stolen  goods.  Mr.  Steevens  thinks  it 
Bieans  attendance ;  i.  e. '  if  yon  wUl  lend  me  the  money,  I  will  pay 
yon  again  in  attendance/  bat  has  failed  to  produce  an  example  of 
the  ase  of  the  word  in  Uiat  sense. 

*  i.  e«  he  who  draws  along  with  yon,  who  is  joined  with  yoo  in 
all  yonr  knavery. 

*  Fans  were  costly  appendages  of  female  dress  in  Shakspeare's 
time.  They  consisted  of  ostrich  and  other  feathers,  fixed  into  han- 
dles, some  of  which  were  made  of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory  of  curious 
workmanship.     The  fashion  was  most  probably  imported  from 
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put.  Didst  thou  not  share?  hadst  thou  not  fifteen 
pence  ? 

Fal.  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason :  Think'st  thou, 
I'll  endanger  my  soul  gratis?  At  a  word,  hang  no 
more  about  me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you : — go. — A 
short  knife  and  a  throng^ ; — ^to  your  manor  of  Pickt- 
hatch^,'  go. — ^You'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  me,  you 
i'ogue !  you  stand  upon  your  honour ! — ^Why,  Ihon 
unconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to 
keep  the  terms  of  my  honour  precise.  I,  I,  I  my- 
self sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  the  left 
hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity,  am 
fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch ;  and  yet,  you, 
rogue,  will  ensconce^  your  rags,  your  cat-a-moun- 
tain  looks,  your  red-lattice^  phrases,  and  your  bold"- 
beating  oatiis,  under  the  shelter  of  your  honour ! 
You  will  not  do  it,  you  ? 

Pist.  I  do  relent;  what  would'st  thou  more  of 
man? 

ErUer  Robin. 

Rob.  Sir,  here's  a  woman  would  speak  with  you. 
Fal.  Let  her  approach. 

Itdy,  for  in  the  Habiti  Antichi  et  Moderni 
di  tutto  U  Mondo,  jpnhUshed  at  Venice  in  1580, 
from  drawings  by  Titiano  and  Cesare  Vecelli, 
'  are  several  represented  of  Tarioas  forms,  of 
which  these  are  two. 

Thus  in  the  second  Sestyad  of  Marlow's  Hero  and  Leander : 
'*  Her  painted  fan  of  carled  plames  let  fall." 

*  i.  e«  go  and  cut  purses  in  a  crowd.  Parses  being  then  wpm 
hanging  at  the  girdle. 

'  Pick*t-hatch  was  inTumball  Street,  Cow  Cross,  ClerkenweU, 
a  haont  of  the  worst  part  of  both  sexes.  The  unseasonable  and 
obstreperous  irraptions  of  the  swash-bucklers  of  that  age  rendered 
a  hatch  or  half  door  with  spikes  upon  it  a  necessary  defence  to  a 
brothel,  and  hence  the  term  became  a  cant  phrase  to  denote  a 
part  of  the  town  noted  for  brothels. 

'  A  sconce  is  a  fortification ;  to  ensconce  is  therefore  to  protect 
as  with  a  fort. 

'  Alehouse  language.  Red  lattice  windows  formerly  denoted  an 
alehouse,  as  the  chequers  hare  done  since. 
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Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick.  Give  your  worship  good-morrow, 

FaL  Oood-morrow,  good  wife. 

Quick,  Not  so,  an't  please  your  woi^ship. 

FaL  Good  maid,  tlien. 

Quick,  I'll  be  sworn ;  as  my  mother  was,  the  first 
hour  I  was  bom. 

FaL  I  do  believe  the  swearer :  What  with  me  ? 

Quick,  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or 
two? 

FaL  Two  thousand,  fair  woman ;  and  I'll  vouch- 
safe thee  the  hearing. 

Quick,  There  is  one  Mistress  Ford,  sir ; — I  pray, 
come  a  little  nearer  this  ways : — I  myself  dwell  with 
master  doctor  Caius. 

FaL  Well,  on :  Mistress  Ford,  you  say, 

Quick,  Yourworshipsays  very  true:  I  pray  your 
worship,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

FaL  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears ; — mine  own 
people,  mine  own  people. 

Quick.  Are  they  so?  Heaven  bless  them,  and 
make  them  his  servants ! 

FaL  Well:  mistress  Ford: — what  of  her? 

Quick.  Why,  sir,  she's  a  good  creature.  Ford, 
lord !  your  worship's  a  wanton :  Well,  heaven  for- 
give you,  and  all  of  us,  I  pray  ! 

FaL  Mistress  Ford : — come,  mistress  Ford, — 

Quick.  Marry,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it : 
you  have  brought  her  into  such  a  canaries^  as  'tis 
wonderful.  The  best  courtier  of  them  all,  when  the 
court  lay  at  Windsor,  could  never  have  brought  her 
to  such  a  canary.    Yet  there  has  been  knights,  and 

®  A  mistake  of  Mrs.  Qnicklj's  for  quandariM.  Canary  was, 
however,  a  qaick  and  liyelj  dance  mentioned  in  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 

VOL.  I.  U 
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lords,  and  gentlemen,  with  their  coaches ;  I  warrant 
you,  coach  after  coach,  letter  after  letter,  gift  after 
gift;  smelling  so  sweetly  (all  mask),  and  so  rusUmg, 
I  warrant  you,  in  silk  and  gold;  and  in  such  alligant 
terms ;  and  in  such  wine  and  sugar  of  the  best,  aad 
the  fairest,  that  would  have  won  any  woman's  heart; 
and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could  neyer  get  aa  eye- 
wmk  of  her.— I  had  myself  twenty  angds  given  me 
this  morning:  but  I  defy  all  angels  (in  any  such 
sort,  as  they  say),  but  in  the  way  of  honesty :— *and, 
I  warrant  you,  they  could  never  get  her  so  much  as 
-sip  on  a  cup  with  the  proudest  of  Ihem  all :  and  yet 
there  has  been  earls,  nay,  which  is  more,  pensionons^; 
but  I  warrant  you,  all  is  one  with  her. 

FaL  But  what  say  s  she  to  me  ?  be  brief,  my  good 
she  Mercury. 

Quick,  Marry,  she  halh  received  your  letter;  for 
Ihe  which  she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times :  and 
she  gives  you  to  notify,  that  her  husband  will  be 
absence  from  his  house  between  ten  and  eleven. 

FaL  Ten  and  eleven? 

Quick,  Ay,  forsooth;  and  then  you  may  come 
and  see  the  picture,  she  says,  that  you  wot^®  of; — 
master  Ford,  her  husband,  will  be  firom  home.  Alas ! 
the  sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with  him;  he's  a 
very  jealousy  man;  she  leads  a  very  frampold^ 
life  with  him,  good  heart. 

FaL  Ten  and  eleven :  Woman,  commend  me  to 
her;  I  will  not  fail  her. 

^  i.  e.  G^nflemen  of  tbe  band  of  PeosioDen.  Thtir  4mm  Wtt 
lemarkablj  sploDdid,  and  therefore  likely  te  attraet  tbe  notiee  of 
Mrs.  Quickly.  Hence  Shakspeare,  in  a  Midsommer  Night'a  Dream, 
has  selected  the  golden-coated  cowslips  td  be  pennoneri  to  the 
Fairy  Qaeen. 

^®  To  tool  is  to  know.  So  iii  K.  Henry  VIII.  tool  yoo  what  I 
fbond? 

"  Frampold  here  means  fretful,  peetish,  of  tfxatioms.  This 
obsolete  word  is  of  uncertain  etymology. 
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QmUk.  WlqTf  you  say  well :  But  I  have  anotiier 
messeoger  to  your  worship :  Mrs.  Page  hath  her 
hearty  oommeDdations  to  you  too; — and  let  me  tell 
you  in  your  ear,  she's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modest  wife, 
and  one  (I  tell  you)  that  will  not  miss  you  morning 
nor  eyening  prayer,  as  any  is  in  Windsor,  whoe'er 
be  the  other :  and  she  bade  me  tell  your  worship, 
that  hex  husband  is  seldom  from  home;  but  she 
hopes,  there  will  come  a  time.  I  never  knew  a 
woman  so  dote  upon  a  man ;  surely,  I  think  you 
have  charms,  la;  yes,  in  truth. 

jFo/.  Not  I,  I  assure  thee ;  setting  the  attraction 
of  my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no  other  charms. 

Quick.  Blessing  on  your  heart  for't ! 

FaL  But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this :  has  Ford's, 
wife,  and  Page's  wife,  acquainted  each  other  how 
they  love  me? 

Quick.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed ! — ^they  have  not 
so  little  grace,  I  hope : — ^that  were  a  trick,  indeed ! 
But  mistress  Page  would  desire  you  to  send  her 
your  littJe  page  of  all  loves  ^^;  her  husband  has  a 
marvellous  infection  to  the  little  page ;  and,  truly^ 
master  Page  is  an  honest  man.  Never  a  wife  in 
Windsor  leads  a  better  life  than  she  does ;  do  what 
she  will,  say  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay  all,  go  to 
bed  when  she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she 
will;  and,  truly,  she  deserves  it:  for  if  there  be  a 
kind  woman  in  Windsor,  she  is  one.  You  must 
send  her  your  page ;  no  remedy. 

Fal.  Why,  I  will. 

Quick,  Nay,  but  do  so  then :  and,  look  you,  he 
may  come  and  go  between  you  both;  and,  in  any 
case,  have  a  nay  word  ^,  that  you  may  know  one 

''  Ofatthvts,  is  an  adjontion  only,  and  signifies  no  more  than 
htf  att  wteans,  for  the  sake  of  all  lore.  It  is  again  used  in  Othell* 
and  IB  A  Midsonuner  Night's  Dreanw 

*^  A  watchword. 
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another's  mind,  and  the  boy  never  need  to  under- 
stand any  thing ;  for  'tis  not  good  that  children  should 
know  any  wickedness;  old  folks,  you  know,  have 
discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  the  world. 

Fah  Fare  thee  well :  commend  me  to  them  both : 
there's  my  purse ;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor. — Boy,  go 
along  with  this  woman. — ^This  news  distracts  me ! 

[Exeunt  Quickly  and  Robin. 

Pist.  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers : — 
Clap  on  more  sails;  pursue,  up  with  your  fights ^^; 
Give  lire ;  she  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them 
all !  [ExU  Pistol. 

Fah  Say'st  thou  so,  old  Jack  ?  go  thy  ways ;  I'll 
make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done.  Will 
tiiey  yet  look  after  thee?  Wilt  thou,  after  the  ex- 
pense of  so  much  money,  be  now  a  gainer?  Good 
body,  I  thank  thee :  Let  them  say,  'tis  grossly  done ; 
so  it  be  fairly  done,  no  matter. 

EiUer  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there's  one  master  Brook  below 
would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with 
you :  and  hatii  sent  your  worship  a  morning's  draught 
of  sack  ^, 

^*  Fights  are  the  waist  cloths  which  hang  round  aboot  the  ship 
to  hinder  men  from  being  seen  in  fight ;  or  any  place  wherMn  men 
may  coyer  themselres,  and  yet  ase  their  arms. — PhiOips^s  World 
of  Words. 

*^  It  seems  to  have  been  a  common  custom  in  tayems  in  Shak- 
speare's  time,  to  send  presents  of  wine  from  one  room  to  another 
either  as  a  memorial  of  friendship,  or  (as  in  the  present  instance), 
by  way  of  introduction  to  acquaintance.  The  practice  was  con- 
tinued as  late  as  the  Restoration.  In  the  Parliamentary  History, 
Tol.  xxii.  p.  114,  we  have  the  following  passage  from  The  Life  of 
General  Monk,  by  Dr.  Price.  "  I  came  to  the  Three  Tuns,  before 
Gaildhall,  where  the  general  had  quartered  two  nights  before.  I 
entered  the  tavern  with  a  servant  and  portmanteau,  and  asked  for 
a  room,  which  I  had  scarce  got  into  but  wine  followed  me  as  a 
present  from  some  citiasens  desiring  leave  to  drink  their  morning^s 
draught  with  me,'* 
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Fal.  Brook  is  his  name? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir. 

FaL  Call  him  in:  [Exit  Bardolph.]  Such 
Brooks  are  welcome  to  me,  that  overflow  such  li- 
quor. Ah!  1^1  mistress  Ford  and  mistress  Page, 
have  I  encompass'd  you?  go  to;  via^^! 

Re-eater  Barbolph^  with  Ford  disguised. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir. 

FaL  And  you,  sir:  Would  you  speak  niith  me? 

Fiord.  I  make  bold  to  press  with  so  little  prepa- 
ration upon  you. 

Fal.  You're  welcome;  What's  your  will?  Give 
us  leave,  drawer.  [JErt*  Bardolph. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  spent 
much ;  my  name  is  Brook. 

FaL  Good  master  Brook,  I  desire  mcf  e  acquunt- 
ance  of  you. 

Ford.  Good  Sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours:  not  to 
charge  you ;  for  I  must  let  you  understand,  I  think 
myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are : 
the  which  hath  something  embolden'd  me  to  this 
UBseason'd  intrusion ;  for  they  say,  if  money  go  be- 
fore, all  ways  do  lie  open. 

FaL  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on. 

Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here 
troubles  me :  if  you  will  help  me  to  bear  it,  Sir  John, 
take  all,  or  half,  for  easing  me  of  the  carriage. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to  be 
your  porter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me  the 
hearing. 

'•  Via,  an  ItaHaD  word,  which  Florio  explains : — ^*  an  adverb 
of  enoouragement)  on  away,  go  to,  away  forward,  go  on,  dispatch." 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  common  exclamation  in  Shakspeare's 
time.    Antonini  renders  it  in  Latin  ^a,  ags. 

U2 
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FaL  Speak,  good  master  Brook;  I  shall  be  glad 
to  be  your  serrant 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar, — I  will  be 

brief  with  you ; and  you  have  been  a  man  long 

known  to  me,  though  I  had  never  so  good  means, 
as  desire,  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  yon.  I 
shall  discover  a  thing  to  you,  wherein  I  must  very 
much  lay  open  mine  own  imperfection:  but,  good 
Sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  as 
you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn  another  into  the  re- 
gister of  your  own ;  that  J  may  pass  with  a  reproof 
the  easier,  sith  ^^  you  yourself  know,  how  easy  it  is 
to  be  such  an  offender. 

FaL  Very  well,  sir;  proceed. 

Ford.  There  b  a  gentiewoman  in 'this  town,  her 
husband's  name  is  Ford. 

FaL  W^l,  sh-. 

Ford,  Fbave  long  loved  her,  and,  I  protest  to 
you,  bestowed  much  on  her ;  followed  her  with  a 
doting  observances^;  engrossed  opportunities  to 
meet  her;  fee'd  every  slight  occasion,  that  could 
but  niggardly  give  me  sight  of  her;  not  only  bought 
many  presents  to  give  her,  but  have  given  largely  to 
many,  to  know  what  she  would  have  given :  briefly, 
I  have  pursued  her,  as  love  hath  pursued  me ;  which 
hath  been  on  the  wing  of  all  occasions.  But  what- 
soever I  have  merited,  either  in  my  mind  or  in  my 
means,  meed,  I  am  sure,  I  have  received  none ;  un- 
less experience  be  a  jewel :  that  I  have  purchased 
at  an  infinite  rate ;  and  that  hath  taught  me  to  say 
this; 

Love  like  a  shadow  Jlies,  when  substance  love  pursues ; 
Pursuing  that  thatjlies,  andjlying  what  pursues, 

*7  Since. 

'*  06jerMMc«  is  dili^nt  heed,  or  attention. — BuBokar, 
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Fal.  Have  you  received  no  promise  of  satisfac- 
tion at  her  hands  ? 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal,  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a  purpose  ? 

Ford.  Never. 

FaL  Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then  ? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  house,  built  upon  another  man's 
ground,  so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice,  by  mistaking 
the  place  where  I  erected  it. 

Fal,  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this  to 
me? 

Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that,  T  have  told  you 
all.  Some  say,  that  though  she  appear  honest  to  me, 
yet,  in  other  places,  she  enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far, 
that  there  is  shrewd  construction  made  of  her.  Now, 
Sir  John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpose :  You  are 
a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  dis^ 
course,  of  great  admittances^,  authentick  in  your 
place  and  person,  generally  allowed ^^  for  your  many 
warlike,  courtlike,  and  learned  preparations. 

Fal,  O,  sir! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it: — There  is 
money;  spend  it,  spend  it,  spend  more;  spend  all 
I  have ;  only  give  me  so  much  of  your  time  in  ex^ 
change  of  it,  as  to  lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the  ho» 
nesty  of  this  Ford's  wife :  use  your  art  of  wooing, 
win  her  consent  to  you ;  if  any  man  may,  you  may 
as  soon  as  any. 

Fal,  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of 
your  affection,  that  I  should  win  what  you  would 
enjoy?  Methinks  you  prescribe  to  yourself  very 
preposterously. 

Ford.  O,  understand  my  drift!  she  dwells  so  se- 

'^  i.  e.  admitted  into  all,  or  the  fp'eatest  companies. 
^  Allowed  is  approved.    So  in  King  Lear : 

"if  your  swebt  sway 

Alloiv  obedience/'^  &c. 
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curely  on  the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the  folly 
of  my  soul  dares  not  present  itself;  she  is  too  br^;ht 
to  be  looked  against.  Now,  could  I  come  to  her 
witii  any  detection  in  my  hand,  my  desires  had  in- 
stance and  argument  to  commend  themselves;  I 
could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward^^  of  her  purky, 
her  reputation,  her  marriage-yow,  and  a  thousand 
other  her  defences,  which  now  are  too  strongly  em^ 
battled  against  me:  What  say  you  to't.  Sir  Jc^? 

FaL  Master  Brook,  f  will  first  make  bold  with 
your  money ;  next  give  me  your  hand ;  and  last,  as 
I  am  a  gentleman,  you  shall,  if  you  will,  €njoy  Ford's 
wife* 

Ford.  O  good  sir ! 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  say  you  shall. 

Ford.  Want  no  money.  Sir  John,  you  shall  want 
Booe. 

FaL  Want  no  mistress  Ford,  master  Brook,  you 
shall  want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her  (I  may  tell 
you),  by  her  own  appoinbnent;  even  as  you  came 
in  to  me,  her  assistant,  or  go-between,  psurted  from 
me:  I  say,  I  shall  be  wilii  her  between  ten  and 
eleven ;  for  at  that  time  the  jealous  rascally  knave, 
her  husband,  will  be  forth.  Come  you  to  me  at 
nigfatt  you  shall  know  how  I  speed. 

Ford.  I  am  blest  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you 
know  Ford,  sii*? 

FaL  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave !  I  know 
him  not: — ^yet  I  wrong  him  to  call  him  poor;  jthey 
•ay,  the  jealous  wittoUy  knave  hath  masses  of  hkh 
ney;  for  the  which  his  wife  seems  to  me  wdl-fiui 
voured,  I  will  use  her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly 
rogue's  coffer;  and  there's  my  harvest-home. 

Ford,  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir;  that  yoa 
might  avoid  him,  if  you  saw  him. 

FaL   Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue! 

^*  i.  e.  defence. 
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I  will  stare  him  out  of  his  wits;  I  will  awe  him 
with  my  ewlgel ;  it  shall  hang  like  a  meteor  o'er  the 
cuckold's  horns :  master  Brook,  thou  shalt  know,  I 
will  predominate  o'er  the  peasant,  and  thou  shalt  lie 
with  his  wife. — Come  to  me  soon  at  night : — Ford's 
a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  his  stile  ^ ;  thou,  master 
Brook,  shalt  know  him  for  a  knave  and  cuckold  :—^ 
come  to  me  soon  at  night.  [Exit. 

Ford.  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this ! 
— My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience. — 
Who  says  this  is  improvident  jealousy  ? — My  wife 
hath  sent  to  him,  the  hour  is  fixed,  the  match  is 
made.  Would  any  man  have  thought  this? — See 
the  hell  of  having  a  false  woman !  my  bed  shall  be 
abused,  my  coflFere  ransacked,  my  reputation  gnawn 
at;  and  I  shall  not  only  receive  this  villanous  wrong, 
but  stand  under  the  adoption  of  abominable  terms, 
and  by  him  that  does  me  this  wrong.     Terms ! 

names! Amaimon  sounds  well;  Lucifer,  well; 

Barbason^,  well;  yet  they  are  devils'  additions,  the 
names  of  fiends :  but  cuckold !  wittol^'*  cuckold !  the 
devil  himself  hath  not  such  a  name.  Page  is  an 
ass,  a  secure  ass ;  he  will  trust  his  wife,  he  ¥dll  not 
be  jealous :  I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my 
butter,  parson  Hugh  the  Welshman  with  my  cheese, 
an  Irishman  with  my  aqua-vitae  ^  bottle,  or  a  thief  to 
walk  my  ambling  gelding,  than  my  wife  with  herself: 

^  This  is  a  phrase  from  the  Herald's  Office.  Falstaff  means  that 
he  will  add  more  titles  to  those  Ford  is  already  distit^uished  by. 

^  Reginald  8cot»  in  his  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  may  be  oon- 
salted  concerning  these  demons.  **  Ahaimon"  he  says,  **  was 
King  of  the  East,  and  Barbatos  a  great  ooontie  or  earle."  Bat 
Randle  Holme,  in  his  Academy  of  Armory,  informs  vs  that 
"  Amaymon  is  the  chief  whose  dominion  is  on  the  north  part  of 
the  infernal  gnlph ,  and  that  Barbatos  is  like  a  Sagittarius,  and 
has  thirty  legions  under  him." 

^  A  tame  contented  cackold  knowing  himsdf  to  be  one«  From 
the  Saxon  wittan,  to  know. 

^  Usqaebaagh. 
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then  she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises : 
and  what  they  tlunk  in  their  hearts  they  may  effect, 
they  will  hreak  their  hearts  but  they  will  ^eet^ 
Heaven  be  praised  for  my  jealousy  1— ^Eleven  a'doek 
the  hour — I  will  prevent  this,  detect  my  wife,  be  re- 
venged on  Falstaff,  and  laugh  at  Page.  I  will  about 
it;  better  three  hours  too  soon,  than  a  minute  too 
late.     Fie,  fie,  fie !  cuckold !  cuckold !  cuckold ! 

[ExU. 
SCENE  III.     Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Caius.  Jack  Rugby. 

Rug,  Sir. 

Caiua.  Vat  is  de  clock.  Jack? 

Rfig.  Tis  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  Sir  Hugh  pro- 
mised to  meet. 

Caius*  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no 
oome:  he  has  pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is  no 
<2ome :  by  gar.  Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dead  already,  if 
he  be  come. 

Rug,  He  is  wise,  sir;  he  knew  your  worship 
would  kill  him,  if  he  came. 

C€UU8,  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as  I  vill 
kill  him.  Take  your  rapier,  Jack;  I  vill  tell  you 
how  I  vill  kill  him. 

Rfig,  Alas,  sir,  I  cannot  fence. 

Caius,  Villany,  take  your  rapier. 

Rug,  Forbear;  here's  company. 

Enter  Host,  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Page. 

Host,  'Bless  thee,  bully  doctor. 
Shal,  Save  you,  master  doctor  Cains. 
Page,  Now,  good  master  doctor ! 
Slen,  Give  you  good-morrow,  sir. 
Caius,  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come 
for? 
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Hosti  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin  ^,  to  see 
thee  traverse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there ;  to 
see  thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy 
distance,  thy  mont^t^.  Is  he  dead,  my  Ethiopian? 
is  he  dead,  my  Francisco?  ha,  bully!  What  says 
my  iEsculapius?  my  Galen?  my  heart  of  elder'? 
ha!  is  he  dead,  bully  Stale'*?  is  he  dead? 

dztttf.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of  the 
Yoiid ;  he  is  not  show  his  face. 

Host.  Thou  art  a  Castilian,  king-urinal !  Hector 
of  Greece,  my  boy ! 

Cuius,  I  pray  you,  bear  vitness  that  me  have  stay 
six  or  seven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he  is  no 
come. 

Shot.  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor :  he  is 
a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies ;  if  you 
should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your  pro- 
fessions :  is  it  not  true,  master  Page  ? 

Pmge.  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been 
a  great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

8hal,  Bodykins,  master  Page,  though  I  now  be 
old,  and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  «word  out,  my  fin- 
ger itches  to  make  one :  though  we  are  justices,  and 
doctors,  and  churchmen,  master  Page,  we  have 
some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us;  we  are  the  sons  of 
women,  master  Page. 

'  The  ancient  teim  for  making  a  thrust  in  fencing. 

^  Terms  in  fencing.  The  stoceade,  the  r6v«rso,  &c.  fvom  the 
Italian. 

^  Heart  of  elder*    The  joke  is  that  elder  has  a  heart  of  piih, 

*  BmUy-Mtale  and  king-urinal,  these  ^ithets  will  be  sufficiently 
obvioos  iQ  those  who  recollect  the  prevalence  of  empirical  water- 
doctors.  CastiUan,  a  cant  word  (like  Catalan  and  Ethiopian), 
■appears  to  have  been  generally  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  after 
Hie  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  Host  avails  himself  of 
the  poor  doctor's  ignorance  of  English  phraseology  in  applying  to 
him  these  high-sounding  opprobrious  epithets ;  he  here  means  to 
call  him  coward. 
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Page,  Tis  true,  master  Shallow. 

Shal,  It  will  be  found  so,  master  Page.  Master 
doctor  Caius,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home.  I  am 
sworn  of  the  peace ;  you  have  showed  yourself  a 
wise  physician,  and  Sir  Hugh  hath  shown  himself  a 
wise  and  patient  churchman :  you  must  go  with  me, 
master  doctor. 

Host,  Pardon,  guest  justice : — A  word,  monsieur 
Muck- water  ^. 

Cams.  Muck-vater;  vat  is  dat? 

Host.  Muck-water,  in  our  English  tongue,  is  va- 
lour, bully. 

Cairn.  By  gar,  then  I  have  as  much  muck-vatet 
as  de  Englishman: — Scurvy  jack-dog  priest;  by 
gar,  me  vil  cut  his  ears. 

Host.  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  bully. 

Caius.  Clapper-de-claw!  vat  is  dat? 

Host.  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Cams.  By  gar,  me  do  look,  he  shall  clapper-de- 
claw  me ;  for,  by  gar,  me  vill  have  it. 

Host.  And  I  will  provoke  him  to't,  or  let  him  wag. 

Cams.  Me  tank  you  for  dat. 

Host.  And  moreover,  bully, — But  -first,  master 
guest,  and  master  Page,  and  eke  cavalero  Slender, 
go  you  through  the  town  to  Frogmore. 

[Aside  to  them. 

Page.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he  ? 

Host.  He  is  there:  see  what  humour  he  is  in; 
and  I  will  bring  the  doctor  about  by  the  fields :  wiU 
it  do  well? 

Shal.  We  will  do  it. 
Page^  Shal.  and  Skn.  Adieu,  good  master  doctor. 
[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  anid  Slender.. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest;  for  he  speak 
for  a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

^  Drain  of  a  donghilL 
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Host.  Let  him  die :  but,  first,  sheath  thy  impa- 
tience ;  throw  cold  water  on  thy  choler :  go  about 
the  fields  with  me  through  JProgmore ;  I  will  bring 
thee  where  Mrs.  Anne  Page  is,  at  a  farmhouse  a 
feasting;  and  thou  shalt  woo  her:  Cry'd  game^, 
said  I  well? 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  tank  you  for  dat:  by  gar,  I 
love  you ;  and  I  shall  procure-a  you  de  good  guest, 
de  earl,  de  knight,  de  lords,  de  gentlemen,  my  pa- 
tients. 

Host.  For  the  which,  I  will  be  thy  adversary 
towards  Anne  Page ;  said  I  well  ? 

Cams,  By  gar,  'tis  good;  veil  said. 

Host.  Let  us  wag  then. 

Cams.  Come  at  my  heels.  Jack  Hugby.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.     A  Field  near  JFrogmore. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  good  master  Slender's 
serving-man,  and  friend  Simple  by  your  name,  which 
way  have  you  looked  for  master  Caius,  that  calls 
himself  Doctor  of  Physick? 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  the  pittie-ward,  the  park-ward, 
every  way ;  old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but 
the  town  way. 

'  Steeyens  tried  to  give  some  kind  of  meaning  to  this  passage. 
"  Cry*d  game"  says  he,  **  might  mean  in  those  days  a  professed 
bock,  who  was  well  known  by  the  report  of  his  gallantry  as  he 
oonld  have  been  by  proclamation."  Warbarton  conjectares  that 
we  shonli  read  Cry  Ainif  that  is,  "  Encoorage  me,  do  I  not  de- 
serve it!"  This  suits  the  speaker  and  occasion,  and  is  therefore 
very  plausible.  See  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act  of  this  play, 
where  the  phrase  again  occurs. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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Eva.  I  most  fehemently  desire  you,  you  will  also 
look  that  way. 
Sim.  I  will,  sir. 

Eva.  'Pless  my  soul !  how  full  of  cholers  I  am, 
and  trempling  of  mind! — I  shall  be  gkd,  if  he  have 
deceived  me: — how  melancholies  I  am!-*-I  will 
knog  his  urinals  about  his  knave's  costard  ^,  when  I 
have  good  opportunities  for  the  'ork: — ^*pless  my 
soul !  [Sings. 

To  shallow  rivers  J  to  whose  falls  ^ 
Melodious  birds  sin^  madrigals; 
There  will  we  mcJie  our  peds  of  roses. 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 
To  shallow 

'Mercy  on  me !  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry. 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals; — 
When  as  I  sat  in  Pabylon^, 

1  Head. 

'  This  is  part  of  a  beaatifal  little  pastoral,  printed  among  Shak- 
speare's  Sonnets  in  1699 ;  bat  in  England's  Helicon,  1600,  it  is 
attriboted  to  Christopher  Marlowe,  and  to  it  is  subjoined  an  an- 
swer, called '  The  Nymph's  Reply,'  signed  Ignate,  which  is  tfaonght 
to  be  the  signature  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Walton  has  inserted 
them  both  in  his  Complete  Angler,  under  the  character  of  that 
smooth  song  which  was  made  by  Kit  Marlowe,  now  at  leMt  fiCty 
years  ago ;  and  an  aiuwer  to  it,  which  was  made  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  his  younger  days. — '  Old  fashioned  poetry  but  choicely 
good.'  Sir  Hugh  misrecites  the  lines  in  his  panic  The  reader 
win  be  pleased  to  find  them  at  the  end  of  the  play. 

'  This  line  is  from  the  old  version  of  the  137  th  Psaln : 
"  When  we  did  sit  in  Babylon, 

The  rivers  round  about, 
Then  the  remembrance  of  Sion, 

The  tears  for  grief  burst  out." 

The  word  rimers  in  the  second  line  was  probably  brought  to  ^Sir 
Hugh's  thoughts  by  the  line  of  the  madrigal  he  had  jnst  repeated; 
and  in  his  fright  he  blends  the  sacred  and  profiane  song  lagetiier. 
The  old  quarto  has — '  There  lived  a  man  in  Babylon,'  wtwch  was 
the  first  line  of  an  old  song  menti(ned  in  Twelfth  Nighty  hot  the 
othtf  line  is  more  in  character. 
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And  a  thousand  vagram  pones. 
To  shallow 

Sim*  Yooder  he  is  coming;  this  way,  Sir  Hugph. 
Eva.  He's  welcome :— — 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 


Heayen  prosper  the  right! — -What weapons  is  he?  - 
^m.  No  weapons,  sir :  There  comes  my  master, 
master  Shallow,  and  another  gentleman  from  Frog- 
more,  over  the  stile,  this  way. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown ;  or  else  keep 
it  in  your  arms. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Shal.  How  now,  master  parson  ?  Good  morrow, 
good  Sir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and 
a  good  student  from  his  book,  and  it  is  wonderful. 

Slen.  Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

Page.  Save  you,  good  Sir  Hugh  ! 

Eva.  'Pless  you  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  you ! 

SkaL  What !  the  sword  and  ^e  word !  do  you 
ttody  them  both,  master  parson  ? 

Page.  And  youthful  still,  in  your  doublet  and 
hose,  this  raw  rheumatic  day  ? 

Eva.  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you,  to  do  a  good  office, 
master  parson. 

Eva.  Fery  well:  What  is  it? 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman,  who 
be  like,  having  received  wrong  by  some  person,  is 
at  most  odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience, 
that  ever  yon  saw. 

SkaL  I  have  lived  fourscore  years  and  upward ; 
I  never  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learn- 
ing, so  wide  of  his  own  respect 
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Eva.  What  is  he? 

Page.  I  think  you  know  him;  master  doctor 
Caius,  t^e  renowned  French  physician. 

Eva.  Got's  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  heart!  I 
had  as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge. 

Page,  Why? 

Eva.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibocrates 
and  Galen, — and  he  is  a  knave  besides ;  a  coward- 
ly knave,  as  you  would  desires  to  be  acquainted 
withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  should  fight 
with  him. 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

Shal.  It  appears  so,  by  his  weapons : — Keep  them 
asunder; — here  comes  doctor  Caius. 

Enter  Host,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Page.  Nay,  good  master  parson,  keep  in  your 
weapon. 

jS%a/.  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 

Host,  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question;  let 
them  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  English. 

Cams.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  speak  a  word  vit 
your  ear :  Verefore  vill  you  not  meet  a-me  ? 

Eva.  Pray  you,  use  your  patience :  In  good  time. 

Cams.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack  dog, 
John  ape. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-stogs  to 
other  men's  humours;  I  desire  you  in  friendship, 
and  I  will  one  way  or  other  make  you  amends : — 
I  will  knog  your  urinals  about  your  knave's  cogs- 
comb,  for  missing  your  meetings  and  appointments. 

Cams.  Diabk! — Jack  Rugby, — mine  Host  de 
Jarterre,  have  I  not  stay  for  him,  to  kill  him  ?  have 
I  not,  at  de  place  I  did  appoint  ? 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  .Christians  soul,  now,  look  you, 
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this  is  the  place  appointed;   I'll  be  judgment  by 
mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say  Guallia  and  Gaul,  French 
and  Welsh;  sonl-cmrer  and  body-curer. 

Cains,  Ay,  dat  is  yery  good !  excellent ! 

Host.  Peace,  I  say ;  hear  mine  host  of  the  G«rter« 
Am  I  politick  ?  am  I  subtle  ?  am  I  a  Machiayel  7. 
Shall  I  lose  my  doctor?  no;  he  gives  me  the  po^ 
tionsy  and  the  motions.  Shall  I  lose  my  parson? 
my  priest,  my  Sir  Hugh  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  pnn 
verbs  and  the  no-verbs. — Give  me  thy  hand,  terres- 
trial; so: — Give  me  thy  hand,  celestial;  so. 
Boys  of  art,  I  have  deceived  you  both ;  I  have-  di- 
rected you  to  wrong  places :  your  hearts  are  mighty, 
your  skins  are  whole,  and  let  burnt  sack  be  the  is- 
sue.— Come,  lay  their  swords  to  pawn : — Follow 
me,  lad  of  peace ;  follow,  follow,  follow. 

ShaL  Trust  me,  a  mad  host: — Follow,  gentie- 
men,  follow. 

Skn.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

[Exeimt  Shal.  Slen.  Page,  and  Host. 

Cains.  Ha!  do  I  perceive  dat?  have  you  maken 
a  de  sot^  of  us  ?  ha,  ha ! 

Boa.  This  is  well;  he  has  made  us  his  vlouting- 
stog^. — I  desire  yon,  that  we  may  be  friends ;  and 
let  us  knog  our  prains  together,  to  be  revenge  on 
this  same  scall^,  scurvy,  cogging  companion,  the 
host  of  the  Garter. 

Cains.  By  gar,  vit  ail  my  heart;  he  promise  to 
bring  me  vere  is  Anne  Page :  by  gar,  he  dec^ve 
me  too. 

Eva.  Well,  I  will  smite  his  noddles : — Pray  you, 
follow.  [Exeunt. 

*  Fool.  *  Floating-stock. 

*  L  e.  aeaXCd-head,  a  tenn  of  reproach*   Glraiioer  imprecatw  on 
tbe  scrivener  who  miswrites  his  Terse — 

**  Under  ihy  long  locks  majfest  thoa  hare  the  soaXU^^ 

x2 
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SCENE  II.     The  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

Mrs,  Page.  Nay,  keep  yoar  way,  little  gallant; 
you  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a 
leader :  Wbether  had  you  rather  lead  mme  eyes,  or 
eye  your  master's  heels  ? 

Rob.  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  a 
man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs,  Page.  O  you  are  a  flattering  boy ;  now,  I 
see  you'll  be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Well  met,  mistress  Page :  Whither  go  you  ? 

Mrs^  Page^  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife ;  Is  she 
at  home  ? 

Ford.  Ay;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  together, 
for  want  of  company :  I  think,  if  your  husbands 
were  dead,  you  two  would  marry. 

Mrs.  Page.  Be  sure  of  that, — two  other  hus- 
bands. 

Ford,  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weather-cock? 

Mrs.  Page,  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his 
name  is  my  husband  had  him  of:  What  do  you  call 
your  knight's  name,  sirrah? 

Rob.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Ford,  Sir  John  Falstaff ! 

Mrs.  Page.  He,  he ;  I  can  never  hit  on's  name. 
There  is  such  a  league  between  my  good  man  and 
he ! — Is  your  wife  at  home,  indeed? 

ForcL  Indeed  she  is. 

Mrs.  Page.  By  your  leave,  sir; — I  am  sick,  till 
I  see  her.  [Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Robin. 

Ford.  Has  Page  any  brains  ?  hath  he  any  eyes  ? 
hath  he  any  thinking?  Sure,  they  sleep;   he  hath 
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no  use  of  them.  Why,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter 
twenty  miles,  as  easy  as  a  cannon  will  shoot  point 
blank  twelve  score.  He  pieces-out  his  wife's  incli- 
nation; he  gives  her  folly  motion  and  advantage: 
and  now  she's  going  to  my  wife,  and  Falstaff's  boy 
with  her.  A  man  may  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the 
wind  I — and  Falstaff's  boy  with  het ! — Good  plots ! 
— they  are  laid;  and  our  revolted  wives  share  dam- 
nation together.  Well ;  I  will  take  him ;  then  tor- 
ture my  wife,  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty 
from  the  so-seeming  mistress  Page,  divulge  Page 
himself  for  a  secure  and  wilful  Actaeon ;  and  to  these 
violent  proceedings  all  my  neighbours  shall  cry  aim^. 
[Clock  strikes.']  The  clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and 
my  assurance  bids  me  search;  there  I  shall  find 
Falstaff:  J  shall  be  rather  praised  for  this,  than 
mocked;  for  it  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm, 
that  Falstaff  is  there :  I  will  so. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  Slender,  Host,  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Shal.  Page,  Sfc.  Well  met,  master  Ford. 

Ford.  Trust  me  a  good  knot :  I  have  good  cheer 
at  home;  and,  I  pray  you  all,  go  with  me. 

Shal.  I  must  excuse  myself,  master  Ford. 

Slen.  And  so  must  I,  sir ;  we  have  appointed  to 
dine  with  mistress  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break  with 
her  for  more  money  than  I'll  speak  of. 

SkaL  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between 

'  -*  To  cry  aim,  in  arcberj  was  to  encourage  the  archers  hj  cry- 
ing out  aim  nvhen  they  were  about  to  shoot.  Hence  it  came  to  be 
used  for  to  applaud  or  encourage,  in  a  general  sense.  It  seems 
that  the  spectators  in  general  cried  -aim  occasionally,  as  a  mere 
word  of  encouragement  or  applause.  Thus,  in  K.  John,  Act  ii. 
Sc.  1. 

'  It  ill  beseems  this  presence  to  ery  aim 

To  these  ill  tuned  repetitions.* 
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Amie  Page  and  my  coasin  Slender,  and  tfab  day 
we^shall  have  our  answer. 

Slen.  Ihope,  I  have  your  good  will,  fiidier  Page. 

Page.  You  have,  master  Slender;  I  stand  whoUy 
for  you: — but  my  wife,  master  doctor,  is  for  yoa 
altogether. 

Caiug,  Ay,  by  gar;  and  de  maid  is  love^a  me; 
my  nursh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Hoit.  What  say  you  to  young  master  Fenton  ?  he 
capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes 
verses,  he  speaks  holyday^;  he  smells  April  and 
May:  he  will  carry't,  he  will  carry't;  'tis  in  his 
buttons^;  he  will  carry't. 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  yoa.  The 
gentleman  is  of  no  having^ :  he  kept  company  widi  the 
wild  Prince  and  Poins ;  he  is  of  too  lugh  a  region, 
he  knows  too  much.  No,  he  shall  not  knit  a  knot 
in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  substance :  if 
he  take  her,  let  him  take  her  simply ;  the  wealth  I 
have  waits  on  my  consent,  and  my  consent  goes  not 
that  way. 

Ford.  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  you  go 
home  with  me  to  dumer:  besides  your  cheer,  you 
shall  have  sport;  I  will  show  you  a  monster. 

^  To  speak  out  of  the  common  style,  saperior  to  the  viilgar,  in 
illosion  to  the  better  dress  worn  on  holidays.  So  in  K.  Hmj 
IV.  P.  1. 

Witii  many  holiday  and  lady  terms. 
'  Alladittg  to  an  ancient  costom  among^rostios,  of  ttyin|^  Wlntiier 
they  should  succeed  with  their  mistresses  by  carrying  die  flower 
oalled  baetuhr**  btUtona  in  their  pookets.  They  judged  of  their 
good  or  bad  suooess  by  their  growing  w  not  growing  tbwe. 
Hence,,  to  war  haeKelor*s  buttons,  seems  to  have  grown  into  a 
phrase  f<Mr  being  unmarried. 

^  i. e.  Fortune  or  possessions.    So,  in  Twelfth  Night: 

*  My  having  is  not  much  ; 

I'n  make  division  of  my  present  with  yon : 
Hold,  there  u  half  my  ot^er.* 
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Master  doctor^  you  shall  go ; — so  shall  you,  master 
Page; — And  you,  Sir  Hugh. 

^aL  Well,  fare  you  well: — ^we  shall  have  the 
freer  wooing  at  master  Page's. 

[Exeunt  Shallow  and  Slender. 
Cuius.  Go  home,  John  Rughy ;  I  come  anon. 

[Exit  Rugby. 
Hogt.  Farewell,  my  hearts :  I  will  to  my  honest 
knight  Falstaff,  and  drink  canary  with  him. 

[Exit  Host. 
Ford,  [Aside,^  I  think,  I  shall  drink  in  pipe- 
wine^  first  with  him;  111  make  him  dance.     Will 
you  go,  gentles? 

AU.  Have  with  you,  to  see  this  monster. 

[Exeunt* 

SCENE  III.     A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Pord.  What,  John !  what,  Robert ! 
Mrs.  Page.    Quickly,  quickly :    Is  the  buck- 
basket — 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  warrant: — What,  Robin,  I  say. 

Enter  Servants  with  a  basket. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  come,  come. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Here,  set  it  down. 

Mrs.  Page.  Give  your  men  the  charge ;  we  must 
be  brief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before,  John 
and  Robert,  be  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brewhouse ; 

^  Canary  is  the  name  of  a  dance  as  well  as  of  a  wine.  Pipe-unne 
is  wine,  not  from  the  bottle  bat  the  pipe  or  cask.  The  jest  con- 
sists in  the  ambigaity  of  the  word,  which  signifies  both  a  cask  of 
wine  and  a  musical  instrument. — '  IHI  give  him  p^  wine,  which 
will  make  him  dance,* 
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and  when  I  suddenly  call  you,  come  fortfay  and 
(without  any  pause,  or  staggering)  take  tins  basket 
on  your  shoulders :  that  done,  tmdge  wi&  it  in  all 
haste,  and  carry  it  among  the  whatsters^  in  Datchet 
mead,  and  there  empty  it  in  Hie  muddy  ditch,  close 
by  the  Thames'  side. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  will  do  it? 

Mrs.  Ford*  I  hare  told  them  over  and  over ;  Aey 
lack  no  direction:  Be  gone,  and  com^  when  you 
are  called.  [JBretcut  Servants. 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin* 

Enter  KoBlN. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-muskei^?  what 
news  with  you  ? 

R(A.  My  master  Sir  John  is  come  in  at  your  back 
door,  mistress  Ford ;  and  requests  your  company. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-lent^,  have  you 
been  true  to  us  ? 

Rob.  Ay,  I'll  be  sworn :  My  master  knows  not 
of  your  being  here ;  and  hath  direatened  to  put  me 
into  everlasting  liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of  it;  fbr»  he 
swears,  he'll  turn  me  away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou  art  a  good  boy ;  this  secrecy  of 
thine  shall  be  a  tailor  to  diee,  and  shall  make  thee 
a  new  doublet  and  hose. — I'll  go  hide  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  so : — Go  tell  thy  master,  I  am 
alone*     Mistress  Page,  remember  you  your  cue. 

[mit  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  warrant  thee ;  if  I  do  not  act  it, 
hiss  me.  [Exit  Mrs.  Pagb. 

*  Bleachers  of  linen. 

^  Yimmg  tparrow-haaik,  here  used  as  a  joonlar  term  for  a  small 
child. 

'  A  atufgd  puppet  thrown  at  throaghoat  lent,  as  oooks  were  at 
Shrovetide.    So,  in  <  The  Weakest  goes  to  the  Wall,'  1600. 
'  A  mere  anatomy  a  Jack  ofLemi,* 
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Mrs.  Fcrd,  Go  to  Iben :  we'll  use  this  unwfaole-* 
some  humidity 9  this  gross  watry  pumpioni^^-well 
teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays ^ ' 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heavenly  jewel  ^? 
Why,  now  let  me  die^  for  I  have  lived  long  enough ; 
this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition :  O  this  blessed 
hour! 

Mrs,  Ford.  O  sweet  Sir  John ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate, 
mistress  Ford.  Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish :  I  would 
thy  husband  were  dead :  I'll  speak  it  before  the  best 
lord,  I  would  make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  your  lady,  sir  John !  alas,  I  should 
be  a  pitiful  lady. 

Fal.  Let  the  court  of  France  show  me  such  an-' 
ether ;  I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  dia- 
mond :  Thou  hast  the  right  arched  bent  ^  of  the  brow« 
that  becomes  the  ship-tire,  the  tire-valiant,  or  any 
tire  of  Venetian  admittance*^. 

Mrs.  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  Sir  John :  my  brows 
become  nothing  else ;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fal.  By  the  lord,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  say  so : 
Ihou  would*st  make  an  absolute  courtier;  and  the 
firm  fixture  of  thy  foot  would  give  an  excellent  mo- 

^  1.  e.  honest  women  from  loose  ones.  The  word  PuHa  in  Italian 
signifies  both  ^jay  and  a  loose  woman.     So,  in  Cymbeline : 

**  some  jay  of  Italy 

Whose  mother  was  her  painting/'  &c. 

'  TUs  is  the  first  line  in  the  second  song  of  Sidney's  Astrophel 
and  Stella. 

•  First  folio : — beauty. 

7  That  is,  any  fancifnl  head-dress  worn  by  the  celebrated  beaor 
ties  of  Venice,  or  approved  by  them.  In  how  mnch  request  the 
yenetian  tire  or  head-dress  was  formerly  held,  appears  from  Bur- 
ton^i  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  1624.  **  Let  her  have  the  Spanish 
gait,  the  Venetian  fire,  Italian  compliments  and  endowment9»" 
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tion  to  thy  gait,  in  a  semi-circled  farthingale.  I  see 
what  thou  wert,  if  fortune  thy  foe®  were  not :  nature 
is  thy  friend :  -Come,  thou  canst  not  hide  it. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Believe  me,  there's  no  such  thing  in 
me.        ' 

FaL  What  made  me  love  thee  ?  let  that  persuade 
thee,  there's  something  extraordinary  in  thee.  Come, 
I  cannot  cog,  and  say  thou  art  this  and  that,  like  a 
many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  buds,  that  come  like 
women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like  Bucklers- 
bury^  in  simple-time;  I  cannot:  but  I  love  thee; 
none  but  thee ;  and  thou  deservest  it. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Do  not  betray  me,  sir;  I  fear  you 
love  mistress  Page. 

FaL  Thou  might'st  as  well  say,  I  love  to  walk 
by  the  Counter  ^^-gate;  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as 
the  reek  of  a  lime-kiln  ^^. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Well,  heaven  knows  how  I  love  you ; 
and  you  shall  one  day  find  it. 

FaL  Keep  in  that  mind ;  I'll  deserve  it. 

^  Fortune  my  foe  is  the  beginning  of  a  popular  old  ballad  eno' 
merating  all  the  misfortunes  that  fall  on  mankind  through  the 
caprice  of  Fortune.  The  tune  was  the  same  with  that  of  '  Death 
and  the  Lady/  to  which  the  metrical  lamentations  of  extraordinary 
criminals  were  chanted  for  two  hundred  years  and  more. 

'  Formerly  chiefly  inhabited  by  druggists,  who  sold  all  kinds 
of  herbs  green  as  well  as  dry. 

^^  The  Counter  as  a  prison  was  odious  to  Falstaff. 

"  So,  in  Coriolanus — 

"  Whose  breath  I  hate 

As  reek  o*  the  rotten  fens." 

•The  name  of  this  prison  was  a  frequent  subject  of  jocularity  with 
our  ancestors.  Shakspeare  has  availed  himself  of  it  in  the  Comedy 
of  Errors.  My  old  acquaintance  Baret  records  'one  pleasantly 
enough  in  his  Alvearie,  1573. — "  We  sale  merrily  of  him  who 
hath  been  in  the  Counter  or  such  like  places  of  prison :  He  can 
sing  his  counter-tenor  yery  well.  And  in  anger  we  say,  I  wiH 
make  yon  siiig  a  counter-tenor  for  this  geare :  meaning  imprison- 
ment." 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you  do;  or 
else  I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Jlob.  [within,]  Mistress  Ford,  mistress  Ford! 
here's  mistress  Page  at  1;he  door,  sweating  and 
blowing,  and  looking  wildly,  and  would  needs  speak 
with  you  presently. 

I^al.  She  shall  not  see  me;  I  will  ensconce  me 
behind  the  arras  ^^. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Pray  you,  do  so;  she's  a  very  tatthng 
woman. —  [Falstaff  hides  himself. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

What's  the  matter?  how  now? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  mistress  Ford,  what  have  you 
done?  You're  shamed,  you  are  overthrown,  you  are 
undone  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What's  the  matter,  good  mistress 
Page? 

Mrs.  Page,  O  well-^-day,  mistress  Ford !  having 
an  honest  man  to  your  husband,  to  give  him  such 
cause  of  suspicion ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? 

Mrs.  Page,  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? — Out  upon 
you !  how  am  I  mistook  in  you ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  alas !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  Page,  Your  husband's  coming  hither,  wo- 
.  man,  with  all  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search  for 
a  gentleman,  that,  he  says,  is  here  now  in  the  house, 
by  your  consent,  to  take  an  ill  advantage  of  .his  ab- 
sence :  You  are  undone. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Speak  louder. — [Aside.] — Tis  not  so, 
I  hope. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  you 

''  The  spaces  left  between  the  walls  and  wooden  frames  on 
which  the  tapestry  was  hnng,  were  not  more  commodious  to  oar 
ancestors,  than  to  the  authors  of  ancient  dramatic  pieces. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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have  such  a  man  here ;  but  'ti?  most  certain  your 
husband's  coming  with  half  Windsor  at  his  heels,  to 
search  for  such  a  one.  I  come  before  to  tell  ypu : 
If  you  know  yourself  clear,  why  I  am  glad  c^  it : 
but  if  you  have  a  friend  here,  convey,  convey  him 
out.  Be  not  amazed:  call  all  your  senses  to  you; 
defend  your  reputation,  or  bid  farewell  to  your  good 
life  for  ever. 

Mrs,  Ford,  What  shall  I  do?-— There  is  a  gen- 
tleman, my  dear  friend ;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own 
shame,  so  much  as  his  peril :  I  had  rather  than  a 
thousand  pound,  he  were  out  of  the  house. 

Mrs,  Page,  For  shame,  never  standi  you  had  ra- 
ther,  and  you  had  rather;  your  husband's  here  at 
hand,  bethink  you  of  some  conveyance :  in  the  house 
you  cannot  hide  him. — O,  how  have  you  deceived 
me ! — Look,  here  is  a  basket ;  if  he  be  of  any  rea- 
sonable stature,  he  may  creep  in  here;  and  throw 
foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to  bucking : 
Or^  it  is  wluting-time  ^^,  send  lum  by  your  two  men 
to  Datchet  mead. 

Mrs,  Ford,  He's  too  big  to  go  in  Ubi&ce :  What 
shall  I  do? 

Re-mter  Falstaff. 

Fal,  Let  me  see't;  let  me  see't!  O  let  .me  see't! 
I'll  in,  I'll  in ; — follow  your  friend's  counsel : — ITl  in. 
Mrs,  Page,  What !  Sir  John  Falstaff  1  Are  these 
•your  letters,  knight? 

Fal,  I  love  thee,  and  none  but  thee^^;  help  me 
away :  let  me  creep  in  here ;  I'll  never. 

[He  goes  into  the  basket ;  they  cover  kim  with 

foul  linen, 

^^  Bleaching  time. 

'^  These  words,  which  txe  oharaoterifttic  and  qx^kcRi  |o  Mrs. 
■  Page  aside,  deserve  to  be  restored  from  the  old  qiuurto»    Heliad 
used  the  same  words  before  to  Mrs.  Ford. 
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Mt8.  Pug9.  Hdlp  io  cover  your  master,  boy: 
Ctll  you  men^  mistress  Ford: — You  dissembling 
knight ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John^  Robert,  John !  [Exii 
Robin ;  Re-enter  Servants.]  Go  take  up  these  clothes 
here,  quickly;  where's  the  cowl-stafF^^ ?  look,  how 
you  drumble^^:  carry  them  to  the  laundress  ill 
Datchet  mead^^;  quickly,  oome« 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh 

Evans. 

Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near:  if  I  suspect  with- 
out cause,  why  then  make  sport  at  me,  then  let  me 
be  yout  jest;  I  deserve  it — How  now?  whither 
bear  you  this  ? 

Serv^  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither 
they  bear  it?  You  were  best  meddle  with  buck- 
washing. 

Ford.  Buck  ?  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the 
buck!  Buck!  buck!  buck?  Ay,  buck?  I  warrant 
you,  buck ;  and  of  the  season  too,  it  shall  appear. 
[Exeimt  Servants  toith  the  biuket,]    Gentlemen,  I 

'*  A  staff  used  for  carrying  a  cowl  or  tub  with  two  handler  to 
fetch  water  in.  "  BicoUo,  a  eowU-stafe  to  carie  behind  and  before 
with,  as  thej  nse  in  Italy  to  carie  two  bttckets  at  onceJ'—Florio's 
Dietumarp,  1598. 

*'  To  drumble  and  drons  meant  to  move  shtggishljf.  To  druM' 
hU,  in  Devonshire,  means  to  matter  in  a  sullen  and  inarticulate 
▼oice.  A  drUnU>U  drolie»  in  the  western  dialect  signifies  a  drone 
or  bumble-bee.  That  master  genins  of  modem  times,  who  knows 
so  skilfnlly  how  to  adapt  his  language  to  the  characters  and  man- 
ners of  the  age  in  which  his  fable  is  laid,  has  adopted  this  word 
in  '  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,'  vol.  ii.  p.  298 :— '<  Why  how  she 
drumhUs — I  warrant  she  stops  to  take  a  sip  on  the  road." 

17  Dennis  observes  that,  *  it  is  not  likely  Falstaff  would  suffer 
himself  to  be  earried  to  Datchet  mead,  which  is  half  a  mile  from 
"^i^^ndsor ;  and  it  is  plain  that  they  could  not  carry  him,  if  he  made 
any  resistance." 
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have  dreamed  to-night;  I'll  tell  you  my  dream. 
Here,  here,  here  be  my  keys :  ascend  my  chambers, 
search,  seek,  find  out :  I'll  warrant  we'll  unkennel 
the  fox: — Let  me  stop  this  way  first; — So,  now 
uncape  ^\ 

Page.  Good  master  Ford,  be  contented :  you 
wrong  yourself  too  much. 

Ford.  True,  master  Page. — Up,  gentlemen;  you 
shall  see  sport  anon :  follow  me,  gentlemen.    [Exit, 

Eva.  This  is  fery  fantastical  humours,  and  jea- 
lousies. 

Cuius.  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  fashion  of  France :  it  is 
not  jealous  in  France. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen,  see  the  issue 
of  his  search.  [Exeunt  EvANS,  Page,  and  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in 
this? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleases  me  better^ 
that  my  husband  is  deceived,  or  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your 
husband  asked  who ^^ was  in  the  basket! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need  of 
washing;  so  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do 
him  a  benefit. 

Mrs,  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I  would 
all  of  the  same  stram  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mrs,  Ford,  I  think  my  husband  hath  some  spe- 
cial suspicion  of  Falstaff's  being  here;  for  I  never 
saw  him  so  gross  in  his  jealousy  till  now. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that:  And  we 

IB  Hanmer  proposed  to  read  uncouple;  but  perhaps  uium^m  had 
the  same  signification.  It  means,  at  any  rate,  to  begin  the  hnnt 
after  him,  when  the  holes  for  escape  had  been  stopped. 

*^  Ritson  thinks  we  should  read  tohat.  This  emendation  is 
supported  bj  a  subsequent  passage,  where  Falstaff  saja :  "  the 
jealous  knave  asked  them  once  or  twice  what  was  in  the  basket" 
It  is  remarkable  that  Ford  asked  no  sach  question^ 
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wiU  yet  have  more  tricks  with  Fsdstaff:  his  disso- 
lute disease  will  scarce  obey  this  medicine. 

ilfri.  Ford,  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion^ 
imstress  Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing 
into  the  water ;  and  give  him  another  hope,  to  be^ 
tray  him  to  another  punishment? 

Mrs*  Page.  We'll  do  it ;  let  him  be  sent  for  to- 
morrow eight  o'clock  to  have  amends* 

JRe-enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh 

Evans. 

Ford,  I  cannot  find  him :  may  be  the  knave  brag- 
god  of  that  he  could  not  compass. 

Mrs,  Page,  Heard  you  that? 

Mrs,  Ford,  Ay,  ay,  peace :— -You  use  me  well, 
master  Ford,  do  you  ? 
.    Ford,  Ay,  I  do  so. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your 
thoughts? 

Ford,  Amen. 

Mrs.  Page,  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong,  mas- 
ter Ford. 

Ford,  Ay,  ay  ;  I  must  bear  it. 

Eva,  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  and  in 
the  chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  presses, 
heaven  forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of  judgment 

Caius,  By  gar,  nor  I  too ;  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page,  Fie,  fie,  master  Ford  I  are  you  not  ashamed  ? 
What  Spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this  imagination  ? 
I  would  not  have  your  distemp^  in  this  kind  for  the 
wesMt  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Ford,  Tis  my  fault,  master  Page :  I  suffer  for  it. 

Eva,  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience :  your  wife 
is  as  honest  a  'omans  as  I  will  desires  among  five 
thousand,  and  five  hundred  too. 

Caius.  By  gar,  I  see  'tis  an  honest  woman. 

y2 
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Ford.  Well ; — I  promised  you  a  dinner : — Come, 
come,  walk  in  the  park:  I  pray  you,  pardon  me;  I 
will  hereafter  make  known  to  you,  why  I  have  done 
this. — Come,  wife ; — Come,  mistress  Page ;  I  jway 
you  pardon  me ;  pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen ;  but,  trust  me,  we'll 
mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to 
my  house  to  breakfast;  after,  we'll  a  birding  toge- 
ther ;  I  have  a  fine  hawk  for  the  bush :  Shall  it  be  so? 

Ford,  Any  thing. 

Eva,  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the 
company. 

Caius.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a  de 
turd. 

Eva.  In  your  teeth :  for  shame. 

Ford.  Pray  you  go,  master  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now  remembrance  to-morrow, 
on  the  lousy  knave,  mine  host. 

Caius.  Dat  is  good ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart. 

Eva.  A  lousy  knave ;  to  have  his  gibes,  and  his 
mockeries.  [ExemU. 

SCENE  IV.    A  Room  in  Page's  Htmse. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Mistress  Anne  Page, 

Fent.  I  see,  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love ; 
Therefore,  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 

Anne,  Alas !  how  then  ? 

Fent.  Why,  thou  must  be  thyself. 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth ; 
And  that,  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  exp^ise, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth : 

Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me, ^ 

My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies ; 
And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 
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Asme.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 

Fent,  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to  come ! 
Albeit,  I  will  confess,  thy  father's  wealth^ 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne ; 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags ; 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne»  Gentle  master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love :  still  seek  it,  sir : 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then — Hark  you  hither. 

[  They  converse  apart. 

Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  avid  Mrs,  Quickly. 

Shal.  Break  their  talk,  mistress  Quickly;  ipy 
kinsman  shall  speak  for  himself. 

Slen,  I'll  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't^:  slid,  tis. 
but  venturing. 

Shal,  Be  not  dismay'd. 

^len.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me ;  I  care  Qot 
for  that, — but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye ;  master  Slender  would  speak  a 
word  with  you. 

^  Some  light  may  be  given  to  those  who  shall  endeayonr  to  cal- 
culate the  increase  of  English  wealth,  bj  observing  that  Latymer, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  YI.  mentions  it  as  a  proof  of  his  father's 
prosperity,  "  that  though  hot  a  yeoman,  he  gave  his  daughters  five 
pounds  each  for  their  portion."  At  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth, 
seveo  hundred  pounds  were  such  a  temptation  to  courtship,  as 
made  all  other  motives  suspected.  Congreve  makes  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  the  affection  of  Be- 
linda. No  poet  will  now  fly  his  favourite  character  at  less  than 
fifty  thousand.     Below  we  have : 

'  O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill  favour'4  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.' 
^  A  shaft  was  a  long  arrow,  and  a  bolt  a  thick  ^ort  one.    The 
proverb  probably  means  *'  I'll  make  something  or  ojther  of  it. — X 
will  do  it  by  some  means  or  other," 
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Anne.  I  come  to  him. — ^This  is  my  father's  choiee. 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour'd  faults 
Ix>oks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year! 

[Aside. 

Quif^.  And  how  does  good  master  Fenton  ?  Phiy 
you,  a  word  with  you. 

Shal.  She's  coming;  to  her,  coz.  O  boy,  thou 
badst  a  father ! 

Slen.  I  had  a  father,  mistress  Anne ; — my  uncle 
can  tell  you  gobd  jests  of  him: — ^Pray  you,  uncle, 
tell  mistress  Anne  the  jest,  how  my  father  stole  two 
geese  out  of  a  pen,  good  uncle. 

^uil.  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  as  well  as  I  love  any  wo- 
man in  Gloucestershire. 

SkdL  Be  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  ciit  and  long  tail^, 
jAnder  the  degree  of  a  'squire. 

Shal.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  jointure. 

Anne.  Good  master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for 
himself. 

iS%a/.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it;  I  thank  you  for 
that  good  comfort.  She  calls  you,  co^ :  I'U  leave 
you. 

Anne.  Now,  master  Slender. 

Slen.  Now,  good  mistress  Anne. 

Anne.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Sen.  My  will?  od's  heartlings,  that's  a  pretty  je8t> 
indeed !  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven;  I 
am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give  heaven  praise. 

^  The  sense  is  obvioaslj  "  Come  who  will  to  contend  with 
me,  under  the  degree  of  a  fqoire."  Cui  and  UmgiaU  means  all 
kinds  of  cnrtail  curs,  and  sporting  dog^,  and  all  others.  It  is  a 
phrase  of  frequent  occurrence  in  writers  of  the  period ;  eT«r^  kind 
of  dog  being  oomprohended  under  eui  and  hmgtaU,  ertrj  liiftk  of 
people  in  the  expTession  "^^leiim^Xw^wcv^Vs  xm«A« 
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Anne.  I  mean,  master  Slender,  what  would  you 
with  me  ? 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,,  I  would  little  or 
nodiing  with  you :  Your  father,  and  my  uncle,  have 
made  motions ;  if  it  be  my  luek,  so :  if  not,  happy 
mail  be  his  dole^!  They  can  tell  you  how  things  go, 
better  than  I  can :  You  may  ask  your  father ;  here, 
he  comes. 

Enter  Page  und  Mistress  Page. 

Page.  Now,  master  Slender  i-^Love  him,  daugh- 
ter Anne. — 
Why,  how  now !  what  does  master  Fenton  here  ? 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house : 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 

Fent,  Nay,  master  Page,  be  not  impatient. 

Jlfr«.  Peige.  Good  master  Fenton,  come  not  to  my 
child. 

Page.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 

Fent  Sir,  will  you  hear  me? 

Page.  No,  good  master  Fenton. 

Come,  master  Shallow ;  come,  son  Slender ;  in  :-^ 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  master  Fenton. 
[Exeunt  T AGE,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Quick.  Speak  to  mistress  Page. 

Fent.  Good  mistress  Page,  for  that  I  love  your: 
daughter 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do. 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love. 
And  not  retire :  Let  me  have  your  good  will. 

^  This  is  a  proverbial  expression  of  freqaent  occnrreiice.  The 
apparent  signification  here  is :  *  Happiness  be  his  portion  who* 
sacceeds  best/  but  the  general  meaning  of  the  phrase  may  be  in- 
terpreted :  *  Let  his  portion  or  lot  be  happy  man.'  D<^  is  the 
past  pfuiiciple  and  past  tense  of  the  A.  s.  verb  Dtdan,  to  ^e^,io 
divide,  to  distribute. 
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ilnifte.  Good  mother,  do  not  many  me  to  yoiid' 

fool. 
Mrs.  Page,  I  mean  it  not;  I  «e^k  you  a  better 

husband. 
Quick,  That's  my  master,  master  doctor^ 
Anne.  Alas,  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'the  earth, 
And  bowl'd  to  dea^  with  tutuips. 

Mrs,  Page,  Come,  trouble  not  yourself:  Good 
master  Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy. 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  lores  you, 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  affected; 
Till  Aen,  farewell,  sir : — she  must  needs  go  in ; 
Hfer  father  will  be  angry. 

[ExemU  Mas.  Page  and  AkIte. 
Fefiut,  Farewell,  gelitle  mistress ;  farewell.  Nan. 
Qmck,  This  is  my  doing,  now: — Nay,  said  I, 
will  you  cast  away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  a  physi- 
cian ?  Look  on  master  Fenton : — ^this  is  my  doing. 
Pent,  I  thank  thee;  and  I  pray  thee,  once^  to- 
night 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring :  There's  for  thy  pains. 

[Eadt, 
Qmck*  Now  heaveto  send  thee  good  fortune !  A 
kind  heart  he  hath :  a  woman  would  run  through  fire 
and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart.  But  yet,  I  Would 
my  master  had  mistress  Anne ;  or  I  would  master 
Slender  had  her ;  or,  in  sooth,  I  would  master  Fell- 
ton  had  her :  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  thetii  all  three; 
for  so  I  have  promised,  and  111  be  as  good  as  my 
word;  but  speciously^  for  master  Fenton.  Well, 
I  must  of  another  errand  to  Sir  John  Falstaff  from 
my  two  mistresses :  What  a  beast  am  I  to  slack^  it? 

[Exit. 

*  i.  e.  wmtt  HtM  to-night.  "  Speciallj.  ^  Neglect 
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SCENJEl  V.     A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Babdolph. 

Fah  Bardolph,  I  say, — 

Bard.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack;  put  a  toast 
in't  [Exit  Bard.]  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a 
basket,  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  offal ;  and  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Thames  ?  Well ;  if  I  be  served  such 
anoth^  trick.  111  have  my  brains  ta'en  out,  and 
butter'd,  and  give  them  to  &  dog  for  a  new  year's 
gift.  Hie  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as 
little  remorse^  as  they  would  have  drowned  a  bitches 
blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'  the  titter:  and  you  may 
know  by  my  size,  that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in 
sinking;  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should 
down.  I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the  shore  was 
shdvy  and  shallow;  a  death  that  I  abhor;  for  the 
water  swells  a  man ;  and  what  a  thing  should  I  have 
be^i,  when  I  had  been  swelled !  I  should  have  been 
a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Re^^nter  Bardolph,  with  the  winfi. 

Bard.  Here's  mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  f^e^  with 
you. 

Fal.  Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the 
Thames  water ;  for  my  belly's  as  cold,  as  if  I  had 
swallowed  snow^balls  for  pills  to  cool  the  reins. 
Call  her  in. 

Bard.  Come  in,  woman. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Q^ick.  By  your  leave ;  I  cry  you  mercy :  Give 
your  worship  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Take  away  these  chatii^es  ^ ;  Go  brew  me  a 
pottle  of  sack  finely. 

>  Pity.  «  Cap». 
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Bar,  With  eggs,  sir? 

FaL  Simple  of  itself;  I'll  no  pullet-sperm  in  my 
brewage. — [Exit  Bardolph.] — How  now? 

Quick.  Mariry,  sir,  I  come  to  your  worship  from 
mistress  Ford. 

Fed.  Mistress  Ford !  I  have  had  ford  enough :  I 
was  thrown  into  the  ford :  I  have  my  belly  full  of 
ford. 

Quick.  Alas  the  day !  good  heart,  that  was  not 
her  fault;  she  does  so  take  on  with  her  men;  they 
mistook  their  erection. 

Fal.  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolish  wo- 
man's promise. 

Quick.  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that  it  would 
yearn  your  heart  to  see  it.  Her  husband  goes  this 
morning  a  birding;  she  desires  you  once  more  to 
come  to  her  between  eight  and  nine :  I  must  carry 
her  word  quickly :  she'll  make  you  amends,  I  war- 
rant you. 

FaL  Well,  I  will  visit  her:  Tell  her  so;  and- bid 
her  think  what  a  man  is :  let  her  consider  his  frailty, 
and  then  judge  of  my  merit. 

Quick.  I  will  tell  her. 

Fal.  Do  so.     Between  nine  and  ten  say'st  thou? 

Quick.  Eight  and  nine,  sir. 

Fal.  Well,  be  gone :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick.  Peace  be  with  you,  sir !  [Exit. 

Fal.  I  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  master  Brook;  he 
sent  me  word  to  stay  within ;  I  like  his  money  welL 
O,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir ! 

Fal,  Now,  master  Brook  ?  you  come  to  know  what 
hath  passed  between  me  and  Ford's  wife  ? 
Ford.  That,  indeed,  Sir  John,  is  my  business. 
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FaL  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you ;  I  was 
at  her  house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.  Ahd  how  sped  you,  sir! 

Fal,  Very  ill-favouredly,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  How  so,  sir?  Did  she  change  her  deter- 
mination? 

Fid,  No,  master  Brook;  but  the  peaking  comuto, 
her  husband^  master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continual 
lanim  of  jealousy,  comes  me  in  the  instant  of  our 
encounter,  after  we  had  embraced,  kissed,  protested, 
and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy; 
and  at  his  heels  a  rabble  of  his  companions,  thither 
provoked  and  instigated  by  his  distemper,  and,  for- 
sooth, to  search  his  house  for  his  wife's  love. 

Ford.  What,  while  you  were  there  ? 

Fal.  While  I  was  there. 

Ford.  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could  not 
find  you  ? 

Fal.  You  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would  have 
it,  comes  in  one  mistress  Page ;  gives  intelligence  of 
Ford's  approach ;  and,  by  her  invention,  and  Ford's 
wife's  distraction',  they  conveyed  me  into  a  buck- 
basket. 

Ford.  A  buck-basket? 

FaL  By  the  Lord,  a  buck-basket:  rammed  me 
in  with  foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings, 
and  greasy  napkins;  that,  master  Brook,  there  was 
the  rankest  compound  of  villanous  smell,  that  ever 
offended  nostril. 

Ford.  And  how  long  lay  you  there? 

Fal.  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  master  Brook,  what  I 
have  suffered  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your 
good.     Being  thus  crammed  in  the  basket,  a  couple 

'  M.  Mason  proposes  to  read  directionf  bat  perhaps  the  change 
is  not  necessary. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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of  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by 
their  mistress,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes 
to  Datchet-lane :  they  took  me  aa  i^&i  shoulders; 
met  the  jealous  knave  their  master  in  the  door;  who 
asked  them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  Iheir 
basket:  I  quaked  for  fear,  lest  the  lunatic  knave 
would  have  searched  it;  but  Fate,  ordaining  he 
should  be  a  cuckold,  held  his  hand.  Well;  on 
went  he  for  a  search,  and  away  went  I  for  fool 
clothes.  But  mark  the  sequel,  master  Brook:  I 
suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths ;  first,  an 
intolerable  fright,  to  be  detected  with^  a  jeakNis 
rotten  bellwether:  next,  to  be  compassed  like  a 
good  bilbo  ^,  in  the  circumference  of  a  peck«  hilt  to 
point,  heel  to  head:  and  then,  to  be  stopped  in, 
like  a  strong  distillation,  with  stinking  clothes  that 
fretted  in  their  own  grease :  think  of  that,— a  man 
of  my  kidney, — think  of  that ;  that  am  as  subject  to 
heat  as  butter ;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and 
thaw;  it  was  a  miracle  to  'scape  suffocation.  And 
in  the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than 
half  stewed  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch  dish,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  cooled,  glowing  hot, 

*  With,  by,  and  of  were  used  indiscriminatelj  with  much 
licence  by  oar  ancestors.  Thas  in  a  sabsequent  passage  of  this 
play  we  have : — 

'  I  sooner  woald  suspect  the  son  with  cold.' 

Detected  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  sense  of  suspected, 
impeached.     Cavendish,  in  his  Metrical  Visions,  has  this  very 
phrase — detected  toifA,  for  in^eached  with,  or  held  in  suspidon 
.  by: — 

"  What  is  he  of  oniJ>Ioode  that  wold  not  be  sory 
To  heare  oar  names  WITH  vUefame  so  detected,** 

Detected  mast  have  the  same  meaning  here,  for  Falstaff  was  not 
discovered,  bat  suspected  BY  the  jeaJoas  Ford.  Some  modeni 
editors  have  unwarrantably  sabstitated  by  for  with. 

^  A  Bilbo  is  a  Spanish  blade  remarkable  for  its  temper  and 
flexibility.    The  best  were  made  at  Bilboa,  a  town  in  Biscay. 
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in  that  surge,  like  a  horse-shoe;  think  of  that; — 
hissing  hot, — ^think  of  that,  master  Brook. 

Fcrd,  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  am  sorry  that  for 
my  sake  you  have  suffered  all  this.  My  suit  then 
is  desperate ;  you'll  undertake  her  no  more. 

Fal,  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  .dStna, 
as  I  have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her 
thus.  Her  husband  is  this  morning  gone  a  birding : 
I  have  received  from  her  another  embassy  of  meet- 
ing; 'twixt  eight  and  nine  is  the  hour,  master  Brook. 

Ford,  ^s  past  eight  already,  sir. 

Fah  Is  it?  I  will  then  address^  me  to  my  ap- 
pointment. Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leisure, 
and  you  shall  know  how  I  speed;  and  the  conclu- 
sion shall  be  crowned  with  your  enjoying  her :  Adieu. 
You  shall  have  her,  master  Brook ;  master  Brook, 
you  shall  cuckold  Ford.  \Eadt. 

Ford.  Hum !  ha !  is  this  a  vision  ?  is  this  a  dream  ? 
do  I  sleep?  Master  Ford,  awake;  awake,  master 
Ford;  there's  a  hole  made  in  your  best  coat,  master 
Ford.  This  'tis  to  be  married!  this  'tis  to  have 
linen,  and  buck-baskets! — Well,  I  will  proclaim 
myself  what  I  am:  I  will  now  take  the  lecher;  he 
is  at  my  house :  he  cannot  'scape  me ;  'tis  impos- 
sible he  "should ;  he  cannot  creep  into  a  halfjpenny 
purse,  nor  into  a  pepper-box:  but,  lest  the  devil 
that  guides  him  should  aid  him,  I  will  search  im- 
possible places.  Though  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid, 
yet  to  be  what  I  would  not,  shall  not  make  me 
tame :  if  I  have  horns  to  make  one  mad,  let  the  pro- 
verb go  with  me.  111  be  horn  mad.  [Exit. 

'  Make  myself  read  ja 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.     The  Street. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Quickly,  aa^ 

William. 

Mrs,  Page.  Is  he  atmaster  Ford's  already,  think'st 
ihou? 

Quick,  Sure,  he  is  by  this ;  or  will  be  presently : 
but  truly,  he  is  very  courageous^  mad,  about  his 
throwing  into  the  water.  Mistress  Ford  desires  you 
to  come  suddenly. 

Mrs,  Page,  I'll  be  with  her  by  and  by;  I'll  but 
bring  my  young  man  here  to  school :  Look,  where 
his  master  comes ;  'tis  a  playing-day,  I  see. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

How  now.  Sir  Hugh?  no  school  to-day? 

Eva,  No ;  master  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave  to 
play. 

Quick,  Blessing  of  his  heart ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  sftys,  my  son 
profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book ;  I  pray  you, 
ask  him  some  questions  in  his  accidence. 

Eva.  Conate  hither,  William;  hold  up  your  head; 
come. 

Mrs,  Page.  Come  on,  sirrah;  hold  up  your  head; 
answer  your  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns  ? 

Will.  Two. 

Quick.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  num- 
ber more ;  because  they  say,  od's  nouns. 

Eva.  Peace  your  tattlings.  What  isyatr, William  ? 

*  Oatrageoas. 
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WiU.  Pukher. 

Quick,  Poulcats!  there  are  fairer  things  than 
poulcats,  sure. 

Eva,  You  are  a  yery  simplicity  >'omaii;  I  pray 
you  peace.    What  is  lapis,  William? 

WiU,  A  stone. 

£va.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William? 

WiU,  A  pebble. 

Eva,  No,  it  is  lapis;  I  pray  you  remember  in 
your  prain. 

WiU,  Lapis. 

Eva,  That  is  good,  WiUiam.  What  is  he,  Wil- 
liam, that  does  lend  articles  ? 

WiU.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun ;  and 
be  tiius  declined,  Singulariter,  nominativo,  hie,  luec, 
hoc. 

Eva.  Nominativo,  hig,  hag,  hog;  pray  you,  mark : 
genitivo,  hujus:  Well,  what  is  your  accusative  case? 

WiU.  Accusativo,  hinc. 

Eva.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child ; 
Accusativo,  hing,  hang,  hog. 

Quick.  Hang  hog  is  Laitin  for  bacon,  I  warrant 
you. 

Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman.  What  is  the 
focatiye  case,  WilUam  ? 

WiU.  O — vocativo,  O. 

Eva.  Remember,  William;  focatiye  is  caret. 

Quick.  And  that's  a  good  root. 

Eva,  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs.  Page.  Peace. 

Eva.  What  is  your  genitive  case  plural,  William  ? 

Will.  Genitive  case? 

Eva.  Ay. 

Will.  Genitivo, — horuni,  harum,  horum. 

Quick.  'Vengeance  of  Jenny's  case !  fie  on  her ! 
— never  name  her,  child,  if  she  be  a  whore. 

z2 
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Eva,  For  shame,  'oman. 

Quick.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words: 
he  teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack,  which  they^  do 
fast  enough  of  themselves ;  and  to  call  honim : — fie 
upon  you ! 

Eva,  'Oman,  art  thou  lunatics?  hast  thou  no  un- 
derstandings for  thy  cases,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
genders  ?  Thou  art  as  foohsh  christian  creatures  as 
I  would  desires. 

Mrs,  Page,  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva,  Shew  me  now,  William,  some  declensions 
of  your  pronouns. 

Will,  Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eva,  It  is  ki,  kte,  cod;  if  you  forget  your  kies, 
your  luB8,  and  your  cods,  you  must  be  preeches^. 
Go  your  ways,  and  play,  go. 

Mrs,  Page,  He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I  thought 
be  was. 

Eva,  He  is  a  good  sprag'  memory.  Farewell, 
mistress  Page. 

Mrs,  Page,  Adieu,  good  Sir  Hugh.  [Exit  Sir 
Hugh.]  Get  you  home,  boy. — Come,  we  stay  too 
long.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.    A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

Fal,  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up 
my  sufferance :  I  see,  you  are  obsequious  *  in  your 
love,  and  I  profess  your  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth; 
not  only,  mistress  Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of  love, 

'  Breeched,  i.  e.  flogged. 

3  Quick,  alert    The  word  is  spraek. 

*  So,  in  Hamlet :  '  To  do  obsequious  sorrow.'  The  epithet 
obsequious  refers,  in  both  instances,  to  the  serioosaess  with  which 
obsequies  are  performed. 
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but  in  all  the  accoutrement,  complement,  and  cere- 
mony of  it.   But  are  you  sure  of  your  husband  now  ? 

Mrs,  Fcrd.  Ete's  a  birding,  sweet  Sir  John. 

Mrs,  Page.  \within,'\  What  hoa,  gossip  .Ford! 
what  hoa ! 

Mrs.  Fcrd.  Step  into  the  chamber,  Sir  John. 

[Exit  Falstaff. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page,  How  now,  sweetheart?  who's  at 
home  beside  yourself? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mrs.  Page.  Indeed? 

Mrs.  Ford.  No,  certainly ; — speak  louder.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  nobody 
here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his 
old  lunes^  again:  be  so  takes  on  yonder  with  my 
husband ;  so  rails  against  all  married  mankind ;  so 
curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion 
soever;  and  so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead,  cry- 
ing, Peer  out,  peer  out^f  that  any  madness,  I  ever 
yet  beheld,  seemed  but  tameness,  civility,  and  pa- 
tience, to  this  his  distemper  he  is  in  now :  I  am  glad 
the  fat  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him? 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him;  and  swears,  he 
was  carried  out,  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him, 
in  a  basket:  protests  to  my  husband  he  is  now  here ; 
and  hath  drawn  him  and  the  rest  of  their  company 

^  L  e.  lunacj,  frenzy. 

^  Shakspeare  refers  to  a  sport  of  children,  nvbo  thus  call  on  a 
snail  to  push  forth  his  horns : 

**  Peer  out,  peer  ont,  peer  out  of  joar  boIe» 
Or  else  lUl  beat  joa  as  black  as  a  coal." 
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from  their  sport,  to  make  another  experiment  of  his 
suspicion:  but  I  am  glad  the  knight  is  not  here; 
now  he  shall  see  his  own  foolery, 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  b  he,  mistress  Page? 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by;  at  street  end;  he  will  he 
here  anon. 

Mrs.  Ford,  I  am  undone ! — the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  shamed, 
and  he's  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  you  ? 
— Away  with  him,  away  with  him,  better  shame 
than  murder. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go?  how  should 
I  bestow  him  ?  Shall  I  put  him  into  the  basket  again  ? 

Re-eKter  Falstaff. 

Fah  No,  I'll  come  no  more  i'  the  basket :  May 
I  not  go  out,  ere  he  come  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  three  of  master  Ford's  brothers 
watch  the  door  with  pistols  S  that  none  shall  issue 
out ;  otherwise  you  might  shp  away  ere  he  came. 
But  what  make^  you  here? 

Fal.  What  shall  I  do?— Ill  creep  up  into  the 
chinmey. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  used  to  discharge 
tiieir  birding-pieces :  Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fal.  Where  is  it? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He  will  seek  there  on  my  word. 
Neither  press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but 
he  hath  an  abstract^  for  the  remembrance  of  such 

*  This  18  one  of  Shakspeare's  anachronisms :  he  has  also  intro- 
duced pistols  in  Pericles,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochos,  two  hundred 
years  before  Christ. 

^  This  phrase  has  been  already  noticed.  It  oocnn  again  in 
As  Yon  I^e  It,  in  the  sense  oido: 

*  Now,  sir,  what  make  jon  here  V 
It  also  occurs  in  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  Love's  Laboar^s  Lost. 
'  i.  e.  a  list,  an  inventory,  or  short  note  of. 
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places,  and  goes  to  them  by  his  note :  There  is  no 
hiding  you  in  the  house. 

FaL  I'll  go  out  theq. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblance, 
you  die.  Sir  John.    Unless  you  go  out  disguised,— 

Mrs,  Ford,  How  might  we  disguise  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  the  day,  I  know  not.  There  is 
no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him ;  otherwise,  he 
might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  so 
escape. 

Fal.  Good  "hearts,  devise  something :  any  ex- 
tremity, rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of 
Brentford*^,  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word,  it  will  serve  him ;  she's 
as  big  as  he  is:  and  there's  her  thrum'd  hat^,  and 
her  muffler  too :  Run  up.  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Fffrd.  Go,  go,  sweet  Sir  John :  mistress  Page 
and  I  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick;  we'll  come  dress  you 
straight :  put  on  the  gown  the  while. 

[Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Ford,  I  would  my  husband  would  meet  him 
in  this  shape:  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  pf 
Brentford;  he  swears,  she's  a  witch;  forbade  her 
my  house,  aud  hath  threatened  to  beat  her. 

7  In  the  early  4to  it  is :  <'  Mjr  maid's  aunt  GilKan  of  Brentford." 
*  A  Hat  composed  of  the  weaver's  tofts  or  thrums,  or  of  very 

coarse  cloth.     A  muffier  was  a  part  of  female  attire  which  only 

coyered  the  lower  part  of  the  face. 
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Mn.  Page.  Heavea  guide  him  to  Ay  hasband's 
cudgel;  add  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards! 

Mrs,  Ford.  But  is  my  husband  coming? 

Mrs,  Page.  Aj,  in  good  sadness,  is  he;  and  talks 
of  the  basket  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had  intelli- 
gence. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Well  try  that;  for  I'll  appcunt  my  mes 
to  carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the  door 
with  it,  as  they  did  last  time. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  but  he'll  be  here  presently: 
let's  go  dress  him  like  the  witch  of  Brentford^. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  first  direct  my  men,  what  tiiey 
shall  do  with  the  basket*  Go  up,  I'll  bring  linen 
for  him  straight.  [ExH 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  yarlet !  we  can- 
not misuse  him  enough. 

We'll  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do, 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too : 

We  do  not  act  that  often  jest  and  laugh ; 

Tis  old  but  true,  SHU  swine  eat  all  the  draf. 

[Eai, 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Ford,  toith  two  Servants. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Go,  sirs,  take  the  basket  again  oo 
your  shoulders;  your  master  is  hard  at  door;  if  he 
bid  you  set  it  down,  obey  him,  quickly  despatdi. 

1  Serv.  Come,  come,  take  it  up.  [JSrtt. 

2  Serv.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  not  full  of  the  knight 
again. 

1  Serv.  I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  so  much 
lead. 

*  This  old  witch  Jjl  or  Gillian  of  Brentford  seems  to  hare  been 
a  character  well  known  in  popular  story  at  the  time.  '  Jjl  of 
Brentford's  Testament*  was  printed  bj  Copland  long  before,  and 
Laneham  enamerates  it  as  in  the  collection  of  Capt.  Cox,  the 
mason,  now  well  known  to  all,  from  the  mention  of  him  in  the 
romance  of  Kehilworth. 
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Enter  Ford,  Page,  Shallow,  Caius,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Fcrd.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  master  Page,  have 
you  any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again? — Set  down 

the  basket,  villain : — Somebody  call  my  wife : 

You,  youth  in  a  basket,  come  out  here !— O,  you 
panderly  rascals!  there's  a  knot,  a  ging^^,  a  pack, 
a  conspiracy  against  me :  Now,  shall  the  devil  be 
shamed.  What !  wife,  I  say  1  come,  come  forth ;  be- 
hold what  honest  clothes  you  send  forth  to  bleaching. 

Page,  Why,  this  passes  ^^!  Master  Ford,  you  are 
not  to  go  loose  any  longer;  you  must  be  pinioned. 

Eva,  Why,  this  is  lunatics !  this  is  mad  as  a  mad 
dog ! 

Shah  Indeed,  master  Ford,  this  is  not  well;  in- 

EwUt  Mrs.  Ford. 

Ford.  So  say  I  too,  sir. — Come  hxtfaer,  mistress 
Ford ;  mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest 
wife,  die  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool 
to  her  husband ! — ^I  suspect  without  cause,  mistress, 
do  I? 

Mrs,  Ford,  Hearten  be  my  witness,  you  do^  if 
you  suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty. 

Ford,  Well  said,  brazen-face;  hold  it  out.— — 
Come  forth,  sirrah.  [Pulh  the  chthes  out  oftM  basket. 

Page,  This  passes ! 

Mrs,  Ford,  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  let  the  clothes 
alone. 

Ford,  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

Eva,  Tis  unreasonable !  Will  you  take  up  yoiur 
wife's  clothes  ?  Come  away. 

Ford,  Empty  the  basket,  I  say. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Why,  man,  why? 

Ford,  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was 
one  conveyed  out  of  my  house  yesterday  in  this 

*°  Gtmg.  "  Surpasses,  or  goes  X^e^on^  t3\\wwxv^»« 
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basket:  Why  may  not  he  be  there  i^ain?  In  my 
house  I  am  sure  he  is :  my  intelligence  is  true ;  my 
jealousy  is  reasonable :  Pluck  me  out  all  the  linen. 

Mn.  Ford,  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  shall  die 
a  flea's  death. 

Page.  Here's  no  man. 

Shal.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  weU,  master 
Ford;  this  wrongs  you ^^. 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  fol- 
low the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart:  this  is  jea- 
lousies. 

Ford.  Well,  he's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  no  where  else,  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time;  if 
I  find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  ex- 
tremity, let  me  for  ever  be  your  table-sport ;  let  them 
say  of  me,  As  jealous  as  Ford,  that  searched  a  hol- 
low walnut  for  his  wife's  leman  ^^.  Satisfy  me  once 
more;  once  more  search  with  me. 

3Irs.  Ford.  What  hoa,  mistress  Page !  come  you, 
and  the  old  woman  down;  my  husband  will  come 
into  the  chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman !  What  old  woman's  that? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of  Brent- 
ford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean ! 
Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  house?  She  comes  of 
errands,  does  she  ?  We  are  simple  men ;  we  do  not 
know  what's  brought  to  pass  under  the  profession  of 
fortune  telling.  She  works  by  charms,  by  spells, 
by  the  figure,  and  such  daubery  ^^  as  this  is ;  beyond 

our  element;   we  know  nothing. Come  down, 

you  witch,  you  hag  you;  come  down,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband; — good 
gentlemen,  let  him  not  strike  the  old  woman. 

"  i.  e.  *  This  is  below  your  character,  unworthy  of  yon.* 
'^  Lover.  **  Falsehood,  imposition. 
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Enter  Falstaff  in  women\  clothes,  led  by 

Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs,  Page.  Come,  mother  Pratt,  come,  give  me 
your  hand. 

Ford,  ni  prat  her: Out  of  my  door,  you 

witch!  [beats  him]  you  rag,  you  baggage,  you 
polecat,  you  rony on ^^!  out!  out!  Ill  conjure  you, 
1*11  fortune-tell  you.  [Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs,  Page,  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  I  think  you 
have  killed  tiie  poor  woman. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Nay,  he  will  do  it; — Tis  a  goodly 
credit  for  you. 

Ford,  Hang  her,  witch ! 

Eva,  By  yea  and  no,  I  think,  the  'oman  is  a  witch 
indeed :  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard ; 
I  spy  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler. 

Ford,  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen?  I  beseech 
you,  follow;  see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy;  if  I 
cry  out  thus  upon  no  trail  ^^,  never  trust  me  when  I 
open  again. 

Page,  Let's  obey  his  humour  a  little  further: 
Come,  gentlemen. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Ford,  Shallow,  and  Evans. 

Mrs,  Page,  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most  pitifully. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Nay,  by  the  mass  that  he  did  not; 
he  beat  him  most  unpitifuUy,  methought. 

Mrs,  Page,  I'll  have  the  cudgel  hallowed,  and 
hang  o'er  the  altar;  it  hath  done  meritorious  ser- 
vice. 

Mrs,  Ford,  What  think  you  ?  May  we,  with  the 
warrant  of  woman-hood,  and  the  witness  of  a  good 
conscience,  pursue  him  with  any  further  revenge  ? 

**  Means  much  the  same  as  scall  or  scabt  from  Rogneuse,  Fr. 
'*  Expressions  taken  from  the  chase.     Trail  is  the  scent  left 
bj  the  passage  of  the  game.     To  cry  out  is  to  optn,  or  bark, 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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Mrs,  Page,  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure, 
scared  out  of  him ;  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee- 
simple,  with  fine  and  recovery  ^^,  he  will  never,  I 
think,  in  the  way  of  waste  ^^  attempt  us  again. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  we 
have  served  him  ? 

Mrs,  Page,  Yes,  by  all  means ;  if  it  be  but  to 
scrape  the  figures  out  of  your  husband's  brains.  If 
they  can  find  in  their  hearts,  the  poor  unvirtuous  fat 
knight  shall  be  any  further  afflicted,  we  twa  will  still 
be  the  ministers. 

Mrs,  Ford,  I'll  warrant  they'll  have  him  puUicUy 
shamed:  and,  methinks,  there  would  be  no  period ^^ 
to  the  jest,  should  he  not  be  publickly  shamed. 

Mrs,  Page,  Come  to  the  forge  with  it  then,  shape 
it :  I  would  not  have  things  cool.  [EeeunL 

SCENE  III.     A  Room  in  the  Garter  Im. 

Enter  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Bard,  Sir,  the  Germans  desire  to  have  three  of 
your  horses :  the  duke  himself  will  be  to-morrow  at 
court,  'and  they  are  going  to  meet  him. 

Host,  What  duke  should  that  be  comes  so  se- 
cretly ?  I  hear  not  of  him  in  the  court :  Let  me  speak 
with  the  gentlemen ;  they  speak  English  ? 

Bard,  Ay,  sir,  I'll  call  them  to  you. 

Host,  They  shall  have  my  horses ;  but  111  make 

17  Ritson  remarks  that  Sbakspeare  '  had  been  long  enoiigli  ii 
an  attorney's  office  to  know  that  fee-simpU  is  the  largest  uMt; 
and  fine  and  recovery  the  strongest  assurance,  known  to  Engluh 
Law.'  How  Mrs.  Page  acquired  her  knowledge  of  these  terms 
he. has  not  informed  us. 

>^  This  is  another  forensic  expression.  Mr.  Steevens  sajs  that 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  "  he  will  not  make  further  attempts 
to  ruin  as  by  corrupting  ojir  virtne  and  destroying  ovr  rqpatttioo." 

'^  i.  e.  right  period,  ox  proper  cakostvoipVe, 
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them  pay.  111  sauce  them :  they  have  had  my  house 
a  week  at  command ;  I  have  turned  away  my  other 
^ests:  they  must  come  off^;  I'll  sauce  them; 
Come.  ,  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.    A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford, 
and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Tis  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a  'oman 
as  ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters  at 
an  instant? 

Mrs.  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ford.  Pardon  me,  wife:   Henceforth  do  what 
thou  wilt; 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold^. 
Than  thee  with  wantonness :  now  doth  thy  honour 

stand. 
In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretick. 
As  firm  as  faith. 

Page.  Tis  well,  His  well;  no  more. 

Be  not  as  Extreme  in  submission. 
As  in  offence; 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  publick  sport. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow, 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 

Ford.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they  spoke  of. 

Page.  How!  to  send  him  word  they'll  meet  him 
in  the  park  at  midnight!  fie,  fie;  he'll  never  come. 

Eca.  You  say,  he  has  been  thrown  into  the  rivers; 
and  has  been  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old  'oman; 

*  To  come  off  is  to  pay,  to  come  down  (as  we  now  say),  with  a 
a«m  of  money.    It  is  a  phrase  of  frequent  occurrence  in  old  plays. 

'  The  reading  in  the  text  was  Mr.  Rowe's.  The  old  copies 
read  *  I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  gold^ 
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metbinks  there  should  be  terrors  in  him^  that  he 
should  not  come ;  methinks,  his  flesh  is  punished, 
he  shall  have  no  desires. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Devise  but  how  youll  use  him  when 
he  comes. 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mrs.  Page.  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme 
the  hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest. 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight. 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd horns; 
And  tiiere  he  blasts  tiie  tree,  and  takes ^  the  cattle; 
And  makes  milch-kine  yieldblood,  and  shakes  a  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner: 
You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  well  you  know. 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld' 
Received,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age. 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many,  that  do  fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak^; 
But  what  of  this  ? 

^  To  take  signifies  to  seize  or  sirike  with  a  disease,  to  bkuL 
So,  in  Lear,  Act  ii.  Sc.  4 : 

'  Strike  her  yonng  bones,  ye  taking  airs,  with  lamenes^' 
And  in  Hamlet,  Act  i.  Sc.  1 : 

"  No  planets  strike, 

No  fairy  takes,  no  witch  has  power  to  charm." 
"  Of  a  horse  that  is  taken.  A  horse  that  is  bereft  of  his  feeling, 
moving,  or  stirring,  is  said  to  be  taken,  and  in  sooth  so  he  is,  in 
that  he  is  arrested  by  so  yillainons  a  disease :  yet  some  farriers, 
not  well  understanding  the  gronnd  of  the  disease,  oonster  the 
word  taken  to  be  stricken  by  some  planet,  or  evil  spiiit,  which  is 
false." — C.  viL  Markham  on  Horses,  1695.  Thnsalso  in  Horman's 
Vnlgaria,  1519.    "  He  is  taken,  or  benomed.    Attonitos  est." 

3  Old  age. 

*  The  tree  which  was  by  tradition  shown  as  Heme's  oak ;  be- 
ing totally  decayed,  was  cut  down  by  bis  late  majesty's  order  in 
1795. 
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Mrs,  Ford,  Marry,  this  is  our  device ; 
That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us, 
]>isgttised  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head. 

Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he'll  come. 
And  in  this  shape :  When  you  have  brought  him 

thither, 
What  shall  be  done  with  him?  what  is  your  plot? 

Mrs.  Page,  That  likewise  have  we  thought  upon, 
and  thus : 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son. 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dress 
like  urchins,  ouphes  ^,  and  fairies,  green  and  white, 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 
And  rattles  in  their  hands ;  upon  a  sudden, 
As  Falstaff,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met. 
Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 
With  some  di£Fused^  song;  upon  their  sight. 
We  two  in  great  amazedness  will  fly : 
TThen  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch''^  the  unclean  knight; 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel, 
In  ^eir  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread. 
In  shape  profane. 

Mrs,  Ford,  And  till  he  tell  the  truth, 


*  Elf,  hobgoblin. 

*  SoMie  diffused  song,  appears  to  mean  some  obscure  strange 
song.  In  Cavendish's  life  of  Wolsej  the  word  occnrs  in  this 
sense :  "  speak  jou  Welsh  to  him :  I  doabt  not  bat  thj  speech 
shall  be  more  diffuse  to  him,  than  his  French  shall  be  to  thee." 
Cotgrare  explains  diffused  bj  the  French  diffus,  espars,  obscure, 
and  in  Cooper's  Dictionary,  1584,  I  find  obscurum  interpreted 
'obscore,  difficult,  diffuse,  hard  to  understand.'  Skelton  uses 
Effuse  several  times  for  strange  or  obscure ;  for  instance,  in  the 
Crown  of  Laurel : 

. "  Perseus  pressed  forth  with  problems  diffuse," 
^  To-pineh:  to  has  here  an  augmentative  sense,  like  be  has  since 
had :  tUl  was  generally  prefixed,  Spenser  has  all  to-torn,  all  to-rent, 
&c.  and  Milton  in  Comna  aU  to-ruffled, 

A  A2 
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Let  the  supposed  fsdres  pinch  him  soundly 
And  bum  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  Page.  The  truth  being  known. 

We'll  all  present  ourselves;  dis-hom  the  spirit. 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 

Ford.  The  children  must 

Be  practised  well  to  this,  or  they'll  ne'er  do't. 

Eva.  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours; 
and  I  will  be  like  a  Jack-an-apes  also,  to  bum  the 
knight  with  my  taber. 

Ford.  That  will  be  excellent.  I'll  go  buy  them 
vizards. 

Mrs.  Page.  My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  the 
fairies, 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.  That  silk  will  I  go  buy ; — and  in  that  time 
Shall  master  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away. 
And  marry  her  at  Eton.  [Aside.]  Go,  send  to  Fal- 
stafF  straight. 

Ford.  Nay,  I'll  to  him  again  in  name  of  Brook : 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose :  Sure,  he'll  come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fear  not  you  that:  Go,  get  us  pro- 
perties 9, 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies. 

Eva.  Let  us  about  it :  It  is  admirable  pleasures, 
and  fery  honest  knaveries. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Ford,  and  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Go,  mistress  Ford, 
Send  quickly  to  Sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Ford* 
I'll  to  the  doctor;  he  hath  my  good  will. 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot; 

« 

^  Sound,  for  soundly ,  the  adjective  used  as  an  adverb. 
'  Properties  are  little  incidental  necessaries  to  a  theatre:  trkk- 
ing  is  dress  or  OTnamenl. 
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And  he  my  husband  best  of  all  affects : 
The  doctor  is  well  money'd,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court;  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her. 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave  her. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  V.    A  Roam  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Simple. 

Ho8t»  What  would'st  thou  have,  boor?  what, 
thick- skin?  speak,  breathe,  discuss;  brief,  short, 
quick,  snap. 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  Sir  John 
Falstaff  from  master  Slender. 

Host.  There's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle, 
his  standing-bed,  and  truckle-bed  ^ ;  'tis  painted  about 
with  the  story  of  the  prodigal,  fresh  and  new :  Go, 
knock  and  call ;  he'll  speak  like  an  Anthropophagi- 
nian^  unto  thee :  Knock,  I  say. 

Sim.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman,  gone 
up  into  his  chamber;  I'll  be  so  bold  as  stay,  sir, 
till  she  come  down :  I  come  to  speak  with  her,  in- 
deed. 

Host.  Ha!  a  fat  woman!  the  knight  may  be 
robbed :  I'U  call.— Bully  knight !  Bully  Sir  John ! 
speak  from  thy  lungs  military :  Art  thou  there  ?.  it 
is  thine  host,  thine  Ephesian,  calls. 

Fal.  [above,]  How  now,  mine  host? 

Host.  Here's  a  Bohemian-Tartar  tarries  the  coming 
down  of  thy  fat  woman :  Let  her  descend,  bully,  let 
her  descend ;  my  chambers  are  honourable :  Eye ! 
privacy?  fye! 

>  The  asnal  furnitare  of  chambers,  at  that  time,  was  a  standing- 
bed,  under  which  was  a  trochle,  truckle,  or  running  bed :  from 
trochlea,  a  low  wheel  or  castor.  In  the  standing  bed  lay  the  mas- 
ter, in  the  tmckle  the  servant. 

3  i.  e.  a  cannibal :  knine  host  uses  these  fastlifa  ^o\^%  \a  «aX»- 
nigh  Simple. 
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Enter  Falstaff. 

FaL  There  was,  mine  host,  an  old  fat  woman 
even  now  with  me ;  but  she's  gone. 

Sim.  Pray  you,  sir,  was't  not  the  wise  woman  of 
Brentford? 

FaL  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  muscle-shell^;  What 
would  you  with  her  ?  . 

Sim,  My  master,  sir,  my  master  Slender,  sent  to 
her,  seeing  her  go  thorough  the  streets,  to  know,  sir, 
whether  one  Nym,  sir,  that  beguiled  him  of  a  chain, 
had  the  chain,  or  no. 

FaL  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it 

Sim.  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir? 

FaL  Marry,  she  says,  that  the  very  same  man 
that  beguiled  master  Slender  of  his  chain,  cozened 
him  of  it. 

Sim.  I  would  I  could  have  spoken  wifJi  the  wo- 
man herself;  I  had  other  things  to  have  spoken  with 
her  too,  from  him. 

Fal.  What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 

Host.  Ay,  come;  quick. 

Sim.  I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir. 

FaL  Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest. 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about 
mistress  Anne  Page ;  to  know  if  it  were  my  mas- 
ter's fortune  to  have  her,  or  no. 

FaL  Tis,  'tis  his  fortune. 

Sim.  What,  sir? 

FaL  To  have  her, — or  no :  Go ;  say,  the  woman 
told  me  so. 

Sim.  May  I  be  so  bold  to  say  so,  sir? 

FaL  Ay,  Sir  Tike ;  who  more  bold  ? 

Sim.  I  thank  your  worship:  I  shall  make  my 
master  glad  with  these  tidings.  [Exit  Simple. 

*  He  calls  pooT  Sun^e  miMde-sVU,\i«cwM»^  ^NMBft&'tri^hii 
month  open. 
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Host,  Thou  art  clerkly  ^,  thou  art  clerkly,  Sir  John : 
Was  there  a  wise  woman  with  thee  ? 

Fal,  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host;  one  that  hath 
taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned  before  in  my 
life :  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but  was  paid^ 
for  my  learning. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Out,  alas,  sir !  cozenage !  mere  cozenage ! 

Host,  Where  be  my  horses  ?  speak  well  of  them, 
yarletto. 

Bard.  Run  away  with  the  cozeners :  for  so  soon 
as  I  came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off,  from 
behind  one  of  them,  in  a  slough  of  mire ;  and  set 
spurs,  and  away,  like  three  German  devils,  three 
Doctor  Faustuses. 

Host.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke,  villain : 
do  not  say,  they  be  fled ;  Germans  are  honest  men. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Where  is  mine  host? 

Host.  What  is  the  matter,  sir? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments :  there 
is  a  friend  of  mine  come  to  town,  tells  me,  there  is 
three  cousin  germans,  that  has  cozened  all  the  hosts 
of  Readings,  of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook,  of  horses 
and  money.  I  tell  you  for  good-will,  look  you :  you 
are  wise,  and  full  of  gibes  and  vlouting-stogs ;  and 
it  is  not  convenient  you  should  be  cozened:  Fare 
you  well.  [Exit. 

^  i.  e.  Scholar-like. 

^  To  pay  t  in  Sbakspeare's  time,  signified  to  heat;  in  which  sense 
it  is  still  not  uncommon  in  familiar  language :  '  Seven  of  the  ele- 
ven I  paidt  says  Falstaff,  in  Henry  IV.  Part  I. 
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Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caiiu.  Yere  is  mme  Ho9t  de  Jarierre, 

H&st.  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity,  aad 
doubtful  dilemma. 

Caius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat :  but  it  is  tell-a  me, 
dat  you  make  grand  preparations  for  a  duke  de  Jar- 
many:  by  my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke,  dat  the  court  is 
know  to  come ;  I  tell  you  for  good  yill :  adieu. 

[ExU. 

Host.  Hue  and  cry,  villain,  go : — assist  me>  knigfal; 
I  am  undone : — ^fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  villain !  I  am 
undone !  [Exewnt  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  coseiied; 
for  I  have  been  coeen'd  and  beaten  too.  If  it  should 
come  to  the  ear  of  the  court,  how  I  have  been  trans- 
formed, and  how  my  transformation  hath  been  washed 
«nd  cudgeled,  they  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat, 
drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me; 
I  warrant  they  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits, 
till  I  were  as  crestfallen  as  a  dried  pear.  I  never 
prospered  since  I  forswore  myself  at  PrUnero^. 
Well,  if  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my 
prayers,  I  would  repent. — 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Now !  whence  come  you  ? 

Quick.  From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

Fal.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the 
other,  and  so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed !  I  have 
suffered  more  for  their  sakes,  more  than  the  villanous 
inconstancy  of  man's  disposition  is  able  to  bear. 

Quick.  And  have  not  they  suffered?  Yes,  I  war- 
rant, speciously  one  of  them ;  mistress  Ford,  good 

« 

*  Prmero  was  the  fashionable  game  at  cardi  in  Shaki^are't 
time. 
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hearty  is  beaten  blaek  and  Uue,  that  yen  eanaot  sae 
a  white  spot  about  her. 

jPo/.  What  teirst  thou  me  of  black  and  blue !  I 
was  beaten  myself  into  aU  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow, and  I  was  Uke  to  be  apprehended  fos  the  witch 
of  Brentford;  but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of 
wity  my  counterfeiting  the  action  of  an  old  woman 
delivered  me,  the  knave  constable  had  set  me  i'  the 
stocks,  i'  the  common  stocks>  for  a  witch. 

Quick,  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your  cham- 
ber ;  you  shall  hear  how  things  go ;  and,  I  warrant, 
to  your  content.  Here  is  a  letter  will  say  somewhat 
Gt>od  hearts,  what  ado  here  is  to  bring  you  together ! 
Sure,  one  of  you  does  not  serve  heaven  well,  that 
you  are  so  crossed. 

Fal.  Come  up  into  my  chamber*  [ExeufU, 

SCENE  YI.    Another  Room  in  the  Garter  hm. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Host. 

Hott.  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me;  my  mind 
b  heavy,  I  will  give  over  all. 

FenL  Yet  hear  me  speak :  Assist  me  in  my  pur^ 
pose. 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I'll  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold,  more  than  your  loss. 

Bo9t.  I  will  hear  you,  master  Fenton ;  and  I  will^ 
at  the  least,  keep  your  counsel. 

Fent.  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 
With  the  dear  k)ve  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page ; 
Who,  mutually,  hath  answer'd  my  affection 
(So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser). 
Even  to  my  wish :  I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter. 
That  neither,  singly,  can  be  manifested. 
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Without  the  show  of  both; — ^wherein  fat  Falstaff 
Hath  a  great  scene :  the  unage  of  the  jest 

[Showing  the  letter, 
I'll  show  you  here  at  large.    Hark,  good  mine  ho8t: 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fairy  queen ; 
The  purpose  why,  is  here^;  in  which  disguise, 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot. 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 
Immediately  to  marry :  she  hath  consented : 
Now,  sir. 

Her  mother,  even  strong  against  that  match. 
And  firm  for  doctor  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away. 
While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds. 
And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends. 
Straight  marry  her :  to  this  her  mother's  plot 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor; — Now,  thus  it  rests: 
Her  father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white ; 
And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  his  time 
To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go. 
She  shall  go  with  him : — ^her  mother  hath  intended, 
The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor 
(For  they  must  all  be  mask'd  and  vizarded). 
That,  quaint^  in  green  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd. 
With  ribands  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head ; 
And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe. 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and,  on  that  token. 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 
Host.   Which  means  she  to  deceive?  father  or 
mother? 

*  In  the  letter. 

^  Quaint,  here,  may  mean  neatly ,  or  elegantly ,  which  were  an- 
cient acceptations  of  the  word,  and  not  fantastictUfy :  but  either 
sense  will  suit. 
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FemU  Bothy  my  good  host,  to  go  along  with  me : 
And  here  it  rests, — that  youll  procure  the  vicar 
To- stay  for  me  at  charch,  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
And,  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying. 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 
'   Host.  Well,  husband  your  device ;  1*11  to  the  vicar : 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 
FeiU.  So  shall  I  ever  more  be  bound  to  thee ; 
Besides,  I'll  make  a  present  recompense.    [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.    A  Room  in  the  Garter  Iwn. 

♦       Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Fal.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  prattling; — go. I'll 

hold  ^ :  This  is  the  third  time ;  I  hope,  good  luck 
lies  in  odd  numbers.  Away,  go ;  they  say,  there  is 
divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance, 
or  death. — ^Away. 

Q!uick.  I'll  provide  you  a  chain ;  and  111  do  what 
I  can  to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns. 

Fal.  Away,  I  say;  time  wears:  hold  up  your 
head  and  mmce^.  [Exit  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Enter  Ford. 

How  now,  master  Brook  ?  Master  Brook,  the  mat- 
ter will  be  known  to-night,  or  never.  Be  you  in  the 
Park  about  midnight,  at  Heme's  oak,  and  you  shall 
see  wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday,  sir,  as  you 
told  me  you  had  appointed? 

'  Keep  to  the  time. 

^  i.  e.  fcalk:  to  mince  signified  to  walk  with  affected.  d«\\&i«^3. 

VOX.  /.  B  B 
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FoL  I  went  to  her,  master  Brook,  as  you  see,  like 
a  poor  old  man :  but  I  came  from  her,  master  Brook, 
like  a  poor  old  woman,  lliat  same  ?inaye.  Ford, 
her  husband,  hath  tlie  finest  mad  devil  of  jealousy 
in  him,  master  Brook,  that  ever  governed  firenzy.  I 
will  tell  you. — He  beat  me  grievously,  in  the  shape 
of  a  woman ;  for  in  the  shape  of  man,  master  Brook, 
I  fear  not  Goliath  with  a  weaver's  beam;  because 
I  know  also,  life  is  a  shuttle^.  I  am  in  haste;  go 
along  with  me;  I'll  tell  you  all,  master  Brook. 
Since  I  plucked  geese  ^,  played  truant,  and  whipped 
top,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten,  till  lately. 
Follow  me :  I'll  tell  you  strange  things  of  this  knave 
Ford :  on  whom  to-night  I  will  be  revenged,  and  I 
will  deliver  his  wife  into  your  hand. — Follow :  Strange 
things  in  hand,  master  Brook !  follow.        [Enewnt, 

SCENE  II.     WmdforParlu 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slendeb. 

Page,  Come,  come;  we'll  couch  i'the  caitle- 
ditch,  till  we  see  the  hght  of  our  fairies.i — ^Bemenfe- 
ber,'son  Slender,  my  daughter. 

Skn.  Ay,  forsooth ;  I  have  spoke  with  her,  and 
we  have  a  nay-word^  how  to  know  one  another.  I 
come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry,  mum;  sl»  cries, 
budget ;  and  by  that  we  know  one  another. . 

Shal,  That's  good  too:  But  what  needs  either 
your  mum,  or  her  budget;  the  white  will  decipher 
her  well  enough. — It  hath  struck  ten  o'clock. 

Page.  The  night  is  dark;  light  and  spirits  will 

^  An  alliuion  to  the  Book  of  Job,  c.  yii.  t.  6. 

'  Mj  days  are  swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttUJ 

*  To  strip  a  living  goose  of  its  feathers  was  former]/  an  act  of 
puerile  barbarity. 

*  WatohwQfrd. 
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become  it  weU.  Heaven  prosper  our  sport!  No 
man  means  evil  but  the  devil  ^,  and  we  shall  know 
him  by  his  horns.   Let's  away ;  follow  me.   [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.     The  Street  i»  Wmdsar. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Dr.  Caius. 

3ir$,  Page.  Master  doctor,  my  daughter  is  in 
green;  when  you  see  your  time,  take  her  by  the 
hand,  away  with  her  to  the  deanery,  and  despatch  it 
quickly :  Go  before  into  the  park ;  we  two  must  go 
together. 

Caius.  I  know  yat  I  have  to  do ;  Adieu. 

.  »  

Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Exit  Caius.] 
My  husband  will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse 
of  Falstaff,  as  he  will  chafe  at  the  doctor's  marry- 
ing my  daughter :  but  'tis  no  matter ;  better  a  Htde 
chiding,  than  a  'great  deal  of  heart-break. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop  of 
ifairies  ?  and  the  Welsh  devil,  Hugh  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard 
by  Heme's  oak,  with  obscured  lisrhts ;  which  at  the 
yly  instant  of  Falstaff' s  and  our  meetbg,  they  wiQ 
at  once  display  to  the  night. 

Mrs.  Ford.  That  cannot  choose  but  amaze  tim. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  will  be 
mocked ;  if  he  be  amazed,  he  will  every  way  be 
mocked. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Page.  Against  such  lewdsters,  and  their 
lechery. 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on ;  To  the  oak,  to 
the  oak !  [Exeunt. 

*  Page  indirectly  dlades  to  Falstaff,  who  was  to  baye  boroB  on 
his  head. 
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SCENE  IV.     Windsar  Park. 

Enter  Sir  Hi/gh  Evans  and  Fairies. 

Eva.  Tribi  trib,  fairies;  come;  and  remember 
your  parts  :  be  pold,  I  pray  you ;  follow  me  into  the 
pit;  and  when  I  give  the  watch-'ords,  do  as  I  pid 
you ;  Gome,  come ;  trib,  trib.  .  [ExemU. 

SCENE  V.     Another  part  rfthe  Park. 

Enter  Falstaff  disguised,  with  a  buck's  head  m. 

Fal.  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve;  the 
minute  draws  on :  Now,  the  hot-blooded  gods  assist 
me : — Remember,  Jove,  thou  wast  a  bull  for  thy 
Europa;  love  set  on  thy  horns — O  powerful  love ! 
that,  in  some  respects,  makes  a  beast  a  man;  in 
some  other,  a  man  a  beast — You  were  also,  Jupi- 
ter, a  swan,  for  the  love  of  Leda; — O,  omnipotent 
love !  how  near  the  god  drew  to  the  complexion  of 
a  goose  ? — A  fault  done  first  in  the  form  of  a  beast ; 
— O  Jove,  a  beastly  fault !  and  then  another  fault 
in  the  semblance  of  a  fowl ;  think  on't,  Jove ;  a  foul 
fault. — When  gods  have  hot  backs,  what  shall  poor 
men  do  ?  For  me,  I  am  here  a  Windsor  stag;  and 
the  fattest,  I  think,  i'  the  forest:  send  me  a  cool 
rut-time,  Jove,  or  who  can  blame  me  to  piss  my  tal- 
low^?   Who  comes  here  ?  my  doe  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John?  art  thou  there,  my  deer? 
my  male  deer  ? 

^  This  18  technical.  '  During  the  time  of  their  rot  the  harts 
live  with  small  sostenance. — The  red  mnshroome  helpeth  well  to 
make  them  pjsse  their  greace  thej  are  then  in  so  vehement  heat." 
— Turberviik^a  Book  o|  Hunting,  1575. 
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FaL  My  doe  with  the  black  scut  ? — Let  the  sky 
rain  potatoes;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green 
Sleeves;  hail  kbsing-comfits,  and  snow  eringoes ;  let 
there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation  ^,  I  will  shelter 
me  here.  [Embracing  her, 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me, 
sweetheart. 

FaL  Divide  me  like  a  bribe-buck  ^,  each  a  haunch : 
I  will  keep  my  sides  to  myself,  my  shoulders  for  the 
fellow^  of  this  walk,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your 
husbands.  Am  I  a  woodman^?  ha!  Speak  I  like 
Heme  the  hunter? — Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of 
conscience ;  he  makes  restitution.  As  I  am  a  true 
spirit,  welcome !  [Noise  within. 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas !  JV^hat  noise? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  forgive  our  sins ! 

Fal.  What  should  this  be? 

Mr's.  P^e.  }  ^^*y '  ^^*y  •  t  ^^  ^^  ^•^- 

Fal.  I  think,  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned, 

lest  the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire;  he 

would  never  else  cross  me  thus. 

^  The  sweet  potato  was  used  in  England  as  a  delioacy  long 
before  the  introduction  of  the  common  potato  bj  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh in  1586.  It  was  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from 
Spain  and  the.  Canaries,  and  was  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of 
restoring  decayed  vigour.  The  kissing-comfits  were  principallj 
made  of  these  and  eringo  roots,  and  were  perfumed  to  make  the 
breath  sweet.  Gerarde  attributes  the  same  virtues  to  the  common 
potato  which  he  distinguishes  as  the  Virginian  sort. 

^  i.  e.  like  a  buck  sent  as  a  bribe. 

*  The  keeper.  The  shoulders  of  the  buck  were  among  his  per- 
quisites. 

'  The  woodman  was  an  attendant  on  the  forester.  It  is  here 
however  used  in  a  wanton  sense,  for  one  who  chooses  female  game 
for  the  object  of  his  pursuit. 
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Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  like  a  satyr;  Mrs. 
Quickly,  and  Pistol;  Anne  Page,  as  the 
Fairy  Queen,  attended  by  her  brother  and  oihen, 
dressed  like  fairies^  with  waxen  tapers  on  thexr 
heads. 

Quick.  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white. 
You  moon-shine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night, 
You  orphan-heirs^  of  fixed  destiny. 

Attend  your  office,  and  your  quality  7. 

Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes. 

Pist.  Elves,  list  your  names;  silence,  you  airy 
toys. 
Cricket y  to  Windsor  chimnies  shalt  thou  leap : 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd,  and  hearths  unswept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry : 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts,  and  sluttery. . 
Fal.  They  are  fairies ;  he,  that  speaks  to  them, 
shall  die : 
I'll  wink  and  couch :  No  man  their  works  must  eye. 

[Lies  down  upon  his  face. 
Eva.  Where's  Pede? — Go  you,  and  where  you 
find  a  maid. 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said, 
Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy^. 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy ; 
But  those  as  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins. 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides, 
and  shins. 

^  The  old  copy  reads  orphan-heirs,  Warbarton  reads  o^tkeH, 
and  Dot  without  plausibility ;  (mphes  being  mentioned  before  and 
afterward.  Malone  thinks  it  means  mortals  by  birth,  but  adopted 
by  the  faries :  orphans  in  respect  of  their  real  parentit,  and  now 
only  dependent  on  destiny  herself. 

^  Profession. 

®  i.  e.  elevate  her  fancy,  and  amnse  her  tranquil  mind  with  some 
delightful  vision,  thougK  »\ie  t^e«^  «&  «o<ui^^  ^&  «A.\iiCant. 
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Quick,  About,  about; 
Search  Windsor  castle,  elves,  within  and  out: 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room ; 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom. 
In  state  as  wholesome,  as  in  state  'tis  fit; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower^: 
Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest, 
With  loyal  blazon,  evermore  be  blest ! 
And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look,  you  sing. 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 
The  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be. 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ; 
And,  Hony  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  write. 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue  and  white; 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery. 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee 
Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery  ^^. 
Away ;  disperse :  But,  'till  'tis  one  o'clock. 
Our  dance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  not  forget. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand;  yourselves 
in  order  set: 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be. 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  stay;  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth ^^. 

'  It  was  an  article  of  ancient  luxury  to  rub  tables,  &c.  with 
aromatic  herbs.  So,  in  the  Baucis  and  Philemon  of  Ovid,  Met.  viii. 


mensam- 


aequatam  Mentha  abstersere  yirenti. 


Pliny  informs  us  that  the  Romans  did  so  to  drive  away  eril  spirits. 

^^  ** Charactery  t  is  a  writing  by  characters,  or  by  strange  marks." 
^BuUokar's  English  Expositor,  12mo.  1656. 

'*  By  this  term  is  merely  meant  a  mortal  man,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  spirit  of  the  earth  or  of  the  air,  such  as  a  fairy  or  gnome. 
It  was  in  use  in  the  north  of  Scotland  a  century  since,  and  appears 
borrowed  from  the  Saxon  Middan  Eard» 
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FaL  Heaven  defend  me  from  that  Welsh  fairy! 
lest  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese ! 

Pigt,  Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'erlook'd^  even  in 
thy  birth. 

Q^ick.  With  trial  fire  touch  me  his  finger-end : 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend. 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start. 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Pist.  Atrial, come. 

Eva.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  ? 

[  They  hwm  him  with  their  tapers. 

Fal.  Oh,  oh,  oh ! 

Qaich.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire! 
About  him  fairies;  sing  a  scornful  rhyme: 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time* 

Eva.  It  is  right;  indeed  he  is  full  of  lecheries 
and  iniquity. 

SONG. 

Fye  on  sinful  fantasy! 

Fye  on  Ivit  and  luxury! 

Lust  is  hut  a  bloody  fire. 

Kindled  with  unchaste  desire. 
Fed  in  heart;  whose  flames  aspire, 
As  thoughts  do  blow  them,  higher  and  higher. 
Pinch  him,  fairies,  mutually  ; 
Pinch  him  for  his  villany; 
Pin^h  him,  and  bum  him,  and  turn  him  about. 
Till  candles,  and  starlight,  and  moonshine  be  out. 

During  this  song,  the  fairies  pinch  Falstaff.    Doctor 
Caius  comes  one  way,  and  steals  away  a  fairy  ts 

"  By  oW'lMied  is  here  meant  bewitched  hj  an  eril  eje,  the 
word  is  used  in  that  sense  in  GlanriUi  Saddacismi  Trinmphatiu, 
p.  95.  Steevens  erroneously  interprets  it  <  Slighted  as  soon  as 
bom.'    See  note  on  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 

« i^^t«^  yoxir  eyes, 

TViey  Vi«ve  o^er-UiolcediBft ?^ 
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green:  Slender  another  way,  and  takes  off  a  fairy 
in  white:  and  Fenton  comes,  and  steals  away  Mn . 
Anne  Page.  .  A  noise  of  hunting  is  made  within. 
All  the  fairies  run  away,  Falstaff  puUs  off  his 
buck's  head,  and  rises. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

They  lay  hold  on  him. 

Page,  Nay,  do  not  fly :  I  think,  we  haye  watdt'd 
you  now ; 
Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your  turn? 

Mrs,  Page,  I  pray  you,  come ;  hold  up  the  jest 
no  higher : — 
Now,  good  Sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wives  ? 
See  you  these,  husband?  do  not  these  fair  yokes ^^ 
Become  the  fcnrest  better  than  the  town  ? 

Ford,  Now>  sir,  who's  a  cuckold  now  ? — Master 
Brook,  Falstaff 's  a  knave,  a  cuckoldy  knave ;  here 
are  his  horns,  master  Brook :  And,  master  Brook, 
he  hath  enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's  but  his  buck- 
basket,  his  cudgel,  and  twenty  pounds  of  money, 
which  must  be  paid  to  master  Brook ;  his  horses  are 
arrested  for  it,  master  Brook. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck,  we 
could  never  meet.  I  will,  never  take  you  for  my 
love  again,  but  I  will  always  count  you  my  deer. 

Fal,  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an 
ass. 

*3  The  extremities  of  yokes  for  oxen,  as  still  nsed  in  seyeral 
coanties  of  England,  bend  upwards,  and  rising  very  bigh,  in  sbape 
resemble  horns.  In  Cotgrare's  Dictionary,  voce  Jouelles,  we 
have  *  Arched  or  yoked  vines;  vines  so  under  propped  or  fashioned 
that  one  may  go  under  the  middle  of  them.'  See  also  Hutton's 
Latin,  Greek,  and  English  Lexicon,  1585,  in  voce  JUOUM ;  *  a  thing 
made  with  forkes,  like  a  gallowes,  a  frame  whereon  vines  are 
joyned.' 
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Ford.  Ay,  and  an  ox  too;  botJi  the  proofs  are 
extant. 

Pal.  And  these  are  not  fairies  ?  I  was  three  or 
four  times  in  the  thought,  they  were  not  fairies :  and 
yet  the  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprise 
of  my  powers,  drove  Uie  grossness  of  the  foppery 
into  a  received  belief,  in  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all 
rhyme  and  reason,  that  they  were  fairies.  See  now, 
how  wit  may  be  made  a  Jack»a-lent,  when  'tis  iqpon 
ill  employment  I 

Eva.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got,  and  leave  your 
desires,  and  fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 

Ford.  Well  said,  fairy  Hugh. 

^va.  And  leave  you  your  jealousies  too,  I  pray  you. 

Ford.  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again,  till 
thou  art  able  to  woo  her  in  good  En^ish.  K 

Fal.  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun,  and  dried 
it,  that  it  wants  matter  to  prev^it  so  gross  over- 
reaching as  this  ?  Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welsh  goat 
too?  Shall  I  have  a  coxcomb  of  frize^^?  'tis  time  I 
were  choked  with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

Eva.  Seese  is  not  good  to  give  putter ;  your  pelly 
is  all  putter. 

Fal.  Seese  and  putter !  Have  I  lived  to  stand  at 
the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English? 
This  is  enough  to  be  the  decay  of  lust  and  late 
walking  through  the  realm. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  Sir  John,  do  you  think,  though 
we  would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by 
the  head  and  shoulders,  and  have  given  ourselves 
without  scruple  to  hell,  that  ever  tiie  devil  could 
have  made  you  our  delight? 

Ford.  What,  a  hodge-pudding?  a  bag  of  flax? 

*^  i.  e.  a  fool's  cap  made  oat  of  Webb  materials.    Wales  was 
famous  for  this  cloth. 
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Mr9.  Page,  A  puffed  man  ? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable  en- 
traUs? 

Fordi  And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan  ? 

Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Ford,  Afid  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 

Eva.  And  given  to  fornications  and  to  taverns, 
and  sack  and  wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to  driok- 
ings,  and.  swearings  and  starings,  pribbles  and 
prabbles  ? 

Fal.  Well,  I  am  your  theme ;  you  have  the  start 
of  me ;  I  am  dejected ;  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the 
Welsh  flanneP^;  ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er 
me  ^^ :  use  me  as  you  will. 

Ford.  Marry,  sir,  we'll  bring  you  to  Windsor,  to 
one  master  Brook,  that  you  have  cozened  of  money, 
to  whom  you  should  have  been  a  pander :  over  and- 
above  that  you  have  suffered,  I  think,  to  repay  that 
money  will  be  a  biting  afHiction. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  husband,  let  that  go  to  make 
amends ; 
Forgive  that  sum,  and  so  well  all  be  friends. 

Fcrd.  Well,  here's  my  hand ;  all's  forgiven  at  last 

Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight :  thou  shalt  eat  a 
posset  to-night  at  my  house ;  where  I  will  desire  thee 
to  laugh  at  my  wife,  that  now  laughs  at  thee  ^^ :  Tell 
her,  master  Slender  hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Page.  Doctors  doubt  that :  If  Anne  Page 
be  my  daughter,  she  is,  by  this,  doctor  Caius'  wife. 

'^  The  very  word  flannel  is  derived  from  a  Welsh  one,  and  it  is 
almost  annecessarj  to  add  that  it  was  originally  the  manafactnre 
of  Wales. 

*^  Ignorance  itself  weighs  me  down,  and  oppresses  me. 

■T  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that  the  two  plots  are  exoellentlj  con- 
nected, and  the  transition  very  artfully  made  in  this  speech. 
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Enter  Slender. 

Slen,  Whoo!  ho!  ho!  father  Page. 

Page,  Son !  how  now  ?  how  now,  son  ?  have  you 
despatched  ? 

Slen.  Despatched ! — I'll  make  the  best  in  Glouces- 
tershire know  on't;  would  I  were  hanged,  la,  else. 
•  Page.  Of  what,  son? 

^en.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  mistress 
Anne  Page,  and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy.  If  it 
had  not  been  i'  the  church,  I  would  have  swinged 
him,  or  he  should  have  swingled  me.  If  I  did  not 
think  it  had  been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never 
stir,  and  'tis  a  post-master's  boy. 
'  Page.  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen.  What  need  you  tell  me  that?  I  think  so, 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  If  I  had  been  mar- 
ried to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I 
would  not  have  had  him. 

Page.  Why  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I 
tell  you,  how  you  should  know  my  daughter  by  her 
garments  ? 

Slen,  I  went  to  het  in  white,  and  cry'd  mum,  and 
she  cry'd  budget,  as  Anne  and  I  had  appointed;  and 
yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  post-master's  boy. 

Eva,  Jeshu !  Master  Slender,  cannot  you  see  but 
marry  boys  ? 

Pa^e,  O,  I  am  vexed  at  heart :  What  shall  I  do? 

Mri,  Page,  Good  George,  be  not  angry :  I  knew 
of  your  purpose;  turned  my  daughter  into  green; 
and,  indeed,  she  is  now  with  the  doctor  at  the  dean- 
ery, and  there  married. 

Enter  Caius. 

Cams,  Vere  is  mistress  Page  ?  By  gar,  I  am  co- 
zened :  I  ha'  married  un  garden,  a  boy ;  ten  paisan. 
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by  a  gar,  a  boy ;  it  is  not  Anne  Page :  by  gar,  I 
am  cozened. 

Mrs,  Piu/e,  Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green  ? 

Caius,  Ay,  be  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy;  be  gar,  I'll 
raise  all  Windsor.  [Exit  Caius. 

Ford.  This  is  strange !  Who  hath  got  the  right 
Anne? 

Page.  My  heart  misgives  me :  Here  comes  mas- 
ter  Fenton. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 

How  now,  master  Fenton  ? 

Anne.  Pardon,  good  father!    good  my  mother, 
pardon ! 

Page.  Now,  mistress  ?  how  chance  you  went  not 
with  master  Slender? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  went  you  not  with  master  doc- 
tor, maid? 

Fent.  You  do  amaze  ^®  her:  Hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully. 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted, 
Are  now  so  sure  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed : 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title ; 
Since  therein  she  doth  evitate^^  and  shun 
A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours. 
Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her^ 

Ford.  Stand  not  amaz'd :  here  is  no  remedy  :-^— 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state; 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  special 
stand  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanced. 

*®  Confoand  her  bj  yonr  qnestions.  ^^  Avoid. 

VOL.  I.  C  C 
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Page,  Well,  what  remedy?  Penton,  heaven  give 
thee  joy ! 
What  cannot  he  eschew'd,  must  he  emhrac'd. 

FaL  When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are 
chas'd«>. 

Eva,  I  will  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  wedding. 

Mrs,  Page,  Well,  I  will  muse  no  further : — ^mas- 
ter Penton, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days ! 
Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home. 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire ; 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford,  Let  it  be  so : — Sir  John, 

To  master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word; 
For  he  to-night  shail  lie  with  mistress  Ford.  [ExewiU, 

^  Young  and  old,  does  as  well  as  bncks.    He  alludes  to  Pen- 
ton's  harhig  run  down  Anne  Page. 


Of  this  play  there  is  a  tradition  preserved  by  Mr.  Rowe,  that  it 
was  written  at  the  command  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  who  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  character  of  Falstaff,  that  she  wished  it  to  be 
diffased  through  more  plays ;  bat  suspecting  that  it  might  pall  by 
continued  uniformity,  directed  the  poet  to  diversify  his  manner, 
by  showing  him  in  lore.  No  task  is  harder  than  that  of  writing  to 
the  ideas  of  another.  Shakspeare  knew  what  the  queen,  if  the 
story  be  true,  seems  not  to  have  known,  that  by  any  real  passion 
of  tenderness,  the  selfish  craft,  the  careless  jollity,  and  the  lazy 
luxury  of  Falstaff  must  have  suffered  so  much  abatement,  that 
little  of  his  fonder  cast  would  have  remained.  Falstaff  could  not 
love,  but  by  ceasing  to  be  Falstaff.  He  could  only  counterfeit 
love,  and  bis  professions  could  be  prompted,  not  by  the  hope  of 
pleasure,  but  of  money.  Thus  the  poet  approached  as  near  as  he 
could  to  tbe  wotV  eu^o\Tve^\iVKV,  ';J<^.>V^v^v^%  ^rhaps  in  the  for- 
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mer  plays  completed  his  own  idea,  seems  not  to  have  been  able  to 
giye  Falstaff  all  his  former  power  of  entertainment. 

This  comedy  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  nomber  of  the 
personages,  who  exhibit  more  characters,  appropriated  and  discri- 
minated, than  perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other  play. 

Whether  Shakspeare  was  the  first  that  produced  upon  the  Eng- 
lish stage  the  effect  of  language  distorted  and  depraved  by  pro- 
yincial  or  foreign  pronunciation,  I  cannot  certainly  decide  ^.  This 
mode  of  forming  ridicoloos  characters  can  confer  praise  only  on 
him  who  <»iginally  discovered  it,  for  it  requires  not  much  of  either 
wit  or  judgment ;  its  success  must  be  derived  almost  wholly  from 
the  player,  but  its  power  in  as  kilful  month  even  he  that  despises 
it  is  unable  to  resist. 

The  conduct  of  this  drama  is  deficient ;  the  action  begins  and 
ends  often,  before  the  conclusion,  and  the  different  parts  might 
change  places  without  inconvenience ;  but  its  general  power,  that 
power  by  which  all  works  of  genius  shall  finally  be  tried,  is  such, 
that  perhaps  it  never  yet  had  reader  or  spectator  who  did  not 
think  it  too  soon  at  the  end.  Johnson. 


'  In  The  Three  Ladies  of  London,  1584,  is  the  character  of  an 
Italian  Merchant  very  strongly  marked  by  foreign  pronunciation. 
Dr.  Dodypoll,  in  the  comedy  of  that  name,  is,  like  Cains,  a  French 
physician.  This  piece  appeared  at  least  a  year  before  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.  The  hero  of  it  speaks  such  another  jargon 
as  the  antagonist  of  Sir  Hugh,  and  like  him  is  cheated  of  his  mis- 
tress. In  several  other  pieces,  more  ancient  than  the  earliest  of 
Sbakspeare's,  provincial  characters  are  introduced.  In  the  old 
play  of  Henry  V.  French  soldiers  fire  introduced  speaking  brol^en 
English.  Steevens. 


THE  PASTORAL  BY  CH.  MARLOWB, 
JUferred  to  Act  iii.  Sc,  1,  of  the  foregoing  PUnf, 

Ck)MB,  live  with  me,  and  be  mj  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasnres  proTe, 
ThAt  hUb  and  vaUejs,  dales  and  field. 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yield. 
There  will  we  sit  upon  i^e  rocks. 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flookii. 
By  shallow  rivers,  by  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals: 
There  will  I  make  tihee  beds  of  roses 
With  a  tibonsand  fragrant  posies, 
A  oap  of  fiowers  and  a  kirtle 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle ;; 
A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
"Which  from  the  pretty  lambs  we  pall  3 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  bookies  of  the  purest  gold^ 
A  belt  of  strawj  and  vrj  buds. 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs : 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move. 
Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
Thy  silver  dishes  for  thy  meat, 
As  precious  as  the  gods  do  eat, 
Shall  on  thy  ivory  table  be 
Prepared  each  day  for  thee  and  me. 
The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  singr 
For  thy  delight,  each  Afay  morning : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

J  HE  plot  of  this  admirable  Comedy  iqppears  to  hare  been  taken 
from  the  second  tale  in  a  collection  by  Bamabe  Riche,  entitled, 
"  Rich  his  Farewell  to  the  Militarie  Profession,"  which  was  first 
printed  in  1683.     It  is  probably  borrowed  from  Les  Histoires 

Tragiques  de  Belleforest,  yoI.  iy.  Hist  Yiii™.  Belleforest,  as 
usual,  copied  Bandello.  In  the  fifth  eglog  of  Bamaby  Googe, 
published  with  his  poems  in  1563,  an  incident  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  the  doke  sending  his  page  to  plead  his  cause  with  the 
lady,  and  the  lady  falling  in  love  with  the  page,  may  be  found. 
But  Rich's  narration  is  the  more  probable  source,  and  resembles 
the  plot  more  completely.  It  is  too  long  for  insertion  here, 
but  may  be  fraud  in  the  late,  edition  of  Malone's  Shakq;>eare,  by 
Mr.  Boswell. 

The  comic  scenes,  appear  to  haye  b«bn  entirely  the  creation  of 
the  poet,  and  they  are  worthy  of  his  transcendent  genius.  It  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  Shakspeare's  comedies. 
Dr.  Johnson  thought  the  natural  fatuity  of  Ague-cheek  kardly 
fair  game,  but  the  good-nature  with  which  his  folly  and  his  pre- 
tensions are  brought  forward  for  our  amusement,  by  humouring 
his  whims,  are  almost  without  a  spice  of  satire.  It  is  rather  an 
attempt  to  give  pleasure  by  exhibiting  an  exaggerated  picture  of 
his  foibles,  than  a  mth  to  give  pain  by  exposing  their  absurdity. 
**  How  are  his  weaknesses  nursed  and  dandled  by  Sir  Toby  into 
something  '  high  fantastical'  when,  on  Sir  Andi«w's  commendation 
of  himself  for  dancing  and  fencing.  Sir  Toby  answers — '  Where- 
fore are  these  things  hid  ?  Wherefore  haTt  these  gifts  a  curtaiii 
before  them?  Are  they  like  to  take  dust  like  Mistress  Mall'a 
picture?  Why  dost  thou  not  go  to  churoh  in  a  galliard,  and  oome 
home  in  a  corapto?  My  very  walk  shonld.be  a  jig !  I  would  qot 
so  much  as  make  water  in  a  cinqne-a  pace.    What  dost  thoa 
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mean  ?  Is  this  a  world  to  hide  virtaes  in?  I  did  think  bj  the  ex- 
cellent constitation  of  thy  leg,  it  was  framed  nnder  the  star  of  i 
galliard !'  How  Sir  Tobj,  Sir  Andrew,  and  the  clown  chirp  oTer 
their  caps ;   how  they  '  roose  the  night-owl  in  a  catch  able  to 
draw  three  soi^ls  oat  of  on^  weaver !' — What  can  be  better  thin 
Sir  Toby's  ananswerabie  answer  to  Malyolio :  '  Dost  thoa  think, 
because  thoa  art  yirtaoas,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale^ 
— We  haye  a  friendship  for  Sir  Toby  ;  we  patronize  Sir  Andrew; 
we  have  an  understanding  with  the  clown,  a  sneaking  kindness 
for  Maria  and  her  rogueries ;  we  feel  a  regard  for  Malvolio,  and 
sympathize  with  his  gravity,  his  smiles,  his  crpss-garters,  bis 
yellow  stockings,  and  imprisonment  in  the  stocks.    But  there  is 
somethmg  that  excites  in  us  a  stronger  feeUng  than  all  this,  it  is 
Viola*8  confession  of  her  loye. 

Duke,  What's  her  history? 

Viola,  A  blank,  my  lord:  Sh§  tiwer  told  Jur  love. 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i*  the  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pin'd  in  thought; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  grief.     Was  not  this  love,  indeed? 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more ;  bat,  indeed. 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will ;  for  still  we  proye 
Much  in  oar  yows,  bot  little  in  our  loye. 

Duke,  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  loye,  my  boy? 

Viola,  I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house, 
And  all  the  brothers  too ; — and  yet  I  know  not. 

**  Shakspeare  alone  could  describe  the  effect  of  his  own  poetry ; 

"  O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  yiolets. 
Stealing,  and  giving  odour." 


**  What  we  so  much  admire  here  is  not  tlie  image  of  Patience  on 
a  monument,  which  has  been  so  generally  qaoted,  bat  the  lines 
before  and  after  it,  "  They  give  a  very  echo  to  the  seat  where  love 
is  throned."  How  long  ago  it  is  since  we  first  learnt  to  repeat 
them ;  and  still  they  vibrate  on  the  heart  like  the  sounds  which 
the  passing  wind  draws  from  the  trembling  strings  of  a  harp  left 
on  some  desert  s^iOTe\  T\i«t««c«  o\Sikfit  ^«aaa^s  of  not  less  impts- 
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siooed  sweetness.  Sach  is  Olivia's  address  to  Sebastian,  whom 
she  supposed  to  have  already  deceived  her  in  a  promise  of  mar- 
riage. 

'  BUtme  not  this  haste  of  mine : 

Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith  ; 

That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 

May  UCe  at  peace.* 

**  One  of  the  most  beaotifol  of  Shakspeare's  Songs  occurs  in 
this  play  with  a  preface  of  his  own  to  it. 

'  Duke.  O  fellow,  come,  the  song  we  had  last  night : — 
Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old,  and  plain ; 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  son, 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones 
Do  ose  to  ohaont  it ;  it  is  silly  sooth. 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love. 
Like  the  old  age.' 

"  After  reading  other  parts  of  thb  play,  and  particularly  the 
garden  scene  where  Malvolio  picks  up  the  letter,  if  we  were  to 
say  that  Shakspeare's  genius  for  comedy  was  less  than  his  genius 
for  tragedy,  it  would  perhaps  only  prove  that  our  own  taste  in 
such  matters  is  more  saturnine  than  mercurial ^'' 


^  Hazlitt's  Characters  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  p.  256. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Orsino,  Dvke  qf  Illyria. 
Sebastian,  a  young  GetUlemmy  Brother  to  Viola, 
Antonio,  a  Sea  Capkan,  Friend  to  Sebastian. 
A  Sea  Captain,  Friend  to  Viola. 

Curio        '  {  Gentlemen  attending  on  the  Ihdee. 

Sir  Toby  Belch,  Uncle  of  Olivia. 
Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 
Maltouo,  Steward  to  Olivia. 

OuviA,  a  rich  Countess, 
Viola,  in  love  with  the  Duke, 
Maria,  Olivia's  Woman, 

Lords,  Priests,  Sailors,  Officers,  Musicians,  and  other 

Attendants, 

SCENE,  a  City  in  Illyria ;  and  the  Sea  Coast  near  it. 


TWELFTH   NIGHT; 

OR, 

WHAT  YOU  WIUU 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.    An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Curio,  Lords ;  Musicians  attending. 

Duke, 

If  musick  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on. 
Give  me  excess  of  it ;  that,  surfeiting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die.- 


That  strain  again ; — it  had  a  dying  fall : 

O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south  ^, 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 

Stealing,  and  giving  odour ^. — Enough;  no  more; 

*  The  old  copies  read  sound,  the  emendation  is  Pope's.  Rowe 
had  changed  it  to  wind.  In  Sidney's  Arcadia,  1590,  we  have-^ 
'  more  sweet  than  a  gentle  south-wesi  wind  which  comes  creeping 
over  flowery  fields.' 

'  Milton  has  very  saccessfnily  introduced  the  same  image  in 
Paradise  Lost : 

*  Now  gentle  gales, 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils.' 

Shakspeare,  in  his  Ninty-ninth  Sonnet,  has  made  the  violet  the 
thief. 

'  The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide : 

Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that  smells. 

If  not  from  my  love's  breath.' 

Pope,  in  his  Ode  on  3t  Cecilia's  Day ;  and  Thomson,  in  his 
Spring,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  epithet  a  dying  faU. 
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Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 
O  spirit  of  love,  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou ! 
That  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Keceiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there. 
Of  what  vatidity  ^  and  pitch  soever. 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price. 
Even  in  a  minute !  so  full  of  shapes  is  fancy. 
That  it  alone  is  high-fantastical^. 

Cur.  Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lord? 

JDuke.  What,  Curio  ? 

Cur.  The  hart 

Duke.  Why,  so  I  do,  the  noblest  that  I  have: 
O,  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
Methought  she  purg'd  the  air  of  pestilence ; 
That  instant  was  I  tum'd  into  a  hart; 
And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds. 
E'er  since  pursue  me^. — How  now  ?  what  news  from 
her? 

Enter  Valentine. 

VaL  So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  aihnitted, 
But  from  her  handmaid  do  return  this  answer : 
The  element  itself,  till  seven  years  heat^. 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view ; 

^  Value.  *  Fantastical  to  the  height. 

^  Shakspeare  seems  to  think  men  cautioned  against  too  great 
familiarity  with  forbidden  beantj  by  the  fable  of  Acteon,  who  saw 
Diana  naked,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  hounds ;  as  a  man 
indulging  his  eyes  or  his  imagination  with  a  view  of  a  woman  he 
cannot  gain,  has  his  heart  torn  with  incessant  longing.  An  inter- 
pretation far  more  elegant  and  natural  than  Lord  Bacon's,  who,  in 
his  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  supposes  this  story  to  warn  us  against 
inquiring  into  the  secrets  of  princes,  by  showing  that  those  who 
know  that  which  for  reasons  of  state  ought  to  be  concealed  will 
be  detected  and  destroyed  by  their  own  servants.  The  thought 
may  have  been  suggested  by  Daniel's  Fifth  Sonnet,  in  his  Delia ; 
or  by  Whitney's  Emblems,  15^,  p«  15 ;  and  a  passage  in  the 
Dedication  to  Aldington's  translation  of  *  The  Golden  Ass  of  Apa- 
leins,'  15ti6,  may  have  suggested  these. 

^  Heai  for  heated. 
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But,  like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk. 
And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offending  brine :  all  this,  to  season 
A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh, 
And  lasting,  in  her  sad  remembrance. 

Duke,  O,  she,  that  hath  a  heart  of  diat  fine  frame. 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brodier. 
How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  golden  shaft 
Hath  kill'd  the  flock'''  of  all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her!  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart ^, 
These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied,  and  filFd 
(Her  sweet  perfections)  with  one  self  ^  king ! — 
Away  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers ; 
Love-thoughts  lie  rich,  when  canopied  with  bowers. 

[Ekeunt. 

SCENE  II.     The  Sea  Coast. 

Enter  Viola,  Captain,  afid  Sailors. 

Vio.  What  country,  friends,  is  this  ? 
Cap.  Illyria,  lady. 

Vio.  And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria? 
My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium. 
Perchance  he  is  not  drown'd: — What  think  yOu, 
sailors  ? 
Cap.  It  is  perchance  that  you  yourself  were  saved. 
Vio.  O  my  poor  brother !  and  so,  perchance,  may 

he  be. 
Cap.  True,  madam :  and,  to  comfort  you  with 
chance. 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split, 

7  So,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia — *  the  flock  of  unspeakable  yirtnes.* 
"  The  liver,  brain,  and  heart  were  then  considered  the  seats  of 
passion,  judgment,  and  sentiments.     These  are  what  Shakspeare 
calls  her  sweet  perfections,  though  he  has  not  very  clearly  ex- 
pressed it. 

^  Self  king  signifies  selfsame  king,  i.  e.  one  and  the  samt  king. 
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Wben  you,  and  that  poor  number  saved  with  you, 
Hung  on  our  driving  boat,  I  saw  your  brother, 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
(Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice) 
To  a  strong  mast,  that  lived  upon  the  sea. 
Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
I  saw  him  hold  acquamtance  with  the  waves. 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Vio,  For  saying'  so,  there's  gold : 

Mine  own  escape  unfoldeth  to  my  hope. 
Whereto  thy  speech  serves  for  authority. 
The  like  of  him.     Know'st  thou  this  country  ? 

Cap.  Ay,  madam,  well ;  for  I  was  bred  and  born 
Not  three  hours  travel  from  this  very  place. 

Vio.  Who  governs  here  ? 

Cap.  A  noble  duke,  in  nature, 

As  in  his  name. 

Vio.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Cap.  Orsino. 

Vio.  Orsino !  I  have  heard  my  father  name  him : 
He  was  a  bachelor  then. 

Cap.  And  so  is  now. 

Or  was  so  very  late :  for  but  a  motith 
Ago  I  went  from  hence;  and  then  'twas  fresh 
In  murmur  (as  you  know,  what  great  ones  do, 
The  less  will  prattle  of),  that  he  did  seek 
The  love  of  fair  Olivia. 

Vio.  What's  she? 

Cap.  A  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a  count 
That  died  some  twelvemonth  since;  then  leaving  her 
In  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  brother. 
Who  shortly  also  died :  for  whose  dear  love 
They  say  she  hath  abjur'd  the  company 
And  sight  of  men. 

Vio.  O,  that  I  serv'd  that  lady : 

And  might  not  be  delivered  to  the  world. 
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Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow, 
What  my  estate  is  ^. 

Cap,  That  were  hard  to  compass ; 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit, 
No,  not  the  duke's. 

Vio,  There  is  a  fair  behaviour  in  thee,  captain ; 
And  though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe,  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 
I  pray  thee,  and  I'll  pay  thee  bounteously. 
Conceal  me  what  I  am ;  and  be  my  aid 
For  such  disguise  as,  haply,  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.     I'll  serve  this  duke ; 
Thou  shalt  present  me  as  an  eunuch  to  him^. 
It  may  be  worth  thy  pains ;  for  I  can  sing. 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  musick. 
That  will  allow  ^  me  very  worth  his  service. 
What  else  may  hap,  to  time  I  will  commit; 
Only  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit. 

Cap.  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute  I'll  be: 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see! 

Vio.  I  thank  thee :  Lead  me  on.  [Exeunt. 

*  i. e.  'I  wish  I  might  not  be  tnadt  public  to  the  /world,  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  mj  birth  and  fortune,  till  I  have  gained  a 
ripe  opportunity  for  mj  design.'  Johnson  remarks  that  '  Viola 
seems  to  have  formed  a  deep  design  with  yerj  little  premeditation.' 
In  the  novel  npon  which  the  play  is  founded,  the  Dake  being 
driven  npon  the  isle  of  Cypms,  by  a  tempest,  SiUa,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  governor,  falls  in  love  with  him,  and  on  his  departure 
goes  in  pursuit  of  him.  All  this  Shakspeare  knew,  and  probably  in- 
tended to  tell  in  some  future  scene,  but  afterwards  forgot  it.  Viola, 
in  Act  ii.  Sc.  4,  plainly  alludes  to  her  having  been  secretly  in 
love  with  the  Duke,  but  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  her 
delicacy  to  have  made  an  open  confession  of  it  to  the  Captain. 

'  This  plan  of  Viola's  was  not  pursued,  as  it  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  plot  of  the  play.  She  was  presented  as  a 
page  not  as  an  eunuch. 

*  Approve. 

VOL.  I,  D  D 
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SCENE  III.     A  Roam  in  OUvia's  House.       \ 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Maria. 

Sir  To.  What  a  plague  means  my  niece,  to  take 
the  death  of  her  brother  thus  ?  I  am  sure,  care's  an 
enemy  to  life.  I 

Mar.  By  my  troth,  Sir  Toby,  you  must  come  in 
earlier  o'nights ;  your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes  great 
exceptions  to  your  ill  hours. 

Sir  To.  Why,  let  her  except  before  excepted  ^ 

Mar.  Ay,  but  you  must  confine  yourself  within 
the  modest  limits  of  order. 

Sir  To.  Confine  ?  I'll  confine  myself  no  finer  than 
I  am :  these  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in, 
and  so  be  these  boots  too ;  an  they  be  not,  let  them 
hang  themselves  in  their  own  straps. 

Mar.  That  quaffing  and  drinking  will  undo  yoa : 
I  heard  my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday ;  and  of  a 
foolish  knight,  that  you  brought  in  one  night  here, 
to  be  her  wooer. 

Sir  To.  Who  ?  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  ? 

Mar.  Av,  he. 

Sir  To.  He's  as  tall^  a  man  as  any's  in  Illyria. 

Mar.  What's  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Sir  To.  Why,  he  has  three  thousand  ducats  a  year. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  he'll  have  but  a  year  in  all  these 
ducats ;  he's  a  very  fool  and  a  prodigal. 

Sir  To.  Eye,  that  you'll  say  so !  "be  plays  o'  the 
viol-de-gambo,  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages 
word  for  word  without  book,  and  hath  all  the  good 
gifts  of  nature. 

'  A  ladicroils  nse  of  a  formal  law  phrase. 

^  That  is  as  valiant  a  mao,  as  taU  a  mao,  is  nsedL  here  bj  Sir 
Toby  ^ith  more  than  the  asaal  licence  of  the  word ;  he  was  pleased 
with  the  eqaivoqae,  and  banters  npon  the  dimimitiye  statore  of 
poor  -Sir  Andrew,  and  his  utter  want  of  courage. 
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Mar,  He  batli>  iadeed, — almost  natural :  for,  be- 
sides that  he's  a  fool,  he's  a  great  quarreller ;  asd, 
but  that  he  hath  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the 
gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling,  'tis  thought  among  the 
prudent,  he  would  quickly  have  the  gift  of  a  grave. 

Sir  To.  By  this  hand  they  are  scoundrels,  and 
substractors,  that  say  so  of  him.     Who  are  they  ? 

Mar,  They  that  add  moreover,  he's  drunk  nightly 
in  your  company. 

Sir  To,  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece ;  I'll 
drink  to  her,  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  in  my 
throat,  and  drink  in  lUyria :  He's  a  coward,  and  a 
coystril^,  that  will  not  drink  to  my  niece,  till  his 

'  A  coystril  is  a  low,  mean,  or  worthless  fellow.  Holinshed 
classes  coiaterels  with  lacqueys  and  women,  the  unwarlike  attend- 
ants on  an  armj,  voL  iii.  p.  272.  In  anoUier  passage,  speaking 
of  the  origin  of  esquires,  he  says :  '  They  were  at  the  first  cos- 
UrelSf  or  bearers  of  the  arms  of  barons  and  knights,  and  thereby 
being  instructed  in  martial  knowledge,  had  that  name  [i.  e.  esquire], 
for  a  dig^itie  given  to  distinguish  them  from  common  soldiers.' 
Vol.  i.  p.  162.  The  etymology  of  the  word  has  been  variously 
and  erroneously  stated.  It  is  evidently  from  the  Low  Latin  Co- 
tereUus.  Cotae  sen  tngurii  habitator,  a  peasant :  from  whence  the 
French  Costerauls,  or  Coteraux ;  an  association  or  combination  of 
peasants ;  or,  as  Cotgrave  says, '  a  certain  crew  of  peasantly  out* 
laws,  who  in  old  time  did  much  mischief  unto  the  nobility  and 
clergy.'  It  was  also  given  as  a  nick-name  to  the  emissaries 
employed  by  the  Kings  of  England  in  their  French  wars.  Nicho> 
las  Gilles,  in  his  Chronicle,  speaking  of  our  Richard  I.  says  t 
'  En  ce  mesmes  temps  Richard  Roy  d'Angleterre  feit  eslever  et 
mettre  sus  une  armee  des  gens,  qu'on  appelle  Costerauls,  dont 
estoit  chef  et  conducteur  de  par  luy  un  nommi  Mercadier.  Ces 
Costeravls  estoient  gens  de  pied,  qui  servirent  les  roys  d'Angle- 
terre es  guerres  qu'ils  menerent  en  France.' — And  in  another 
place : — *  Le  dit  Richard  I.  reprint  la  ville  de  Tours,  et  la  plus- 
part  des  habitants  feit  par  Costerauls  et  Satellites  mettre  k  occi- 
lion.'  These  Costereh  were,  I  presume, '  a  rout  of  Brabaaten,' 
vsder  Mercadier,  of  whom  Holinshed  observes  that  *  they  did  the 
French  much  hurt  by  robbing  and  spoiling  the  country.'  We 
tkiif  see  why  it  was  used  as  a  term  of  contempt.  I  find  in  one  or 
two  DiotioBaries  of  the  last  century  Coistrel  interpreted  '  a  young 
lad.'     I  know  not  how  to  account  for  this  \  unless  it  is  beoaufte 
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brains  turn  o'  the  to^  like  a  parish-top^.  What, 
wench?  Castiliano  volto^;  for  here  comes  Sir  An- 
drew A^e-face. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

Sir  And.  Sir  Toby  Belch !  how  now.  Sir  Toby 
Belch. 

Sir  To.  Sweet  Sir  Andrew  ! 

Sir  And.  Bless  you,  fair  shrew. 

Mar.  And  you  too,  sir. 

Sir  To.  Accost,  Sir  Andrew,  accost. 

Sir  And.  What's  that? 

KtuhH  is  the  name  of  a  boy  in  the  Alchemut.  The  term  Kestrel, 
for  an  inferior  and  cowardly  kind  of  hawk,  was  evidently  a  cor- 
mption  of  the  French  QuerceUe  or  QuercereUe,  and  had  originally 
no  connexion  with  Coystril,  though  in  later  times  they  may  have 
been  confounded.  The  origin  of  the  word  Coterie  has  been  traced 
to  the  same  source,  yet  how  distinct  is  a  rude  rabblement  from 
a  Coterie. 

*  A  large  top  was  formerly  kept  in  every  village,  to  be  whipped 
in  frosty  weather,  that  the  peasants  might  be  kept  warm  by  exer- 
cise, and  out  of  mischief  when  they  could  not  work.  '  To  sleep 
like  a  Town-top'  is  a  proverbial  expression. 

'  The  old  copy  reads  Castiliano  vulgo,  Warburton  proposed 
reading  Castiliano  voUo.  In  English,  put  on  your  Castilian  coim- 
tenance,  i.  e.  '  grave  serious  looks.'  I  have  no  doubt  that  War- 
burton  was  right,  for  that  reading  is  required  by  the  context,  and 
Castiliano  vulgo  has  no  meaning.  But  I  have  met  with  a  passage 
in  Hall's  Satires,  B.  iv.  S.  2,  which  I  think  places  it  beyoad  a 
doubt : — 

'  he  can  kiss  his  hand  in  gree. 

And  with  good  grace  bow  it  below  the  knee. 

Or  make  a  Spanish  face  with  fawning  cheer. 

With  th'  Hand  cong6  like  a  cavalier. 

And  shake  his  head,  and  cringe  his  neck  and  side,'  See. 

The  Spaniards  were  in  high  estimation  for  courtesy,  though  the  nato- 
ral  gravity  of  the  national  countenance  was  thought  to  be  a  cloak  for 
villany.  The  Castiliano  voUo  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  vin 
sciaUo  which  the  noble  Roman  told  Sir  Henry  Wootton  would  go 
safe  over  the  world.  Castiliano  vulgOf  besides  its  want  of  coin 
nexion  or  meaning  in  this  place,  could  hardly  have  been  a  pro- 
verbial phrase,  when  we  remember  that  Castile  is  the  rtobleat  part 
of  Spain* 
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Sir  To,  My  niece's  cbamb^-maid. 

;S^  And.  Good  mistress  Accost,  I  desire  better 
acquaintance. 

Mar.  My  name  is  Mary,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Good  mistress  Mary  Accost, 

Sir  To.  You  mistake,  knight :  accost,  is,  front 
her,  board  her,  woo  her,  assail  her. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  I  would  not  undertake  her 
in  this  company.     Is  that  the  meaning  of  accost? 

Mar.  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 

Sir  To.  An  thou  let  part  so.  Sir  Andrew,  'would 
thou  might'st  never  draw  sword  again. 

Sir  And.  An  you  part  so,  mistress,  I  would  I 
might  never  draw  sword  again.  Fair  lady,  do  you 
think  you  have  foo]s  in  hand? 

Mar.  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  hand. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  but  you  shall  have ;  and  here's 
my  hand. 

Mar.  Xow,  sir,  thought  is  free :  I  pray  you,  bring 
your  hand  to  the  buttery-bar,  and  let  it  drink. 
•    Sir  And.  Wherefore,  sweetheart?   what's  your 
metaphor? 

Mar.  If s  dry,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Why,  I  think  so ;  I  am  not  such  an^aas, 
but  I  can  keep  my  hand  dry.     But  what's  your  jest  ? 

Mar.  A  dry  jest,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Are  you  frill  of  them? 

Mar.  Ay,  sir ;  I  have  them  at  my  fingers'  ends : 
marry,  now  I  let  go  your  hand,  I  am.  barren. 

[Exit  Maria* 

Sir  To.  O  knight,  thou  lack'st  a  cup  of  canary: 
Wlien  did  I  see  thee  so  put  down? 

Sir  And.  Never  in  your  life,  I  think ;  unlesa  yoii 
see  canary  put  me  down:  Methinks,  sometimes  I 
have  no  more  wit  than  a  christian,  or.  an  ordinary 

D  d2 
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man  has :  but  I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, that  does  hann  to  my  wit. 

Sir  To.  No  question. 

Sir  And.  An  1  thought  that,  I'd  forswear  it.  Ill 
ride  home  to-morrow.  Sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  Pourquoy,  my  dear  knight? 

Sir  And.  What  is  pourquoy?  do  or  not  do  ?  I 
would  I  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues,  that 
I  have  in  fencing,  dancing,  and  bear-baiting:  O, 
had  I  but  followed  the  arts ! 

Sir  To.  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent  head 
of  hair.    . 

Sir  And.  Why,  would  that  have  mended  my  hair? 

Sir  To.  Past  question ;  for  thou  seest  it  will  not 
curl  by  nature. 

Sir  And.  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough,  does't 
not? 

Sir  To.  Excellent ;  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff; 
and  I  hope  to  see  a  housewife  take  thee  between 
her  legs  and  spin  it  off. 

Sir  And.  Taith,  111  home  to-morrow,  Sir  Toby : 
your  niece  will  not  be  seen ;  or,  if  she  be,  it's  four 
to  one  she'll  none  of  me :  the  count  himself,  here 
hard  by,  wooes  her. 

Sir  To.  She'll  none  o'  the  count;  she'll  not  match 
above  her  degree,  neither  in  estate,  years,  nor  wit; 
I  have  heard  her  swear  it    Tut,  there's  life  in't,  man. 

Sir  And.  I'll  stay  a  month  longer.  I  am  a  fel- 
low o'  the  strangest  mind  i'  the  world ;  I  delight  in 
masques  and  revels  sometimes  altogether. 

Sir  To.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshaws,  knight? 

Sir  And.  As  any  man  in  lUyria,  whatsoever  he 
foe,  under  the  degree  of  my  betters ;  and  yet  I  will 
hot  compare  with  an  old  man. 
'    Sir  To.  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard, 
knight? 
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Sir  And,  'Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

Sir  To.  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to't. 

Sir  And,  And,  I  think  I  have  the  back-trick, 
simply  as  strong  as  any  man  in  lUyria. 

Sir  To,  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid  ?  where- 
fore have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before  them  ?  are  they 
like  to  take  dust,  like  mistress  Mall's  picture^?  why 
dost  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galliard,  and  come 
home  in  a  coranto?  My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig; 
I  would  not  so  much  as  make  water,  but  in  a  sink- 
a-pace^.  What  dost  thou  mean?  is  it  a  world  to 
hide  virtues  in  ?  I  did  think,  by  the  excellent  con- 
stitution of  thy  leg,  it  was  formed  under  the  star  of 
a  galliard. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  'tis  strong,  and  it  does  indifferent 
well  in  a  flame-coloured  stock^.  Shall  we  set  about 
some  revels? 

Sir  To.  What  shall  we  do  else?  were  we  not 
bom  under  Taurus  ? 

Sir  And.  Taurus  ?  that's  sides  and  heart. 

Sir  To.  No,  sir;  it  is  legs  and  thighs^.  Let  me 
see  thee  caper ;  ha !  higher :  ha,  ha ! — excellent ! 

[Exeunt. 

^  i.  e.  Mail  Cntporse,  whose  real  name  was  Marj  Frith.  She 
was  at  once  an  hermaphrodite,  a  bawd,  a  prostitute,  a  bullj,  a 
thief,  and  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  A  book  called  '  The  Madde 
Prankes  of  Merrj  Mall  of  the  Bankside,  with  her  Walks  in  Man's 
Apparel,  and  to  what  pnrpose,  by  John  Daj/  was  entered  on  the 
Stationer's  books  in  1610.  Middleton  and  Decker  wrote  a  Co- 
medy, of  which  she  is  the  heroine,  and  a  life  of  her  was  pablished 
in  1662,  with  her  portrait  in  male  attire.  As  this  extraordinary 
personage  partook  of  both  sexes,  the  curtain  which  Sir  Toby  men- 
tions would  not  have  been  unnecessarily  drawn  before  snch  a  pic- 
ture of  her  as  might  have  been  exhibited  in  an  age  of  which  neither 
too  mnch  delicacy  nor  too  much  decency  was  the  characteristic 

7  Cinque-paee,  the  name  of  a  dance,  the  measures  whereof  are 
regulated  by  the  number  6,  also  called  a  GaUiard, 

^  Stocking. 

^  Alluding  to  the  medical  astrology  of  the  almanacks.  Both  the 
knights  are  wrong,  but  their  ignorance  is  perhaps  intettdoDal* 
Taurut  is  made  to  govern  the  neck  qnd  throat. 
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SCENE  IV.    A  Roam  in  tke  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Valentii^e,  and  Viola  in  man's  attire. 

VaL  If  the  Duke  contiBue  these  favours  towards 
you,  Cesario,  you  are  like  to  be  much  adyanced; 
he  hath  known  you  but  three  days,  and  already  yoa 
are  no  stranger. 

Vio,  You  either  fear  his  humour,  or  my  ne^- 
gence,  that  you  call  in  question  the  continuance  of 
his  love:  Is  he  inconstant,  sir,  in  his  favours  ? 

VaL  No,  believe  me. 

Enter  Duke,  Curio,  and  Attendants. 

Vio.  I  thank  you.     Here  comes  the  count. 

Duke.  Who  saw  Cesario,  ho  ? 

Vio.  On  your  attendance,  my  lord ;  here, 

Duke,  Stand  you  awhile  alo6f.— -Cesario, 
Thou  know'st  no  less  but  all ;  I  have  unclasp'd 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul : 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait^  unto  her; 
Be  not  deny'd  access,  stand  at  her  doors. 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  fixed  foot  shall  grow. 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

Vio.  Sure,  my  noble  lord. 

If  she  be  so  abandoned  to  her  sorrow 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 

Duke.  Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds. 
Bather  than  make  unprofited  return. 

ViOf  Say,  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord;   what 
then? 

Duke.  O,  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my  love, 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith :  • 
It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes; 
She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth. 
Than  iu  a  uuuclo  of  more  ^raye  aspect. 
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Vio.  I  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Ihike.  Dear  lad,  believe  it; 

Por  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years 
That  say,  thou  art  a  man :  Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious ;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound, 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part 
I  know  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  affair: — Some  four  or  five  attend  him; 
All,. if  you  will;  for  I  myself  am  best, 
When  least  in  company : — ^Prosper  well  in  this. 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord. 
To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Vio,  I'll  do  my  best 

To  woo  your  lady :  yet  [AHde],  a  baiful^  strife ! 
Whoe'er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife.    [Exeunt, 

SCENE  y.     A  Room  in  01ivia'«  House. 
Enter  Maria  and  Clown ^. 

Mar.  Nay,  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast  been, 
or  I  will  not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bristle  may 
enter,  in  way  of  tliy  excuse :  ny  Istdy  will  hang  thee 
for  thy  absence. 

Clo.  Let  her  hang  me :  he  that  is  well  hanged  in 
this  world  needs  to  fear  no  colours. 

Mar,  Make  that  good. 

*  A  contest  fall  of  impediments. 

'  The  clown  in  this  plaj  is  a  domestic  fool  in  the  sendee  of 
Olivia.  He  is  specificallj  termed  an  diowed  fool,  and  *  Feste  the 
jester  that  the  lady  Olivia's  father  tosk  much  delight  in.'  Mal- 
volio  speaks  of  him  as  *  a  set  fool.'  The  dress  of  the  domestic 
fool  was  of  two  sorts,  described  bj  Mr.  Donee  in  his  Essaj  on  the 
Clowns  and  Fools  of  Shakspeare,  to  wkich  we  most  refer  the  rea- 
der for  fall  information.  The  dress  sometimes  appropriated  to  the 
character  is  thas  described  in  Tarleton's  Newes  oat  of  Purgatory : 
'  I  saw  one  attired  in  russet,  with  a  botton'd  cap  upon  his  head, 
a  bag  by  his  side,  and  a  strong  bat  in  his  hand ',  so  artificially 
attired  for  a  downe  as  1  began  to  call  Tarleton's  woooted  shape  \o 
remembrance.' 
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Clo.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar.  A  good  lenten^  answer:  I  can  tell  thee 
where  that  saying  was  bom,  of,  I  fear  no  colours. 

Clo,  Where,  good  mistress  Mary  ? 

Mar.  In  the  wars ;  and  that  may  you  be  bold  to 
say  in  your  foolery. 

Clo.  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom,  that  have  it; 
and  those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  iheir  talents. 

Mar.  Yet  you  will  be  hanged  for  being  so  long 
absent :  or,  to  be  turned  away,  is  not  that  as  good 
as  a  hanging  to  you  ? 

Clo.  Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  mar- 
riage ;  and,  for  turning  away,  let  summer  bear  it  out 

Mar,  You  are  resolute  then? 

Clo,  Not  so  neither;  but  I  am  resolved  on  two 
points. 

Mar.  That,  if  one  break  ^,  the  other  will  hold;  or, 
if  both  break,  your  gaskins  fall. 
»     Clo.  Apt,  in  good  faith ;  very  apt !  Well,  go  thy 
way ;  if  Sir  Toby  would  leave  drinking,  thou  wert 
as  witty  a  piece  of  Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  Illyria. 

Mar.  Peace,  you  rogue,  no  more  o'  that;  here 
comes  my  lady:  make  your  excuse  wisely,  you 
were  best.  [Exit. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Malvolio. 

Clo.  Wit,  and't  be  thy  will,  put  me  into  good 
fooling !  Those  wits,  that  think  they  have  thee,  do 
very  oft  prove  fools;  and  I,  that  am  sure  £  lack 
thee,  may  pass  for  a  wise  man :  For  what  siEiys 
Quinapalus  ?  Better  a  witty  fool,  than  a  foolish  wit. 
God  bless  thee,  lady ! 

'  Short  and  spare.  '  Sparing,  niggardly,  insaffieient,  like  the 
fare  of  old  times  in  Lent.  Metwhorically,  short,  laconic*  Saji 
Steevens.  I  rather  incline  to  J<mnson's  explanation, '  a  good  dif 
answer.'  Steepens  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  tl»t  a  dry 
6g  was  called  a  Unien  fig.     In  fact  jisnten  fare  was  dry  fare. 

^  Points  were  laces  which  fastened  the  hose  or  breeches. 
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OIL  Take  the  fool  away. 

Clo,  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows  ?  Take  away  the  lady. 

OH.  Go  to,  you're  a  dry  fool;  I'll  no  more  of 
you:  besides  you  grow  dishonest. 

Clo.  Two  faults,  madonna^,  that  drink  and  good 
counsel  will  amend:  for  give  the  dry  fool  drink, 
then  is  the  fool  not  dry ;  bid  ihe  dishonest  man  mend 
himself;  if  he  mend,  he  is  no  longer  dishonest;  if 
he  cannot,  let  the  botcher  mend  him:  Any  thing 
that's  mended,  is  but  patched:  virtue,  that  trans- 
gresses, is  but  patched  with  sin :  and  sin,  that  amends, 
is  but  patched  with  virtue :  If  that  this  simple  syl- 
logism will  serve,  so ;  if  it  will  not,  what  remedy  ? 
As  there  is  no  true  cuckold  but  calamity,  so  beau- 
ty's a  flower : — ^the  lady  bade  take  away  the  fool; 
therefore,  I  say  again,  take  her  away. 

OH,  Sir,  I  bade  them  take  away  you. 

Clo.  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree ! — Lady, 
Cucullus  nonfacit  monachum;  that's  as  much  as  to. 
say,  I  wear  not  motley  in  my  brain.    Good  madon- 
na, give  me  leave  to  prove  you  a  fool. 

OH.  Can  you  do  it? 

Cb.  Dexterously,  good  madonna. 

OH.  Make  your  proof. 

Clo.  I  must  catechize  you  for  it,  madonna :  Good 
my  mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 

OH.  Well,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness,  111 
'bide  your  proof. 

Clo.  Good  madonna,  why  moum'st  thou  ? 

'  OH.  Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

Clo.  I  think  his  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 

OH.  I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool. 

Clo.  The  more  fool  you,  madonna,  to  mourn  for 
your  brother's  soul  being  in  heaven. — ^Take  away 
the  fool,  gentlemen. 

*  Italian,  mistress,  dame. 
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OH.  What  think  you  of  this  fool,  Malyolio?  doth 
he  not  mend  ? 

MaL  Yes ;  and  shall  do,  till  the  pangs  of  death 
shake  him:  Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth 
ever  make  the  hetter  fool. 

Clo.  God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity,  for 
the  better  encreasing  your  folly !  Sir  Toby  ^oll  be 
sworn  that  I  am  no  fox ;  but  he  will  not  pass  his 
word  for  twopence  that  you  are  no  fool. 

OH.  How  say  you  to  that,  MalvoUo. 

Mai.  I  marvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight  in 
such  a  barren  rascal ;  I  saw  him  put  down  the  other 
day  with  an  ordinary  fool  that  has  no  more  brain 
than  a  stone.  Look  you  now,  he's  out  of  his  guard 
already ;  unless  you  laugh  and  minister  occasion  to 
him,  he  is  gagged.  I  protest  I  take  these  wise 
men,  that  crow  so  at  these  set  kind  of  fools,  no  bet- 
ter than  the  fools'  sanies  ^. 

OH.  O,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and 
taste  with  a  distempered  appetite.  To  be  generous, 
guiltless,  and  of  free  disposition,  is  to  take  those 
things  for  bird-bolts^,  that  you  deem  cannon-bullets : 
There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he 
do  nothing  but  rail;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  dis- 
creet man,  though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove. 

Clo.  Now  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing''^,  for 
thou  speakest  well  of  fools  I 

Re-enter  Maria. 
Mar,  Madam,  there  is  at  the  gate  a  young  gen- 
tleman, much  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

'  Fools' baables. 

'  Bird'hoUs  were  short  thick 
arrows  with  obtuse  ends,  used  for 
shooting  young  rdoks  and  other 
birds,  of  which  these  are  some  of 
the  varieties. 

7  Ljing. 
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on.  From  the  count  Orsino,  is  it  ? 

Mar.  I  know  not,  madam ;  'tis  a  fair  young  man, 
and  well  attended. 

OH.  Who  of  my  people  hold  him  in  delay  ? 

MoTi  Sir  Toby,  madam,  your  kinsman. 

OIL  Fetch  him  off,  I  pray  you;  he  speaks  no- 
thing but  madman :  Fie  on  him !  [Exit  Maria.] 
Go  you^  MalvoMo ;  if  it  be  a  suit  from  the  count,  I 
am  sick,  or  net  at  home ;  what  you  will  to  dismiss 
it.  [Exit  Malvolio.]  Now  you  see,  sir,  how  your 
fooling  grows  old,  and  people  dislike  it. 

Clo.  Thou  hast  spoke  for  us,  madonna,  as  if  thy 
ddest  son  should  be  a  fool :  whose  skull  Jove  cram 
with  brains,  for  here  he  comes,  one  of  thy  kin,  has 
amostweakptama/er». 

Enter  Sir  TfoBY  Belch. 

OH*  By  mine  honour^  half  drunk.-— What  is  he 
at  the  gate,  cousin  ? 

Sir  To,  A  gentleman. 

on.  A  gentleman !  what  gentleman  ? 

Sir  To.  Tis  a  gentleman  here — A  plague  o'these 
pickle-herrings ! — How  now,  sot  ? 

Clo.  Good  Sir  Toby, 

OH,  Cousin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come  so  early 
by  this  lethargy  ? 

Sir  To.  Lechery !  I  defy  lechery :  There's  one 
at  the  gate. 

OH.  Ay,  marry;  what  is  he? 

Sir  To.  Let  hun  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,  I  care 
not :  give  me  faith,  say  I.    Well,  it^s  all  one.  [Exit. 

OH.  What's  a  drunken  man  like,  fool  ? 

Clo.  Like  a  drown'd  man,  a  fool,  and  a  madman : 
one  draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool ;  the  se- 
cond mads  him ;  and  a  third  drowns  him. 

*  The  membrane  that  coTers  the  brain« 
VOL.  I.  E  E 
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OH.  Go  thou  and  seek  the  coroner,  and  let  hun 
sit  o'  my  coz;  for  he's  in  the  third  degree  of  drink; 
he's  drown'd ;  go,  look  after  him. 

Clo,  He  is  but  mad  yet,  madonna;  and  the  fool 
shall  look  to  the  madman.  [Exit  Clown. 

Re-enter  Malvouo. 

Mai.  Madam,  yond'  young  fellow  swears  he  will 
speak  with  you.  I  told  him  you  were  sjck ;  he  takes 
on  him  to  understand  so  much,  and  therefore  comes 
to  speak  with  you :  I  told  him  you  were  asleep;  he 
seems  to  have  a  foreknowledge  of  that  too,  and  tiiere- 
fore  comes  to  speak  with  you.  What  is  to  be  said 
to  him,  lady  ?  he's  fortified  against  any  denial. 

OIL  Tell  him,  he  shall  not  speak  with  me. 

MaL  He  has  been  told  so:  and  he  says,  he'll 
stand  at  your  door  like  a  sheriff's  post^,  and  be  the 
supporter  of  a  bench,  but  he'll  speak  with  you. 

OH.  What  kind  of  man  is  he  ? 

MaL  Why,  of  inan  kind. 

OH.  What  manner  of  man  ? 

MaL  Of  very  ill  manner;  he'll  speak  with  you, 
will  you  or  no. 

OH.  Of  what  personage  and  years  is  he  ? 

MaL  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young 
enough  for  a  boy ;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peas- 
eod,  or  a  codling ^^  when  'tis  almost  an  apple:  'tis 
with  him  e'en  standing  water,  between  boy  and  man. 
He  is  very  well  favoured,  and  he  speaks  very  shrew- 

^  The  sheriffs  formerly  had  painted  posts  set  np  at  their  doors 
OD  which  proclamations,  &c.  were  affixed. 

*®  A  codling  (according  to  Mr.  Giffbrd),  means  an  iawohtcmm  or 
ieU,  and  was  used  by  onr  old  writers  for  that  early  state  of  vegeta- 
tion, when  the  froit,  after  shaking  off'the  blossom,  began  to  assume  a 
globalar  and  determinate  shape.  Mr.  Nared  says,  a  eodSng  was  a 
young  raw  apph^  fit  for  nothiiig  without  dressing,  and  tiiat  it  is  so 
named  becaose  it  was  chiefly  eaten  when  coddled  or  scalded ;  cod- 
lings being  particularly  so  used  when  nnripe.  Florio  interprets 
'  Mele  cotte,  quodlings,  boUed  apples.' 
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isUy;    one  would  think,  his  mother's  milk  were 
scarce  out  of  him. 

Oli.  Let  him  approach :  Call  in  my  gentlewoman. 

Mai.  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.  [Exit 

Re-enter  Maria. 

« 

Oli.  Give  me  my  veil ;  come,  throw  it  o'er  my  face; 
We'll  once  more  hear  Orsino's  embassy. 

Enter  Viola. 

Vio,  The  honourable  lady  of  the  house,  which  is 
she? 

Oli.  Speak  to  me,  I  shall  answer  for  her :  Your 
wiU? 

Vio.  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable 
beauty, — I  pray  you,  tell  me,  if  this  be  the  lady  of 
the  house,  for  I  never  saw  her :  I  would  be  loath  to 
cast  away  my  speech ;  for,  besides  that  it  is  excel- 
lently well  penn'd,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  con 
'it.  Good  beauties,  let  me  sustain  no  scorn ;  I  am 
very  comptible  ^^,  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage. 

OH.  Whence  came  you,  sir? 

Vio.  I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied, 
and  that  question's  out  of  my  part.  Good  gentle 
one,  give  me  modest  assurance,  if  you  be  the  lady 
of  the  house,  that  I  may  proceed  in  my  speech. 

Oli.  Are  you  a  comedian  ? 

Vio.  No,  my  profound  heart:  and  yet,  by  the 
very  fangs  of  malice,  I  swear,  I  am  not  that  I  play. 
Are  you  the  lady  of  the  house  ? 

Oli.  If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Vio.  Most  certain,  if  you  are  she,  you  do  usurp 
yourself;  for  what  is  yours  to  bestow,  is  not  yours 
to  reserve.  But  this  is  from  my  commission :  I  will 
on  with  my  speech  in  your  praise,  and  then  shew  you 
the  heart  of  my  message. 

"  Accountable. 
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OH,  Come  to  what  is  important  in't :  I  forgive 
you  the  praise. 

Vio.  Alas,  I  took  g;reat  pains  to  study  it,  and  'tis 
poetical. 

OH,  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned ;  I  pray  you, 
keep  it  in.  I  heard  you  were  saucy  at  my  gt^s; 
and  allowed  your  approach,  rather  to  wonder  at  you 
than  to  hear  you.  If  you  be  not  mad^,  be  gone ;  if 
you  have  reason,  be  brief;  'tis  Qot  that  time  of  moon 
with  me,  to  make  one  in  so  skipping  ^^  a  dialogue. 

Mar.  Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir?  here  lies  your  way. 

Vio.  No,  good  swabber :  I  am  to  hull  ^*  here  a 
little  longer. — Some  mollification  for  your  giant  ^^ 
sweet  lady. 

OH.  Tell  me  your  mind. 

Vio.  I  am  a  messenger. 

OH.  Sure,  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to  de- 
liver, when  the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful.  Speak 
your  office. 

Vio.  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I  bring  no 
overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage ;  I  hold  the 
olive  in  my  hand :  my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as 
matter. 

OH.  Yet  you  began  rudely.  What  are  you? 
what  would  you  ? 

Vio.  The  rudeness,  that  hath  appear'd  in  me,  have 
I  leam'd  from  my  entertainment.     What  I  am,  and 

^'  The  sense  seems  to  require  that  we  shoold  read — '  if  yoa  be 
tnad,  begone.'  For  the  words  he  mad  in  the  first  part  of  the  sen* 
tence  are  opposed  to  reason  in  the  second. 

'^  i.  e.  wild,  frolick,  mad. 

^*  To  hull  means  to  drive  to  and  fro  npon  the  water  without 
sails  or  radder. 

*^  Ladies  in  romance  are  guarded  bj  giants. ,  Viola  seeing  the 
waiting-maid  so  eager  to  oppose  her  message  entreats  Oliyia  to 
pacify  her  giant.  There  is  also  a  pleasant  allusion  to  the  dimina- 
tive  size  of  Maria,  who  is  subsequently  called  iUile  viilain,  yowngest 
wren  of  nine,  &c.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  femtde  parts 
were  played  by  boys* 
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what  I  would,  are  as  secret  as  maidenhead :  to  your 
ears,  divinity;  to  any  other's,  profanation. 

OH,  Give  us  the  place  alone ;  we  will  hear  this 
divinity.  [Exit  Maria.]  Now,  sir,  what  is  your 
text? 

Vio,  Most  swe^t  lady, 

OIL  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be 
said  of  it.    Where  lies  your  text. 

Vio.  In  Orsino's  bosom? 

OH.  In  his  bosom?  In  what  chapter  of  his  bosom? 

Vio.  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first  of  his 
heart. 

OH.  O,  I  have  read  it ;  it  is  heresy.  Have  you 
no  more  to  say? 

Vio.  Good  madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 

OH.  Have  you  any  commission  from  your  lord 
to  negotiate  with  my  face  ?  you  are  now  out  of  your 
text :  but  we  will  draw  the  curtain,  and  shew  you 
the  picture.  Look  you,  sir,  such  a  one  as  I  was, 
this  presents  ^^ : — Is't  not  well  done  ?      [  UnveiHng. 

Vio.  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all. 

OH.  Tis  in  grain,  sir;  'twill  endure  wind  and 
weather. 

Vio.  Tisbeauty  truly  blent  ^'',  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on : 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruel'st  she  alive. 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy  ^®. 

^^  The  old  copy  reads,  '  Look  yoa,  sir,  such  a  one  as  I  was  this 
prescDt/  M.  Mason  proposed  to  read  '  Look  yon,  sir,  such  aa 
once  I  was,  this  presents.'  The  simple  emendation  in  the  text, 
which  I  have  ventared  npon,  makes  it  intelligible.  We  may  by 
the  slight  transposition  of  a  word  make  it  explain  itself:  '  Look 
yon,  sir,  sach  a  one  I  was,  as  this  presents.' 

^"^  Blended,  mixed  together. 

^*  Shakspeare  has  a  similar  thought  repeated  in  his  third,  ninth, 
eleventh,  and  thinteenth  sonnets. 

£E  2 
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OIL  O,  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted ;  I  wiii 
give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beiB,uty :  It  shall  be 
inventoried ;  and  every  particle  and  utensil  labelled 
to  my  will:  as,  item,  two  lips  indifferent  red{  item, 
two  gray  eyes,  with  lids  to  them ;  item,  one  neck, 
one  chin,  and  so  forth.  Were  you  sent  hither  to 
'praise ^^  me? 

Vio.  I  see  you  what  you  are :  you  are  too  proud; 
But,  if  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair. 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you ;  O,  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompens'd,  though  you  were  crowned 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty ! 

OIL  How  does  he  love  me  ? 

Vio,  With  adorations,  with  fertile  tears. 
With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of  fire. 

OIL  Your  lord  does  know  my  mind,  I  cannot 
love  him : 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble. 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth ; 
In  voices  well  divulg'd^^,  free,  learned,  and  valiant, 
And,  in  dimension,  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person :  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him ; 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Vio,  If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master's  flame, 
With  such  a  suffering,  such  a  deadly  life. 
In  your  denial  I  would  find  no  sense, 
I  would  not  understand  it. 

OIL  Why,  what  would  you  ? 

Vio,  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate. 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house ; 
Write  loyal  cantons  ^^  of  contemned  love, 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night; 
Holla  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills,     . 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air^ 

'^  i.  e.  appraise.       ^  Well  spoken  of  bj  the  world. 

^'  Cantos,  verses.     ^  A  most  beaatifol  expression  for  an  echo* 
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Cry  out,  OliTia!  O,  you  should  not  real 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth, 
But  you  should  pity  me. 

0/i.  You  might  do  much:  What  is  your  parentage? 

Vio,  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

OH.  Get  you  to  your  lord ; 

I  cannot  love  him :  let  him  send  no  more ; 
Unless,  perchance,  you  come  to  me  again. 
To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.     Fare  you  well : 
I  thank  you  for  your  pains :  spend  this  for  me. 

Vio,  I  am  no  fee'd  post  ^,  Isuly ;  keep  your  purse ; 
My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
Love  make  his  heart  of  flint,  that  you  shall  love; 
And  let  your  fervour,  like  my  master's,  be 
Plac'd  in  contempt !  Farewell,  fair  cruelty.    [Exit. 

OH,  What  is  your  parentage? 
Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well: 
lam  a  gentleman, — I'll  be  sworn  thou  art. 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and  spirit. 
Do  give  thee  five-fold  blazon^;— ^Not  too  fast: — 

soft!  soft! 
Unless  the  master  were  the  man. — How  now? 
Even  so  quickly  may  one  patch  the  plague  ? 
Methinks,  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections, 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth. 
To  creep  in  at  niine  eyes.     Well,  let  it  be.-r- 
What^  hp,  Malvolio ! — 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 

Mai,  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. 

OH,  Run  after  that  same  peevish  messenger. 
The  county's^  man :  he  left  this  ring  behind  him. 
Would  I,  or  not ;  tell  him,  I'll  none  of  it. 
Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord, 

^  Messenger.       ^  Proolamatioii  of  geDtilitj.       ^  Goont. 
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Nor  hold  bim  up  with  hopes !  I  am  not  for  him : 
If  that  the  youth  will  come  this  way  to-morrow, 
I'll  give  him  reasons  for't     Hie  thee,  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Madam,  I  will.  [Ent. 

OIL  I  do  I  know  not  what :  and  fear  to  find 
Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind^. 
Pate,  show  thy  force:  ourselves  we  do  not  owe^; 
What  is  decreed,  must  be ;  and  be  this  so !    [Exit 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I.     The  Sea  Coast. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Ant.  Will  you  stay  no  longer?  nor  will  you  not, 
that  I  go  with  you? 

Seh.  By  your  patience,  no :  my  stars  shine  darkly 
over  me ;  the  malignancy  of  my  fate  might,  perhaps, 
distemper  yours ;  therefore  I  shall  crave  of  you  your 
leave,  that  I  may  bear  my  evils  alone :  It  were  a 
bad  recompense  for  your  love,  to  lay  any  of  Aem 
on  you. 

Ant,  Let  me  yet  know  of  you,  whither  you  are 
bound. 

Seh.  No,  'sooth,  sir;  my  determinate  voyage  is 
mere  extravagancy.  But  I  perceive  in  you  so  ex- 
cellent a  touch  of  modesty,  that  you  will  not  extort 
from  me  what  I  am  willing  to  keep  in ;  therefore  it 

^  i.  e.  she  fears  that  her  eyes  had  formed  so  flattering  an  idea 
of  the  supposed  joath  Cesario,  that  she  should  not  hare  strength 
of  mind  safficient  to  resist  the  impression. 

^  L  e.  we  are  not  our  own  masters,  we  cannot  govern  ourselyes, 
owe  for  oiDfi,  posses*. 
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charges  me  in  manners  the  rather  to  express^  myself. 
Ifou  must  know  oi  me,  then,  Antonio,  my  name  is 
Sebastian;  which  I  called  Rodorigo :  my  father  was 
that  Sebastian  of  Messaline^,  whom,  I  know,  you 
have  heard  of :  he  left  behind  him  myself,  and  a  sis- 
ter, both  bom  in  an  hour.  If  the  heavens  had  been 
pleased,  'would  we  had  so  ended!  but,  you,  sir, 
altered  that;  for,  some  hour  before  yoi|  took  me  from 
the  breach  of  the  sea,  was  my  sister  drowned. 

Ant.  Alas,  the  day ! 

Seb.  A  lady,  sir,  though  it  was  said  she  much 
resembled  me,  was  yet  of  many  accounted  beauti- 
ful :  but,  though  I  could  not,  with  such  estimable 
wonder',  overfar  believe  that,  yet  thus  far  I  will 
boldly  pubUsh  her,  she  bore  a  mind  that  envy  could 
not  but  call  fair :  she  is  drowned  already,  sir,  with 
salt  water,  though  I  seem  to  drown  her  remem- 
brance again  with  more^. 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  sir,  your  bad  entertainment 

S^,  O,  good  Antonio,  forgive  me  your  ti'ouble. 

Ant.  If  you  will  not  murder  me  for  my  love,  let 
me  be  your  servant 

Seb.  If  you  will  not  undo  what  you  have  done, 
that  is,  kill  him  whom  you  have  recovered,  desire 
it  not.  Fare  ye  well  at  once ;  my  bosom  is  full  of 
kindness ;  and  I  am  yet  so  near  the  manners  of  my 
mother^,  tliat  upon  the  least  occasion  more,  mine 
eyes  will  tell  tales  of  me.  I  am  bound  to  the  count 
Orsino's  court :  farewell.  [Exit. 

'  Reveal^ 

^  Probably  intended  for  Metelin,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago. 

^  i.  e.  esteeming  wonder,  or  wonder  and  esteem. 

*  There  is  a  similar  false  thought  in  Hamlet : 

'  Too  mach  of  water  hast  thon,  poor  Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears.' 

*  So,  in  Henry  V.  Act  v,  Sc,  6. 

*  And  all  my  mother  camfs  into  my  eyes." 
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AwL  Tl\e  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee! 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsino's  court. 
Else  would  I  very  shortly  see  thee  there : 
But,  come  what  may,  I  do  adore  thee  so, 
That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.    A  Street. 

Enter YiOhA;  M Ahv Ohio follmmng. 

Mai,  Were  not  you  even  now  with  the  countess 
OUvia? 

Vio,  Even  now,  sir;  on  a  moderate  pace  I  have 
since  arrived  but  hither, 

MaL  She  returns  this  ring  to  you,  sir ;  you  might 
have  saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken  it  away 
yourself.  She  adds  moreover,  that  you  should  put 
your  lord  into  a  desperate  assurance  she  will  none 
of  him :  And  one  thing  more ;  that  you  be  never  so 
hardy  to  oome  again  in  bis  affairs,  unless  it  be  to 
report  your  lord's  taking  of  this.    Receive  it  so. 

Vix),  She  took  the  ring  of  me ! — I'll  none  of  it. 

MaU  Oome,  sir,  you  peevishly  threw  it  to  her; 
and  her  will  is,  it  should  be  so  returned :  if  it  be 
worth  stooping  for,  there  it  lies  in  your  eye ;  if  not, 
be  it  his  that  finds  it.  [ExU, 

Vio,  I  left  no  ring  with  her :  What  means  this  lady  ? 
Fortune  forbid  my  outside  have  not  charm'd  her ! 
She  made  good  view  of  me;  indeed  so  much. 
That,  sure,  methought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue^. 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 
She  loves  me,  sure ;  the  cunning  of  her  passion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord's  ring !  why,  he  sent  her  none. 
I  am  the  man ; — If  it  be  so,  (as  His), 

'  i.  e.  the  fixed  and  eager  view  she  took  of  me  perverted  the 
use  of  her  tongae,  and  made  her  talk  distraotedl/. 
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Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 

Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness, 

Wherein  the  presrnant^  enemy  does  much. 

How  easy  isTtrthepropeJfidse' 

In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms ! 

Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we ; 

For,  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be. 

How  ¥rill  this  fadge  ^  ?  My  master  loves  her  dearly ; 

And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him; 

And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me : 

What  will  become  of  this !  As  I  am  man. 

My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love ; 

As  I  am  woman,  now  alas  the  day ! 

What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe  ? 

O  time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I ; 

It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  to  untie.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.     .4  Roam  m  Olivia's  House, 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and  Sir  Andrew 

Ague-cheek. 

Sir  To.  Approach,  Sir  Andrew:  not  to  be  a^bed 
after  midnight,  is  to  be  up  betimes;  and  diluculo 
surgere^,  thou  know'st. 

Sir  And,  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not :  but  I 
know  to  be  up  late,  is  to  be  up  late. 

Sir  To.  A  false  conclusion ;  1  hate  it  as  an  un- 
filled can:  To  be  up  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to 
bed  then,  is  early ;  so  that  to  go  to  bed  after  mid- 
night, is  to  go  to  bed  betimes.  Do  not  our  lives 
consist  of  the  four  elements  ? 

^  Dexterous,  ready  fiend« 

®  How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper  (i.  e.  fair  in  their  appeannce), 
and  false  (i.  e.  deceitful)  to  make  an  impression  on  the  easy  hearts 
of  women ! 

*  Suit,  or  fit. 

^  Diluculo  aurgere,  taluberrimum  est.  This  adage  is  in  Lilly's 
Grammar. 
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Sir  And.  Taith,  so  they  say;  but/  I  ihkk,  it 
rather  consists  of  eating  and  drinking^. 

Sir  To.  Thou  art  a  scholar ;  let  us  therefore  eat 
and  drink. — Marian,  I  say! — a  stoop  of  wine! 

Enter  Clown. 

Sir  And.  Here  comes  the  fool  i'faiih. 

Clo.  How  now,  my  hearts  ?  Did  you-  never  see 
the  picture  of  we  three  ^? 

Sir  To.  Welcome,  ass^  now  let's  have  a  catch. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent 
breast^.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had 
such  a  leg ;  and  so  sweet  a  breath  to  sing,  as  the 
fool  has.  In  sOoth,  thou  ^ast  in  very  gracious 
fooling  last  night,  when  thou  spokest  of  Pigrpgro- 
mitus,  of  the  Vapians  passing  the  equinoctial  of 
Queubus;  'twas  very  good,  i'faith.  I  sent  thee 
sixpence  for  thy  leman^:  Hadst  it? 

Clo.  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratilfity^;  for  Malvo- 
lio's  nose  is  no  whipstock:  My  lady  has  a  white 
hand,  and  the  Myrmidons  are  no  bottle-ale  houses. 

Sir  And.  Excellent?  Why,  this  is  the  best  fool- 
ing, when  all  is  done.     Nowy  a  song. 

'  A  ridicale  of  the  medical  theory  of  that  time,  which  supposed 
health  to  consist  in  the  jast  temperament  of  the  four  elements  in 
the  human  frame.    Homer  agrees  with  Sir  Andrew : 

*    ' strength  consists  in  spirits  and  in  blood. 

And  those  are  ow*d  to  generous  wine  and  food.' 

lUadix. 
^  Alluding  to  an  old  common  sign  representing  two  fools  or 
loggerheads,  under  wiiich  was  inscribed,  '  We  three  loggerheads 
be.' 

*  i.  e.  Voice.  In  Fiddes's  Life  of  Wolsej,  Append,  p.  128, 
'  Singing  men  well  breasted.*  The  phrase  is  6ommon  to  all  writers 
of  the  poet's  age.  '^  i.  e.  mistress. 

^  The  greater  part  of  this  scene,  which  the  commentators  hare 
endeavoored  to  explain,  is  mere  gracious  footing,  and  was  hardl/ 
meant  to  be  serionsly  understood.  The  Clown  uses  the  same  fan- 
tastic lan^a^  befoie.  By  some  the  phrase  has  been  thought 
to  mean  I  did  impetticoat  ox  \mpocWft\  >\\3  ^Ta\>n.\;^. 
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Sir  To.  Come  on ;  there  is  sixpence  for  you;  let's 
have  a  song. 

;S>iril9u2.  There'satestrilof  metoo:  if  one  knight 
give  a 

Clo.  Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song  of 
good  life  ? 

Sir  To,  A  love-song,  a  love-song. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  ay ;  I  care  not  for  good  life. 

SONG. 

Clo.  O  mistress  mifie,  where  are  you  roaming  ? 
Of  stay  and  hear;  your  true  lovers  coming ^ 

Tliat  can  sing  both  high  and  low : 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting: 
Journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting. 

Every  wise  mmCs  son  doth  know. 

Sir  And.  Excellent  good,  i'faith ! 
Sir  To.  Good,  good. 

Clo.   What  is  love?  'tis  not  hereafter; 

Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter; 

Whafs  to  come  is  still  unsure : 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty  ; 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet-andrtwenty'^ , 
Youth^s  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

Sir  And.  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  true  knight. 

Sir  To.  A  contagious  breath. 

Sir  And.  Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'faith. 

Sir  To.  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  con- 
tagion. But  shall  we  make  the  welkin  dance  ^  in- 
deed? Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch,  that 

7  Sweet-and-tweniy,  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  term  of 
endearment. 

®  Drink  till  the  skj  seems  to  tarn  round. 

VOL.  I.  F  -F 
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will  draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver^?  shall  we 

do  that? 

Sir  And.  An  you  love  me,  let's  do't:  I  am  dog 

at  a  catch. 

do,  By'r  lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs  will  catch  well. 
Sir  And.  Most  certain :  let  our  catch  be,  JTum 

knave. 

Ch.  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave,  knight?  I  shall 
be  constrain'd  in't,  to  call  thee  knave,  knight. 

Sir  And.  Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  constrained 
one  to  call  me  knave.  Begin,  fool;  it  begins,  Hoid 
thy  peace  ^®. 

Clo.  I  shall  never  begin,  if  I  hold  my  peace. 

Sir  And.  Good,  i'  faith !  Come,  begin. 

[They  sing  a  catch. 

Enter  Maria. 

Mar.  What  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep  here! 
If  my  lady  have  not  called  up  her  steward,  Malvo- 
lio,  and  bid  him  turn  you  out  of  doors,  never  trust  me. 

Sir  To.  My  lady's  a  Catalan  ^^,  we  are  politi- 
cians;  Malvoho's  a  Peg-a-Ramsey*^,  and  Three 

'  Shakspeare  represents  weavers  as  mnch  given  to  harmony  in 
his  time.  The  peripatetic  philosophy  then  in  vogae  liberally  gave 
every  man  three  sonis,  the  vegetative  or  plastic,  the  animal,  and 
the  rationaL  Thus,  in  Mutton's  Dictionary,  158S,  '  IMato  feigned 
the  sonl  to  be  threefold,  whereof  he  placed  reason  in  the  head, 
anger  in  the  breast,  desire  or  Inst  nnder  the  heart,  liver,  lites,  &c' 
3nt  it  may  be  doabted  whether  any  allusion  to  this  division  of 
souls  was  intended.  Sir  Toby  rather  meant  that  the  catch  should 
be  so  harmonious  that  it  would  hale  the  soul  out  of  a  weaver 
thrice  over,  a  rhodomontade  way  of  expressing,  that  it  would 
give  this  warm  lover  of  song  thrice  more  delight  than  it  would 
give  another  man. 

^°  This  catch  is  to  be  found  in  *  Panunelia,  Musicke's  Misoelr 
lanie,  1618.'  The  words  and  musick  are  in  the  Variorum  Shak- 
speare. 

"  This  word  generally  signified  a  sharper,  Sir  Toby  is  too 
drunk  for  precision,  and  uses  it  merely  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

*^  Name  of  an  obsoene  old  song. 
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merry  men  we  be.  Am  not. I  consanguineous?  am 
I  not  of  her  blood?  Tilley- valley ^^  lady!  ITiere 
dwelt  a  mun  in  BabyUmy  lady,  lady  !         [Singing. 

Clo,  Beshrew  me,  the  knight's  in  admirable  fooling. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  he  does  well  enough,  if  he  be  dis- 
posed, and  so  do  I  too;  he  does  it  with  a  better 
grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural. 

Sir  To.  O,  the  twelfth  day  of  December'^*, — 

[Singing. 

Mar.  For  the  love  o'  God,  peace. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  My  masters,  are  you  mad  ?  or  what  are  you  ? 
Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to 
gabble  like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night?  Do  you 
make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  house,  that  ye  squeak 
out  your  coziers'^^  catches  without  any  midgatiod 
or  remorse  of  voice  ?  Is  there  no  respect  of  place, 
persons,  nor  time,  in  you  ? 

Sir  To.  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches. 
Sneck  up  ^^ ! 

Mai.  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you.  My 
lady  bade  me  tell  you,  that  though  she  harbours  you 
as  her  kinsman,  she's  nothing  allied  to  your  disor- 
ders. If  you  can  separate  yourself  and  your  mis- 
demeanors, you  are  welcome  to  the  house;  if  not, 
an  it  would  please  you  to  take  leave  of  her,  she  b 
very  willing  to  bid  you  farewell. 


'^  Ad  interjection  of  contempt  equivalent  to  fiddle-faddle,  pos- 
sibly from  the  Latin  TitiviUUium. 

^*  Sir  Toby,  in  his  caps,  is  fall  of  the  fragments  of  old  ballads : 
saoh  as,  <  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon.' — '  Three  merry  men 
are  we,'  &c.  The  latter  was  composed  by  W.  Lawes,  and  may 
be  found  in  Playford's  Musical  Companion,  1673. 

*^  Cobbkra,  or  botchers.  Dr.  Johnson  interprets  it  taUor*,  but 
erroneously. 

*^  An  interjection  of  contempt,  signifying,  go  hang  yotaruff,  or 
go  and  be  hanged. 
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Sir  To.  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  must  needs 
be  gone. 

Mar.  Nay,  good  Sir  Toby. 

Clo.  His  eyes  do  shew  his  days  are  almost  done. 

Mai.  Is't  even  so  ? 

Sir  To.  But  IwHl  never  die. 

Clo.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

Mai.  This. is  much  credit  to  you. 

Sir  To.  Shall  Ibid  him  go?  [Singing. 

Clo.   What  an  if  you  do? 

Sir  To.  Shall  J  bid  him  go,  and  spare  not? 

Clo.  O  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not. 

&>  To.  Out  o'time?  sir,  ye. lie. — ^Art  any  more 
than  a  steward?  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art 
virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? 

Clo.  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne;  and  ginger  shall  be 
hot  i'the  mouth  too. 

jSiiV  To.  Thou'rt  i'the  right.-r— Go,  sir,  rub  your 
chain  ^7  with  crums: — A  stoop  of  .wine,  Maria! 

Mai.  Mistress  Mary,  if  you  prized  my  lady's  fa- 
vour at  any  thing  more  than  contempt,  you  would 
not  give  means  for  this  uncivil  rule  ^^;  she  shall  know 
of  it,  by  this  hand.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Go  shake  your  ears.  • 

Sir*  And.  Twere  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when 
a  man's  a  hungry,  to  challenge  him  to  the  field;  and 
then  to.  break  promise  with  him,  and  make  a  fool  of 
him. 

Sir  To.  Do't,  knight ;  I'll  write  thee  a  challenge; 
or  m  deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  by  word  of 
mouth. 

'"^  Stewards  anciently  wore  a  chain  of  silyer  or  gold,  as  a  mark 
of  saperioritj,  as  did  other  principal  servants.  Wolsey's  chief 
cook  is  described  by  Carendlsh  as  wearing  '  yelret  or  sattin  with 
a  chain  of  gold.*  One  of  the  methods  used  to  clean  gilt  plate  was 
robbing  it  with  crums, 

. .  >s  Behayiour,  or  conduct.     Hence  gambols  and  Arolicsome  be- 
Aarionr  was  called  mis-ni(c. 
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Mar.  Sweet  Sir  Toby,  be  patient  for  to-night; 
since  the  youth  of  the  count's  was  to-day  with  my 
lady,  she  is  much  out  of  quiet.  For  monsieur  Mal- 
Yolio,  let  me  alone  with  him :  if  I  do  not  gull  him 
into  a  nay- word  ^^,  and  make  him  a  common  recrec^ 
tion,  do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight 
in  my  bed :  I  know,  I  can  do  it. 

Sir  To.  Possess  us^^,  possess  us;  tell  us  some- 
thing of  him. 

Mar,  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  Pu- 
ritan. 

Sir  And,  O,  if  I  thought  that,  I'd  beat  him  like  a 
dog. 

Sir  To.  What,  for  being  a  Puritan?  thy  exquisite 
reason,  dear  knight? 

Sir  And,  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for't,  but  I 
have  reason  good  enough. 

Mar.  The  devil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or  any  diing 
constantly  but  a  time  pleaser ;  an  affectioned^^  ass, 
that  cons  state  without  book,  and  utters  it  by  great 
swarths  ^^ :  the  best  persuaded  of  himself,  so  cram- 
med, as  he  thinks,  with  excellencies,  that  it  is  his 
ground  of  faith,  that  all,  that  look  on  him,  love  him ; 
and  on  that  vice  in  him  will  my  revenge  find  notable 
cause  to  work. 

Sir  To.  What  wilt  thou  do? 

Mar.  I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epis- 
tles of  love ;  wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his  beard,  the 
shape  of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  his  gait,  the  ex- 
pressure  of  his  eye,  forehead,  and  complexion,  he 
shall  find  himself  most  feelingly  personated :  I  can 
write  very  like  my  lady,  your  niece ;  on  a  forgotten 
matter  we  can  hardly  make  distinction  of  our  hands. 

"  By-word.  *  Infonii  us.  **  Affected. 

^  i.  e.  bj  great  parcels  or  heaps.    Stoartht  are  the  rows  of 
grass  left  b/  the  scythe  of  the  mower. 

•FF  2 
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Sir  To,  Excellent !  I  smell  a  device. 

Sir  And.  I  have't  in  my  nose  too. 

Sir  To.  He  shall  think,  by  the  letters  that.thoa 
wilt  drop,  that  they  come  from  my  niece,  and  that 
she  is  in  love  with  him. 

Mar.  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that  colour. 

Sir  And,  And  your  hotse  now  would  make  him 
an  ass. 

Mar.  Ass,  I  doubt  not. 

Sir  And.  O,  'twill  be  admirable.  . 

Mar.  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you :  I  know,  my. 
physick  will  work  with  him.  I  will  plant  you  two, 
and  let  the  fool  make  a  third,  where  he  shall  find 
the  letter;  observe  his  construction  of  it.  For  this 
night,  to  bed,  and  dream  on  the  event.     Farewell. 

[Exit. 

Sir  To.  Good  night,  Penthesilea^. 

Sir  And.  Before  me,  she's  a  good  wench.   . 

Sir  To.  She's  a  beagle,  true  bred,  and  one  that 
adores  me ;  What  o'  that  ? 

Sir  And.  I  was  adored  once  too. 

Sir  To.  Let's  to  bed,  knight. — ^Thou  hadst  need 
send  for  more  money. 

Sir  And.  If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I  am  a 
foul  way  out. 

Sir  To.  Send  for  money,  knight;  if  thou  hast  her 
not  i'  the  end,  call  me  Cut^. 

Sir  And,  If  I  do  not,  never  trust  me,  .take  it  how 
you  will. 

Sir  To,  Come,  come ;  I'll  go  bum  some  sack,  'tis 
too  late  to  go  to  bed  now:  come,  knight;  come, 
knight.  [Exeunt. 

^  Amazon. 

^  This  term  of  contempt  probably  signified  call  me  geidimg  or 

horse.     Falstaif,  in  Henry  lY.  Part  I,  says — '  Spit  in  my  hoe, 

call  me  horse,*    It  is  of  oonunon  occnrrence  in  c^d  plays.     Cut 

was  a  common  contraction  of  cttrtaiL     One  of  the  carriers'  horses 

jo  the  first  part  of  Henrj  W .  H  c^cA  Cut, 
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SCENE  IV.     AR  (m  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  others, 

Duke,  Give  me  some  musick : — Now,  good  mor- 
row, friends : — 
Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song. 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night; 
Methought,  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much. 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms  ^, 

Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times : 

Come,  but  one  verse. 

Cur,  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship,  that 
should  sing  it. 

Duke,  Who  was  it? 

Cur,  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord :  a  fool,  that  the 
lady  Olivia's  father  took  much  delight  in :  he  is  about 
the  house. 

Duke,  Seek  him  out,  and  play  the  tune  the  while. 

[Exit  Curio. — Musick. 
Come  hither,  boy ;  if  ever  thou  shalt  love. 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it,  remember  me : 
For,  such  as  I  am,  all  true  lovers  are ; 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else. 
Save,  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd. — How  dost  thou  like  this  tune  ? 

Vio,  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  Love  is  thron'd^. 

Duke,  Thou  dost  speak  masterly : 
My  hfe  upon't,  young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  stay'd  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves ; 
Hath  it  not,  boy  ? 

Vio,  A  little,  by  your  favour  '. 


^  Recalled,  repeated  terms,  alladlog  to  the  repetitiont  in  songs. 
'  i.  e.  to  the  heart, 
^  Theword/oootiris) 
it  signified  countenance. 


M.9^\fum,^%»f  t  cvc»>»^l*    cvmuao,    cu*«iw»«ug    >rv    mmMv   bv^vw>«vu»    •••   wwaai^w. 

i.  e.  to  the  heart. 

The  word  favour  is  ambiguoasl j  ased.  In  the  preceding  speech 
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Duke.  What  kind  of  woman  is't  ? 

Vio,  Of  your  complexion. 

Duke,  She  is  not  worth  thee  then.     What  years, 
i'faith? 

Vio.  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Too  old,  by  heaven;  Let  still  the  woman 
take 
An  elder  than  herself ;  so  wears  she  to  him. 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart. 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves. 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn'^. 
Than  women's  are. 

Vio,  I  think  it  well,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself, 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent : 
For  women  are  as  roses ;  whose  fair  flower. 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Vio,  And  so  they  are :  alas,  that  they  are  so ; 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow ! 

Re-enter  Curio  arid  Clown. 

Duke,  O  fellow,come,  the  song  we  had  last  night : — 
Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old,  and  plain : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  free^  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with 
bones. 


^  ).  e.  ooDsomed,  viorn  out. 

^  i.  e.  chaste  maids,  employed  in  making  lace.  This  passage 
has  sadlj  puzzled  the  commentators  j  their  conjectures  are  some 
of  them  highly  amnsing.  Johnson  says  */rce  is  perhaps  vucm$dt 
unengaged^  easy  in  mind,*  Steevens  once  thought  it  meant  tm- 
tnarried;  then  that  it  might  mean  cheerful:  and  at  last  oondndes 
that  *  its  precise  meaning  cannot  easily  he  pointed  oat.'  Warton 
mentions,  in  his  notes  on  L* Allegro  of  Milton,  that  it  was  a  common 
attribute  of  woman,  coupled  mostly  with /air,  but  he  did  not  ren- 
tare  upon  an  explanation.    The  following  extracts  will  show  that 
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Do  use  to  chaunt  it;  it  is  silly  sooth ^, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Like  the  old  age^. 

in  oar  older  language /ree  was  often  used  for  chaste,  pure,    Thns 
Chancer  in  the  Prioress's  Tale : — 

'  O  mother  maide,  O  maide  and  mother /re.' — Verse  13397. 

■  *  This  song,  I  haye  heard  say 

Was  makid  of  oar  blissful  Lady /re.' — Verse  13594.- 
'  Wherefore  I  sing,  and  sing  I  mote  certain 
In  honour  of  that  blisfol  maiden /re.'  . 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  notices  one  of  these  instances  in  his  Glossary,  and, 
strange  to  say,  explains  it  *  liberal,  hountifuV 

In  the  Speculum  Yitae  of  Richard  EoUe,  MS.  I  find  it  thus 
again  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary  :-^ 

'  For  our  Lorde  wolde  boren  be 
Of  a  weddid  womaii  that  was, /re. 
That  wa^bl^ssid  Marye  mayde  elene,* 

The  force  of  the  word  will  be  best  understood  by  the  following 
examples  of  its  use  from  the  same  poem  :— 

*  Wherfor  God  sais  in  the  Gospelle — 
Yf  two  of  yow  with  hert/re  (i.  e.  pure,)   - 
Accorden  togethir  with  me, 
^"Whateyer  ye  of  my  fadir  crane, 
Withoute  doute  ye  sal  haue.' 
Again  :— 

'  When  he  praied  to  God  with  hert/re.*    ' 

Its  occurrence  in  Spenser  and  our  old  Metrical  Romances  is  so 
frequent,  coupled  with  fair,  that  I  am  surprised  it  had  not  struck 
some  of  the  commentators  that  beauty  and  chastity  were  the  highest 
gifts  with  which  the  sex  could  be  endowed ;  but  Drayton  uses  it 
in  his  fourth  Eclogue : — 

'  A  daughter  cleped  Dowsabel,  a  maiden /otr  and  free,* 

And  Ben  Jonson  makes  part  of  the  praise  he  layisbes  on  Lacy 
Countess  of  Bedford : — 

'  I  meant  to  make  her  fair,  sad  free  (i.  e.  chaste),  and  wise. 
Of  greatest  blood,  and  yet  more  good  than  great.' 

Mr.  Todd  was  acquainted  with  this  and  other  instances,  and  has 
yet  erroneously  interpreted  the  word  '  accomplished,  genteel, 
charming  /' 

'  SUly  sooth,  or  rather  sely  sooth,  is  simple  truth. 
7  The  old  age  is  the  ages  past,  times  of  simplicity.  . 
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Clo,  Are  you  ready,  sir? 

Duke.  Ay ;  pr'ythee,  sing.  [MysUk. 

SONG. 

Clo.  Come  away,  come  away,  death. 

And  in  sad  cypress^  let  me  be  laid; 

Fly  away,Jly  away,  breath; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

0,  prepare  it ; 
My  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 
Not  a  flower,  not  afiower  sweet, 
On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown; 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown : 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save. 

Lay  me,  0,  where 
Sad  true-love  never  Jind  my  grave. 
To  weep  there. 

Duke.  There's  for  thy  pains. 
Clo.  No  pains,  sir ;  I  take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir. 
Duke.  I'll  pay  thy  pleasure  then. 
Clo.  Truly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid  one 
time  or  another. 

Duke.  Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee. 

®  It  is  not  clear  whether  a  shroad  of  the  stuff  now  called  crvpe, 
anciently  called  cypress,  is  here  meant,  or  whether  a  coffin  of  cy- 
press wood  was  intended.  The  cypress  was  nsed  for  funeral  par- 
poses  ;  and  the  epithet  sad  is  inconsistent  with  a  whiU  shroad.  It 
is  even  possible  that  branches  of  cypress  only  may  be  meant.  We 
see  the  shrond  was  stuck  all  with  yew,  and  cypress  may  haye  been 
^sed  in  the  same  manner.  In  Qnarles's  Argalas  and  Parthenia,  a 
•knight  is  introduced,  whose 

*  horse  was  black  as  jet. 

His  famitnre  was  round  aboat  beset 

With  branches  slipt  from  the  sad  cypress  tree  J 
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Clo,  Now,  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee ;  and 
the  tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taffata, 
for  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal^ — I  would  have  men  of 
such  constancy  put  to  sea,  that  their  business  might 
be  every  thing,  and  their  intent  every  where;  for 
that's  it,  that  always  makes  a  good  voyage  of 
nothing'. — Farewell.  [Exit  Clown. 

Duke.  Let  all  the  rest  give  place. 

[Exeunt  Curio  and  Attendants. 
Once  more,  Cesario, 
Get  thee  to  yon'  same  sovereign  cruelty : 
Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world, 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands ; 
The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestow'd  upon  her. 
Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune ; 
But  'tis  that  miracle,  and  queen  of  gems. 
That  nature  pranks'^  her  in,  attracts  my  soul. 

Vio.  But,  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir  ? 

Duke.  I  cannot  be  so  answer'd. 

Vio.  'Sooth,  but  you  must 

Say,  that  some  lady,  as,  perhaps,  there  is. 
Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart 
As  you  have  for  Olivia:  you  cannot  love  her; 
You  tell  her  so;  Must  she  not  then  be  answer'd? 

Duke.  There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart :  no  woman's  heart 
So  big,  to  hold  so  much ;  they  lack  retention. 
Alas,  their  love  may  be  call'd  appetite, — 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate, — 
That  suffer  surfeit,  cloyment,  and  revolt; 
But  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea. 
And  can  digest  as  much :  make  no  compare 

^  The  opal  is  a  gem  which  raries  its  haes,  as  it  is  yiewed  io 
different  lights. 

*®  That  beauty  which  natare  decks  her  in. 
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Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me, 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Vio.  Ay,  but  I  know; — - 

Duke.  What  dost  thou  know? 

Vio.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  ow€ : 
In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  lov'd  a  man. 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  Lordship. 

Duke.  And  what's  her  history? 

Vio.  A  blank,  my  lord:  She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud^^. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek:  she  pin'd  in  thought; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  grief^^.     Was  not  this  love,  indeed? 

*'  So  in  the  fifth  Sonnet  of  Shakspeare : — 

'  Which  like  a  etmker  in  the  fragrant  rose 
Doth  spot  the  beaaty  of  thy  budding  name.' 

And  in  the  Rape  of  Lacrece : — 

'  Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud.' 

Again  in  Richard  II. — 

"  Bat' now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  buds, 
And  chase  the  native  beaaty  from  my  che^k* 

"  So  Middleton  in  TU  WiUk,  Act  vr.  So.  3  :— 

'  She  does  not  love  me  now,  but  painfally 
Like  one  that's  forc'd  to  smile  npon  a  grief.' 

The  commentators  have  overlaid  this  exquisite  passage  with  notes, 
and  created  difficulties  where  none  existed.  Mr.  Boswell  says, 
the  meaning  is  obvioosly  this : — *  While  she  was  smiling  at  grieC 
or  in  her  grief,  her  placid  resignation  made  her  look  like  patience 
on  a  monument.'  A  passage  in  the  most  pa.thetic  poet  of  antiquity 
which  exhibits  a  simHar  description  of  a  silent  and  hopeless  pas- 
sion, has  been  pointed  oat  by  Mr.  Taylor  Combe,  of  the  British 
Mnseam : — 

JRvravBa  ^f)  (rrkvovva  K&KirevXtjyfieve 
KtvTpoig  ipiarog  4  rdkaiv  &ir6\\vTai 
2tyy*  ^vvoiSe  d'ovrig  oueeTwv  vogov, 

Euripides  Hippol,^  v.  38. 
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We  .men  may  say  more,  swear  more:  but,  indeed, 
Our  showa  are  more  than  will ;  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Duke.  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy  ? 

Vio.  I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house. 
And  all  the  brothers  too ; — and  yet  I  know  not : — 
Sir,  shall  I  to  this  lady  ? 

Duke.  Ay,  that's  the  theme. 

To  her  in  haste;  give  her  this  jewel;  say. 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay^^. 

[Exetmt. 

SCENE  V.     Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Come  thy  ways,  signior  Fabian. 

Fab.  Nay,  I'll  come ;  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this 
sport,  let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy. 

Sir  To.  Would'st  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the 
niggardly  rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some  notable 
shame? 

Fab.  I  would  exult,  man :  you  know,  he  brought 
me  out  of  favour  with  my  lady,  about  a  bear-baiting 
here. 

Sir  To.  To  anger  him,  well  have  the  bear  again ; 
and  we  will  fool  him  black  and  blue: — Shall  we 
not.  Sir  Andrew? 

Sir  And.  An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our  lives. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Here  comes  the  little  villain : — How  now, 
my  nettle  of  India ^  ? 

»  Denial. 

>  The  first  folio  reads  '  mettle  of  India.*    By  the  nettle  of  India 
s  meant  a  zoopbite,  called  Urtica  Marina,  abounding  in  tlie  In- 

VOL.  I.  G  G 
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Mar,  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree :  Malvo- 
lio's  coming  down  this  walk;  he  has  been  yonder 
i'the  sun,  practising  behaviour  to  his  own  shadow, 
this  half  hour :  observe  him,  for  the  love  of  mockery ; 
for,  I  know,  this  letter  will  make  a  contemplative 
idiot  of  him.  Close,  in  thie  name  of  jesting!  [The 
men  hide  themselves,]  Lie  thou  there ;  [throws  doum 
a  letter,']  for  here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be  caught 
with  tickling.  [Exit  Maria. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Tis  but  fortune ;  all  is  fortune.  Maria  once 
told  me,  she  did  affect  me :  and  I  have  heard  her- 
self come  thus  near,  that,  should  she  fancy  ^,  it 
should  be  one  of  my  complexion.  Besides,  she 
uses  me  with  a  more  exalted  respect,  than  any  one 
else  that  follows  her.     What  should  I  think  on't? 

Sir  To,  Here's  an  overweening  rogue ! 

Fab,  O,  peace!  Contemplation  makes  a  rare 
turkey-cock  of  him;  how  he  jets^  under  his  ad- 
vanced plumes ! 

Sir  And.  'Shght,  I  could  so  beat  the  rogue : — 

Sir  To.  Peace,  I  say. 

Mai.  To  be  count  Malvolio; — 


dian  seas.  <  Qute  tacta  iotius  corporis  pruritum  quendam  exeiiait 
unde  nomen  Urticte  est  sortifa.* — Franzii  Hist.  Animal.  1665, 
p.  620.  In  Holland's  traDslation  of  Plinj,  Book  ix.  *  As  for 
those  nettles,  &o.  their  qualities  is  to  raise  an  itching  smart' 
So,  Green  in  his  *  Card  of  Fancie,'  *  The  flower  of  India,  pleasant 
to  be  seen,  bat  whoso  smelleth  to  it  feeleth  present  smart.'  He 
refers  to  it  again  in  his  Mamilia,  1593.  Maria  has  certainly  ex- 
cited a  congenial  sensation  in  Sir  Toby.  Mettle  of  India  would 
signify  my  girl  of  gold,  my  precious  girL 

^  Love. 

'  To  jet  was  to  strut.  *  To  jette  lordly  through  the  streets  that 
men  may  see  them.'  Incedere  magnijice  per  ora  homimtm,*  Baret 
So,  in  Bassy  D'Ambois : — 

*  To  jet  Va  oiX\ex'%  ^wxftft*  ^^Vvn^^go^A^^* 
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Sir  To.  Ah,  rogue ! 

Sir  And.  Pistol  him,  pistol  him. 
^    Sir  To.  Peace,  peace ! 

Mai.  There  is  example  for't;  the  lady  of  the 
Strachy^  married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe. 

Sir  And.  Fie  on  him,  Jezebel ! 

Fab.  O,  peace !  now  he's  deeply  in ;  look,  how 
imagination  blows  ^  him. 

Mai.  Having  been  three  months  married  to  her, 
sitting  in  my  state  ^, — 

Sir  To.  O,  for  a  stone-bow,  to  hit  him  in  the  eye ! 

Mai.  Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my  branched 
velvet  gown;  having  come  from  a  day-bed^,  where 
I  left  OUvia  sleeping. 

Sir  To.  Fire  and  brimstone  ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace ! 

Mai.  And  then  to  have  the  humour  of  state:  and 
after  a  demure  travel  of  regard, — telling  them  I 
know  my  place,  as  I  would  they  should  do  theirs, 
— to  ask  for  my  kinsman  Toby : 

Sir  To.  Bolts  and  shackles ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace,  peace !  now,  now. 

Mai.  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient  start, 
make  out  for  him:  I  frovm  the  while;  and,  per- 
'Chance,  wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  with  my  some 
jich  jewel.  Toby  approaches;  court'sies®  there  to 
me: 

Sir  To.  Shall  this  fellow  live  ? 

*  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight  conjectures  that  thU  is  a  corruption  of 
Stratidt  a  title  anciently  given  to  the  GoTemors  of  Messina,  and 
liljria  is  not  far  from  Messina.  If  so  it  will  mean  the  Chvemor*s 
iady.  The  word  Strachy  is  printed  with  a  capital  and  in  Italics 
in  the  first  folio. 
.     *  Puffs  him  up.  •  State  chair.  "^  Couch. 

^  It  is  probable  that  this  word  was  used  to  express  acts  of  ci- 
rility  jwd  rererence,  by  either  men  or  women  indiscriminately. 
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Fob,  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  with 
cars  9,  yet  peace. 

Mai,  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching  my 
familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control^®: 

Sir  To,  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a  blow  o'the 
lips  then  ? 

Mai,  Saying,  Cousin  Toby,  my  fortunes  having 
cast  me  on  your  niece,  give  me  this  prerogative  of 
speech : — 

Sir  To,  What,  what? 

Mai,  You  must  amend  your  drunkenness.  - 

Sir  To,  Out,  scab ! 

Fab,  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews  of 
our  plot. 

Mai,  Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of  your  time 
with  a  foolish  knight; 

Sir  And,  That's  me,  I  warrant  you. 

Mai,  One  Sir  Andrew: 

Sir  And,  I  knew,  'twas  I ;  for  many  do  call  me  fool. 

Mai,  What  employment  have  we  here  ? 

[Taking  up  the  letter. 

Fab,  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin. 

Sir  To,  O,  peace !  and  the  spirit  of  humours  in- 
timate reading  aloud  to  him  ? 

Mai,  By  my  life,  this  is  my  lady's  hand:  these 
be  her  very  Cs,  her  I7's,  and  her  T's;  and  thus 

^  Thas  in  the  Two  Gentlemeo  of  Verona,  the  down  says : — 
"  who  that  is,  a  team  of  horses  shall  not  pluck  from  me." 

^°  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  leading  ideas  of  Mal- 
Tolio,  in  Iiis  humour  of  state,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  Alnaschar  in  *  The  Arabian  Nights.'  Some  of  the  expressions 
too  are  very  similar.  Many  Arabian  fictions  had  found  dieir.  way 
into  obscure  Latin  and  French  books,  and  from  thence  into  Eng- 
lish ones,  long  before  any  version  of  '  The  Arabian  Nights'  had 
appeared.  In  '  The  Dialogaes  of  Creatares  Moralised,'  hL  L 
printed  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  story  similar  to  that  of 
Alnaschar  is  related.    See  Dial.  c.  p.  122,  reprint  of  1816. 
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makes  she  her  great  P's.     It  is,  in  contempt  of 
question,  her  hand. 

Sir  And.  Her  Cs,  her  U%  and  her  Ts :  Why 
that? 

Mai.  [reads]  To  the  unknovm  beloved,  this,  and 
my  good  wishes:  her  very  phrases ! — By  your  leave, 
wax. — Soft ! — and  the  impressure  her  Lucrece,  with 
which  she  uses  to  seal:  *tis  my  lady:  To  whom 
should  this  be  ? 

Fab.  This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

Mai.  [reads]  Jove  knows,  I  love : 
But  who? 
Lips  do  not' move. 
No  man  must  know. 
No  man  must  know, — What  follows?  the  numbers 
altered! — No  man  must  know: — If  this  should  be 
thee,  Malvolio? 

Sir  To.  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock  ^^! 

Mai.  I  may  command,  where  I  adore: 
But  silence,  like  a  Lucrece  knife, 

With  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore: 
M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life. 

Fab.  A  fustian  riddle ! 

Sir  To.  Excellent  wench,  say  I. 

Mai.  M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life. — Nay,  but 
first,  let  me  see, — let  me  see, — let  me  see. 
.    Fab.  What  a  dish  of  poison  has  she  dressed  him ! 

Sir  To.  And  with  what  wing  the  stannyeP^  checks 
at  it! 

Mai,  I  may  command  where  I  adore.  Why,  she 
may  command  me;  I  serve  her,  she  is  my  lady. 

*'  i.  e.  badger t  a  term  of  contempt  So  in  the  Merry  Conceited 
Jests  of  George  Peele  : — '  This  self-conceited  brock,* 

'^  The  common  stone-hawk,  which  inhabits  old  buildings  and 
rocks.  To  check,  says  Latham  in  his  book  of  Falconry,  is, '  when 
crows,  rooks,  pies,  or  other  birds  coming  in  view  of  the  hawk, 
«he  forsaketh  her  natural  flight  to  fly  at  them.' 

G  g2 
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Why,  this  is  evident  to  any  formal  capacity^. 
There  is  no  obstruction  in  this; — And  the  end, — 
What  should  that  alphabetical  position  portend  ?  if 
I  could  make  that  resemble  something  in  me, — 
Softly  l—M,  O,  A,  L— 

Sir  To,  O,  ay!  make  up  that: — he  is  now  at  a 
cold  scent. 

Fab.  Sowter  ^^  will  cry  upon't,  for  all  this,  though 
it  be  as  rank  as  a  fox. 

MaL  M, — Malvolio ; — M, — why,  that  begins  my 
name. 

Fab.  Did  not  I  say,  he  would  work  it  out?  the 
cur  is  excellent  at  faults. 

Mai.  M,  But  then  there  is  no  consonancy  in  the 
sequel ;  that  suffers  under  probation :  A  should  fol- 
low, but  O  does. 

Fab.  And  O  shall  end,  I  hope. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  or  I'll  cudgel  him,  and  make  him 
cry,  O. 

Mai.  And  then  /  comes  behind. 

Fab.  Ay,  an  you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you 
might  see  more  detraction  at  your  heels,  than  for- 
tunes before  you. 

MaL  M,  Of  Ay  I; — ^This  simulation  is  not  as  the 
former : — and  yet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it  would  bow 
to  me,  for  every  one  of  these  letters  are  in  my  name. 
Soft ;  here  follows  prose. — If  this  fall  into  thy  hand, 
revolve.  In  my  stars  I  am  above  thee;  bat  be  not 
afraid  of  greatness :  Some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 
Thy  fates  open  their  hands;  let.thy  blood  and- spirit 

'^  i.  e.  to  any  one- in  hi*  senses,  or -vrhoseaqMcity  is  not  ont  of 
form. 

^*  Sowter  18  here  used  as  the  name  of  a  honnd.  ScwUrUf  is 
often  employed  as  a  Xfttm  ot  «\m«ft  *.  a.  Sowter  was  a  cobbler  or 
botcher ;  quasi  iSvtor. 
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embrace  them.  And,  to  inure  thyself  to  what  thou 
art  like  to  be,  cast  thy  humble  slaugh^^,  and  appear 
fresh.  Be  opposite  ^^  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  ser- 
vants: let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state;  put 
thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity :  She  thus  advises 
thee,  that  sighs  for  thee.  Remember  who  commended 
thy  yellow  stockings;  and  wished  to  see  thee  ever  cross- 
gartered^'^:  I  say,  remember.  Goto;  thou  art  made^ 
if  thou  desirest  to  be  so;  if  not,  let  me  see  thee  a 
steward  still,  the  fellow  of  servants,  and  not  worthy 
to  touch  fortune^ s  fingers.  Farewell.  She  that  would 
alter  services  with  thee, — The  fortunate-unhappy. 
Day-light  and  champian  ^®  discovers  not  more :  this 
is  open.  I  will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politick  au- 
thors, I  will  baffle  Sir  Toby,  I  will  wash  off  gross 
acquaintance,  I  will  be  point-de-vice  ^^,  the  very  man. 
I  do  not  now  fool  myself,  to  let  imagination  jade  me ; 
for  every  reason  excites  to  this,  that  my  lady  loves 
me.  -She  did  commend  my  yellow  stockings  of  late, 
she  did  praise  my  leg  being  cross-gartered ;  and  in 
this  she  manifests  herself  to  my  love,  and,  with  a 
kind  of  injunction,  drives  me  to  these  habits  of  her 
liking.  I  thank  my  stars,  I  am  happy.  I  will  be 
strange,  stout,  in  yellow  stockings,  and  cross-gar- 
tered, even  with  the  swiftness  of  putting  on.  Jove, 
and  my  stars  be  praised ! — Here  is  yet  a  postscript. 

'^  Skin  of  a  snake.  ^^  i.  e.  adverse,  hostile. 

^"^  A  fashion  once  prevailed  for  some  time  of  wearing  the  gar- 
ters crossed  on  the  leg.  It  should  be  remembered  that  rich  and 
expensive  garters  worn  below  the  knee  were  then  in  use.  Olivia's 
detestation  of  these  fashions  probably  arose  from  thinking  them 
coxcomical. 

*®  Open  country. 

'^  i.  e.  exactly  the  same  in  every  particular.  The  etymology 
of  this  phrase  is  very  uncertain.  The  most  probable  seems  the 
French  d,  point  devis6.  *  A  poinct,*  says  Nicot,  '  adverbe.  C'est 
en  ordre  et  estat  deu  et  convenable,'  We  have  also  Pbini  hlank 
for  direct  from  the  same  soorce. . 
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Thtm  canst  not  choose  but  know  who  I  am.  If  thou 
entertainest  my  love,  let  it  appear  in  thy  smiling; 
thy  smiles  become  thee  well:  therefore  in  my  presence 
still  smile,  dear  my  sweet,  Ipr^ythee.  Jove,  I  thank 
thee. — I  will  smile ;  I  will  do  every  thing  that  thou 
wilt  have  me.  [Exit. 

Fab,  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a 
pension  of  thousands  to  be  paid  from  the  Sophy  ^.. 

Sir  To.  I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this  device. 

Sir  And.  So  could  I  too. 

Sir  To.  And  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her,  but 
such  another  jest. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  And.  Nor  I  neither. 

Fab.  Here  comes  my  noble  gull-catcher. 

Sir  To.  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o'  my  neck? 

Sir  And.  Or  o'  mine  either  ? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip  *S 
and  become  thy  bond-slave? 

Sir  And.  Ffaith,  or  I  either. 

Sir  To.  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a  dream, 
that,  when  the  image  of  it  leaves  him,  he  must  run 
mad. 

Mar.  Nay,  but  say  true ;  does  it  work  upon  him  ? 

Sir  To.  Like  aqua-vitae  with  a  midwife. 

Mar.  If  you  will  then  see  the  fruits  of  the  sport, 
mark  his  first  approach  before  my  lady:  he  will 
come  to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and  'tis  a  colour  she 

^  Alluding  to  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  who  was  just  returned  in  the 
character  of  ambassador  from  the  Sophy.  He  boasted  of  the  great 
rewards  he  had  receired,  and  lived  in  London  with  the  utmost 
splendour. 

^*  An  old  game  played  with  dice  or  tables.  Thus  in  MaohiaveFs 
Dog.    Sig.  B.  4to.  1617. 

'  But  leaving  cards,  let's  go  to  dice  awhile, 
To  passage  ireitrippe,  hazard,  or  mamchance,' 
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abhors;  and  cross-gartered,  a  fashion  she  detests; 
and  he  will  smile  upon  her,  which  will  now  be  so 
unsuitable  to  her  disposition,  being  addicted  to  a 
melancholy  as  she  is,  that  it  cannot  but  turn  him  into 
a  notable  contempt :  if  you  will  see  it,  follow  me. 

Sir  To,  To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thou  most  excel- 
lent devil  of  wit ! 

Sir  And.  I'll  make  one  too.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.     OHvia's  Gardm. 

Enter  Viola,  aroc^  Clown  with  a  tabor. 

Vio.  Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  musick:  Dost 
thou  Hve  by  thy  tabor  *  ? 

Clo.  No,  sir,  I  live  by  the  church. 

Vio.  Art  thou  a  churchman? 

Ch.  No  such  matter,  sir;  I  do  live  by  the  church : 
for  I  do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house  doth  stand 
by  the  church. 

Vio.  So  thou  may'st  say,  the  king  lies  by  a  beg- 
'  gar,  if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him :  or,  the  church  stands 
by  thy  tabor,  if  thy  tabor  stand  by  the  church. 

Clo.  You  have  said,  sir. — To  see  this  age ! — A 
sentence  is  but  a  cheveriF  glove  to  a  good  wit;  How 
quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward ! 

Vio.  Nay,  that's  certain ;  they,  that  dally  nicely 
with  words,  may  quickly  make  them  wanton. 

'  TarletOD,  in  a  print  before  his  Jests,  4to.  1611,  is  represented 
with  a  Tabor.  Bnt  the  instrament  is  found  in  the  haqds  of  fools, 
long  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare. 

^  Kid.  Raj  has  a  proverb  '  He  hath  a  conscience  like  a  cA«- 
verd's  skin.'      See  note  on  K.  Henry  VIII.  Act  ii.  Sc.  4.  .. 
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Clo»  I  would,  therefore,  my  sister  had  had  no 
name,  sir. 

Vio.  Why,  man?    . 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  her  name's  a  word;  and  te  dally 
with  that  word,  might  make  my  sister  wanton :  But, 
indeed,  words  are  very  rascals,  since  bonds  dis- 
graced them. 

Vio.  Thy  reason,  man? 

Clo,  Troth,  sir,  I  can  yield  you  none  without 
words ;  and  words  are  grown  so  false,  I  am  loath 
to  prove  reason  with  them. 

Vio,  I  warrant,  thou  art  a  merry  fellow,  and  carest 
for  nothing. 

Clo.  Not  so,  sir,  I  do  care  for  something :  but  in 
my  conscience,  sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you ;  if  that 
be  to  care  for  nothing,  sir,  I  would  it  would  make 
you  invisible. 

Vio.  Art  not  thou  the  lady  Olivia's  fool  ? 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir ;  the  lady  Olivia  has  no  folly : 
she  will  keep  no  fool,  sir,  till  she  be  married;  and 
fools  are  as  Uke  husbands,  as  pilchards  are  to  her- 
rings, the  husband's  the  bigger;  I  am,  indeed,  not 
her  fool,  but  her  corrupter  of  words. 

Vio.  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  count  Orsino's. 

Clo.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb,  like 
the  sun;  it  shines  every  where.  I  would  be  sorry, 
1^,  but  the  fool  should  be  as  oft  with  your  master, 
as  with  my  mistress :  I  think  I  saw  your  wisdom 
there. 

Vio.  Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  I'll  no  more 
with  thee.     Hold,  there's,  expenses  for  thee. 

Clo.  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair, 
send  thee  a  beard ! 

Vio.  By  my  troth,  I'll  tell  thee;  I  am  almost 
sick  for  one;  though  I  would  not  have  it  grow  on 
my  chin.     Is  thy  lady  within?  ^ 
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Clo.  Would  not  a  pair  of  these  have  bred,  sir? 

Vio,  Yes,  being  kept  together,  and  put  to  use. 

Cfo.  I  would  play  lord  Pandarus^  of  Phrygia, 
sir^  to  bring  a  Cressida  to  this  Troilus. 

Vio.  I  understand  you,  sir;  'tis  well  begg'd. 

Clo.  The  matter,  I  hope,  is  not  great,  sir,  beg- 
ging but  a  beggar;  Cressida  was  a  beggar^.  My 
lady  is  within,  sir.  I  will  construe  to  them  whence 
you  come ;  who  you  are,  and  what  you  would,  are 
out  of  my  welkin;  I  might  say,  element;  but  the 
word  is  over- worn.  [Exit, 

Vio.  This  fellow's  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ; 
And,  to  do  that  well,  craves  a  kind  of  wit : 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests. 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time ; 
And,  like  the  haggard^,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.     This  is  a  practice. 
As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art : 
Por  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit ; 
But  wise  men,  folly-fallen,  quite  taint  their  wit. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew 

Ague-cheek. 

Sir  To,  Save  you,  gentleman. 

Vio,  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  And,  Dieu  vous  garde,  monsieur, 

Vio,  Et  vous  aussi ;  voire  serviteur. 

Sir  And,  I  hope,  sir,  you  are ;  and  I  am  yours. 

^  See  the  play  of  Troilus  and  Cressida, 

*  In  Henr json's  Testament  of  Cresseid  she  is  tlius  spoken  of :— ^ 

*—  *  great  penurje 

Thou  shalt  suffer,  and  as  a  beggar  dye.' 

And  again, 

*  Tfaoa  shalt  go  begging  from  hons  to  hoas. 
With  cuppe  and  clapper  like  a  Lazarous,* 

^  A  wild  hamkt  or,  hawk  not  well  trained. 
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Sir  To,  Will  you  encounter  the  house?  my  niece 
is  desirous  you  should  enter,  if  your  trade  be  to  her. 

Vio.  I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir:  I  mean,  she 
is  the  list^  of  my  voyage. 

Sir  To.  Taste^  your  legs,  sir,  put  them  to  motion. 

Vio,  My  legs  do  better  understand  me,  sir,  than 
I  understand  what  you  mean  by  bidding  .me  taste 
my  legs. 

Sir  To,  I  mean,  to  go,  sir,  to  enter. 

Vio,  I  will  answer  you  with  gait  and  entrance: 
.But  we  are  prevented®. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 

Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  the  heavens  rain 
odours  on  you ! 

Sir  And,  That  youth's  a  rare  courtier !  Rain 
odours!  well. 

Vio,  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  your 
own  most  pregnant^  and  vouchsafed  ear. 

Sir  And,  Odours,  pregnant,  and  vouchsafed: — 
I'll  get  'em  all  three  ready. 

OH,  Let  the  garden  door  be  shut,  and  leave  me 
to  my  hearing. 

[Exeunt  SirToby,  Sir  Andrew,  aiui  Maria. 
Give  me  your  hand,  sir. 

Vio,  My  duty,  madam,  and  most  humble  service. 

OH,  What  is  your  name  ? 

Vio,  Cesario  is  your  servant's  name,  fair  princess. 

OH,  My  servant,  sir  !  Twas  never  merry  world, 

^  Bound,  limit. 

"^  In  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  a  similar  expression  occurs, 
T.  462.  *  TEYSAI  Trjg 9vpaQ.*  i.e.  taste  the  door,  knock  geqt|j 
at  it. 

^  i.e.  our  purpose  is  anticipated.  So  in  the  119th  Psalm, 
'  Mine  eyes  prevent  the  night-watches.' 

^  i.  e.  ready,  appreheruive ;  vouchsafed,  for  vouchsajiag. 
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Since  lowly  feigning  was  call'd  compliment; 
You  are  servant  to  the  count  Orsino,  youth. 

Vio.  And  he  is  yours,  and  his  must  needs  be  yours ; 
Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant,  madam. 

OH.  For  him,  I  think  not  on  him :  for  his  thoughts, 
'Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fill'd  with  me  I 

Vio*  Madam,  I  come  to  whet  your  gentle  thoughts 
On  his  behalf: — 

on.  O,  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you ; 

I  bade  you  never  speak  again  of  him : 
But,  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 
I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that. 
Than  musick  from  the  spheres. 

Vio.  Dear  lady, 

OH.  Give  me  leave,  'beseech  you :  I  did  send, 
After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  here^^, 
A  ring  in  chase  of  you ;  so  did  I  abuse 
Myself,  my  servant,  and,  I  fear  me,  you : 
Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit. 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameful  cunning. 
Which  you  knew  none  of  yours :  What  might  you 

think? 
Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake. 
And  baited  it  with  all  the  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  think?  To  one  / of  your 

receiving  ^^ 
Enough  is  shown;  a  Cyprus ^^,  not  a  bosom. 
Hides  my  heart :  So  let  me  hear  you  speak. 

Vio.  I  pity  you. 

OH,  That's  a  degree  to  love. 

Vio.  No,  not  a  grise^^;  for  'tis  a  vulgar^*  proof. 
That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies. 

^®  i.  e.  after  the  enchantment  yoar  presence  worked  in  my  affec- 
tions. 

'^  Ready  apprehension.    '  *'  i.e.  a  thin  veil  of  crape  or  Cyprus. 
*^  Step.  **  Common. 

VOL.  I.  H  H 
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OIL  Why,  then,  methinks,  'tis  time  to  smile  again; 

0  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud ! 
If  one  should  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 
To  fall  before  the  lion,  than  the  wolf? 

[Clock  Orikes. 
The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time. — 
Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  you : 
And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest, 
Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man : 
There  lies  your  way,  due  west. 

Vio.  Then  westward-hoe: 

Grace,  and  good  disposition  'tend  your  ladyship ! 
You'll  nothing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me  ? 

OH.  Stay: 

1  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  what  thou  think*st  of  me. 

Vio,  That  you  do  think,  you  are  not  what  you  are. 

OH,  If  I  Ihink  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you. 

Vio,  Then  think  you  right;  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

OH,  I  would  you  were  as  I  would  have  you  be! 

Vio,  Would  it  be  better,  madam,  than  I  am, 
I  wish  it  might;  for  now  I  am  your  fool. 

OH,  O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip ! 
A  murd'rous  guilt  shows  not  itself  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid :  love's  night  is  noon. 
Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring. 
By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee  so,  that,  maugre  ^^  all  thy  pride. 
Nor  wit,  nor  reason,  can  my  passion  hide. 
Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause, 
Por,  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause : 
But,  rather,  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter : 
Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought,  is  better. 

Vio,  By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth, 
I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth, 

'*  In  spite  of:  from  the  Frenoh  mtUgr6, 
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And  that  no  woman  has;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone. 
And  so  adieu,  .good  madam ;  never  more 
Will  I  my  master *s  tears  to  you  deplore. 

OH.  Yet  come  again :  for  thou,  perhaps,  may'st 
move 
That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.    A  Room  in  01ivia'«  Hauge. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek,  and  Pabian. 

Sir  And.  No,  faith,  I'll  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 

Sir  To.  Thy  reason,  dear  venom,  give  thy  reason. 

Fab.  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason.  Sir  An- 
drew. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more  fa- 
vours to  the  count's  serving  man,  than  ever  she  be- 
stowed upon  me ;  I  saw't  i'the  orchard. 

Sir  To.  Did  she  see  thee  the  while,  old  boy  ?  tell 
me  that. 

Sir  And.  As  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 

Fah.  This  was  a  great  argument  of  love  in  her 
toward  you. 

Sir  And.  "flight !  will  you  make  an  ass  o'me  ? 

Fah.  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the  oaths 
of  judgment  and  reason. 

Sir  To.  And  they  have  been  grand  jury-men, 
since  before  Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Fah.  She  did  show  favour  to  the  youth  in  your 
sight,  only  to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dor- 
mouse valour,  to  put  fire  in  your  heart,  and  brim- 
stone in  your  liver :  You  should  then  have  accosted 
her;  and  with  some  excellent  jests,  fire-new  from 
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the  mint,  y6u  should  iiave  banged  the  youth  into 
dumbness.  This  was  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and 
this  was  baulked :  the  double  gilt  of.  this  opportu- 
nity you  let  time  wash  off,  and  you  are  now  sailed 
into  the  north  of  my  lady's  o^union ;  where  you  will 
hang  like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  beard,  unless 
you  do  redeem  it  by  some  laudable  attempt,  either  of 
valour,  or  policy. 

Sir  And.  And't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  va- 
lour; for  policy  I  hate :  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist^ 
as  a  politician. 

Sir  To.  Why  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the 
basis  of  valour.  Chsdlenge  me  the  count's  youth  to 
fight  with  him ;  hurt  him  in  eleven  places ;  my  niece 
shall  take  note  of  it:  and  assure  thyself,  there  is  no 
love-broker  in  the  world  can  more  prevail  in  man's 
commendation  with  woman,  than  report  of  valour. 

Fab.  There  is  no  way  but  this.  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And,  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a  challenge 
to  him  ? 

Sir  To,  Go,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand ;  be  curst^ 
and  brief;  it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  elo- 
quent, and  full.  of.  invention:  taunt  him  with  the 
licence  of  ink:  if  thou  tkou^st^  him  some  thrice,  it 
shall  not  be  amiss ;  and  as  many  lies  as  will  lie  in  thy 
sheet  of. paper,,  although  the  sheet  were  big  enough 

*  The  Broumisis  were  so  called  from  Mr.  Robert  Browne,  a 
noted  separatist,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  They  seem  to  have 
been  the  eonstant  objects  of  popular,  satire. 

^  '  Be  curst  and  brief.'     Curst  is  cross,  froward,  petulant. 

^  Sfaakspeare  is  thought  to  have  had  Lord  Coke  in  his  mind, 
whose  virulent  abuse  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  his  trial  was  oon- 
vejed  in  a  series  of  thoo's.*  .  His  resentment  against  the  flagrant 
conduct  of  the  attorney  general  on  this  occasion  was.  probably 
heightened  by  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of 
players  in  his  charge  at  Norwich,  and  the  severity  h^  was  idwajs 
willing  to  exert  )ig^St:them. 
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for  the  bed  of  Ware  ^  in  England,  set  'em  down ; 
go,  about  it.  Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink ; 
though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen,  no  matter: 
About  it. 

Sir  And.  Where  shall  I  find  you  ? 

Sir  To,  We'll  call  thee  at  the  cubiculo^:  Go. 

[Exit  Sir  Andrew. 

Fab.  This  is  a  dear  manakin  to  you.  Sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad;  some  two 
thousand  strong,^  or  so. 

Fab.  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  from  him :  but 
you'll  not  deliver  it. 

Sir  To.  Never  trust  me  then  !  and  by  all  means 
stir  on  the  youth  to  an  answer.  I  think,  oxen  and 
wainropes^  cannot  hale  them  together.  For  An- 
drew, if  he  were  opened,  and  you  find  so  much  blood 
in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea,  I'll  eat  the 
rest  of  the  anatomy. 

Fab.  And  his  opposite*^,  the  youth,  bears  in  his 
visage  no  great  presage  of  cruelty. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Look,  where  the  youngest  wren  of  nine® 
comes. 

Mar.  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh 
yourselves  into  stitches,  follow  me :  yon'  gull  Med- 
volio  is  turned  heathen,  a  very  renegado ;  for  there 
is  no  Christian,  that  means  to  be  saved  by  believing 
rightly,  can  ever  believe  such  impossible  passages 
of  grossness.     He's  in  yellow  stockings. 

*  This  carious  piece  of  fnrnitiire  was  a  few  years  since  still  in 
being  at  one  of  the  inns  in  that  town.  It  was  reported  to  be 
twelve  feet  sqnare,  and  capable  of  holding  twenty-fonr  persons. 

'  Chamber.  ^  Waggon  ropes.  ^  i.  e.  adversary. 

^  The  wren  generally  lays  nine  or  ten  eggs,  and  the  last  hatched 
birds  are  nsnally  the  smallest  of  the  brood.  The  boy  who  played 
Maria's  part  was  probably  of  diminntive  size. 
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Sir  To.  And  cross-gartered? 

Mar,^  Most  yillanously ;  like  a  pedant  that  keeps 
a  school  i'the  church. — I  have  dogged  him,  like  his 
murderer :  He  does  obey  every  point  of  the  letter 
that  I  dropped  to  betray  him.  He  does  smile  liis 
face  into  more  lines,  than  are  in  the  new  map,  with 
the  augmentation  of  the  Indies^:  you  have  not  seen 
such  a  thing  as  'tis;  I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling 
things  at. him.  I  know,  my  lady  will  strike  him;  if 
she  do,  he'll  smile,  and  take't  for  a  great  favour. 

Sir.  To.  Come,  bring  us,  bring  us  where  he  is. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     A  Street. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Seb.  I  would  not,  by  my  will,  have  troubled  you; 
But,  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains, 
I  .will  no  further  chide  you. 

Ant.  I  could  not  stay  behind  you;  my  desire,  . 
More  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth ; 
And  not  all  love  to  see  you  (though  so  much 
As  might  have  drawn  one  to  a  longer  voyage), 
But  jealousy  what  might  befall  your  travel. 
Being  skilless  in  these  parts ;  which,  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided  and  unfriended,  often  prove  - 
Rough  and  unhospitable :  My  willing  love. 
The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear. 
Set  forth  in  your  pursuit. 

Seb.  My  kind  Antonio,  < 

I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but,  thanks, 
Ai^d  thanks,  and  ever  .thanks :  Often  good  turns  . 

^  blading  to  a  Map  engraved  for  the  English  translation  of 
Idnschoten's  Voyage,  published  in  1598.  This  map  is  maltillneal 
in  the  extreme,  and  is  the  first  in  which  the  Eastern  Islands  are 
included. 
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Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay :  *^ 
But,  were  my  worth  ^,  as  is  my  conscience,  finn; 
You  should  find  better  dealing.     What's  to  do? 
Shall  we  go  see  the  reliques  of  this  town  ? 

AnL  To-morrow,  sir;   best,  first,  go  see  your 
lodging. 

Seb,\l  am  not  weary,  and  'tis  long  to  night; 
I  pray  you,  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
WTith  the  memoricds,  and  the  tlungs  of  fame. 
That  do  renown  this  city. 

Ant.  'Would  you'd  pardon  me ; 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets : 
Once,  in  a  sea-fight,  'gainst  the  Count  his  galleys, 
I  did  some  seinrice ;  of  such  note,  indeed. 
That,  were  I  ta'en  here,  it  would  scarce  be  answer'd. 

Seb,  Belike,  you  slew  great  number  of  his  people. 

Ant.  The  offence  is  not  of  such  a  bloody  nature; 
Albeit  the  quality  of  the  time,  and  quarrel. 
Might  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument. 
It  might  have  since  been  answer'd  in  repaying  - 
What  we  took  from  them;  which,  for  traffick's  sake^ 
Most  of  our  city  did :  only  myself  stood  out : 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed^  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear. 

Seb.  Do  not  then  walk  too  open. 

Ant.  It  doth  not  fit  me.     Hold,  sir,  here's  my 
purse : 
In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant, 
Is  best  to  lodge :  I  will  bespeak  our  diet. 
Whiles  you  beguile  the  time,  and  .feed  your  know^- 

ledge, 
With  viewing  of  the  town ;  there  shall  you  have  me. 

Seb.  Why  I  your  purse? 

Arpt.  H3,ply,  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 

*  Wealth,  or  CDTtiuie. 

^  Lapsed y  for  lapsing  er  transgressing.    See  note  ob  Hamlet, 
Act  ui.  Sc.  4. 
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You  have  desire  to  purchase;  and  your  store, 
I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir. 

Seb,  I'll  be  your  purse-bearer,  and  leave  you  for 
An  hour. 

Ant.        To  the  Elephant — 

Seb,  I  do  remember. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.     OUvia's  Garden. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 

OIL  I  have  sent  after  him :  He  says  he'll  come; 
How  shall  I  feast  him?  what  bestow  on  him? 
Eor  youth  is  bought  more  oft,  than  begg'd,  or  bor- 
rowed. 

I  speak  too  loud. 

Where  is  Malvolio  ? — he  is  sad,  and  civil  ^, 
And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes; — 
Where  is  Malvolio  ? 

Mar.  He's  coining,  madam;  but  in  very  strange 
manner.    He  is  sure  possessed,  madam. 

OH,  Why,  what's  the  matter?  does  he  rave? 

Mar.  No,  madam,  he  does  nothing  but  smile: 
your  ladyship  were  best  to  have  some  guard  about 
you,  if  he  come ;  for,  sure,  the  man  is  tainted  in  his 
wits. 

OH.  Go  call  him  hither. — I'm  as  mad  as  he. 
If  sad  an4  merry  madness  equal  be. — 

Enter  Malvolio. 

How  now,  Malvolio  ? 
Mai.  Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho.     [Smiles  fantastically. 


1  ( 


he  is  sad  and  civU.*    That  is  serious  Bad  grave,  or 


solemn.    Thas  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 
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OH.  Smil'st  thou  ? 
I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad^  occasion. 

Mai.  Sad,  lady  ?  I  could  be  sad :  This  does  make 
some  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross-gartering : 
But  what  of  that,  if  it  please  the  eye  of  one,  it  is 
with  me  as  the  very  true  sonnet  is :  Please  one,  and 
please  all. 

Oli.  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man?  what  is  the 
matter  with  thee  ? 

Mai.  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in- 
my  legs :  It  did  come  to  his  hands,  and  commands 
shall  be  executed.     I  think,  we  do  know  the  sweet 
Roman  hand. 

Oli.  Wilt  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio? 

Mai.  To  bed?  ay,  sweet-heart;  and  I'll  come 
to  thee. 

Oli.  God  comfort  thee !  Why  dost  thou  smile  so, 
and  kiss  thy  hand  so  oft? 

Mar.  Hpw  do  you,  Malvolio? 

Mai.  At  your  request?  Yes;  Nightingales  an- 
swer daws. 

Mar.  Why  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous  bold- 
ness before  my  lady  ? 

Mai.  Be  not  afr(^id  of  greatness: — ^Twas  well 
writ. 

Oli.  What  meanest  thou  by  that,  Malvolio? 

Mai.  Some  are  bom  great, — 

Oli.  Ha? 

Mai.  Some  achieve  greatness, — 

Oli.  What  say'st  thou? 

Mai.  And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them, 

Oli.  Heaven  restore  thee ! 

Mai.  Bhnember,  who  commended  thy  yellow  stock- 
ings ; — 

Oli.  Thy  yellow  stockings  ? 

Mai.  And  wished  to  see  thee  cross-gartered. 

*  Grave. 
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on.  Cross-gartered? 

MaL  Go  to:  thou  art  made,  if  thou  dedrest  to  he 
jo; — 

OIL  Am  I  made  ? 

MaL  If  not t  let  me  see  thee  a  servant  stUl. 

OIL  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness  ^ 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madamj  the  young  gentleman  of  the  count 
Orsino's  is  returned ;  I  could  hardly  entreat  him 
back :  he  attends  your  ladyship's  pleasure. 

OIL  111  come  to  him.  [Exit  Servant]  Good 
Maria,  let  this  fellow  be  looked  to.  TVhere's  my 
cousin  Toby  ?  Let  some  of  my  people  have  a  spe- 
cial care  of  him;  I  would  not  have  him  miscarry 
for  the  half  of  my  dowry. 

[Exeunt  Olivia  and  Maria. 

MaL  Oh,  ho!  do  you  come  near  me  now?  no 
worse  man  than  Sir  Toby  to  look  to  me  ?  This  con- 
curs directly  with  the  letter :  she  sends  him  on  pur- 
pose, that  I  may  appear  stubborn  to  him ;  for  she 
incites  me  to  that  in  the  letter.  Cast  thy  humble 
slough,  says  she ;  be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly 
with  servants, — let  thy  tongue  tang  with  arguments 
of  state, — put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity  ; — 
and,  consequently,  sets  down  the  manner  how;  as, 
a  sad  face,  a  reverend  carriage,  a  slow  tongue,  in 
the  habit  of  some  sir  of  note,  and  so  forth.  I  have 
limed  her^;  but  it  is  Jove's  doing,  and  Jove  make 
me  thankful !  And,  when  she  went  away  now.  Let 
this  fellow  be  looked  to:  Fellow^!  not  Malvolio,  nor 
after  my  degree,  but  fellow.     Why,  every  thing  ad- 

'  '  'Tis  midsazniner  moon  with  joa'  was  a  proyerbial  phrase 
slgnifjing  jou  are  mad.  It  was  an  ancient  opinion  that  hot  wea- 
ther affected  the  brain. 

*  Caaght  her  as  a  bird  with  birdlime. 

*  Malyolio  takes  Che  word  in  its  old  fayonrable  sense  of  com- 
panian. 
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heres  together ;  that  no  dram  of  a  scruple,  no  scru- 
ple of  a  scruple,  no  obstacle,  no  incredulous  or  un- 
safe circumstance, — What  can  be  said  ?  Nothing 
that  can  be,  can  come  between  me  and  Ihe  fuU  pros- 
pect of  my  hopes.  Well,  Jove,  not  I,  is  the  doer 
of  this,  and  he  is  to  be  thanked. 

Re-enter  Maria,  with  Sir  Toby  Belch  and 

Fabian. 

Sir  To,  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of  sanc- 
tity ?  If  all  the  devils  in  hell  be  drawn  in  little,  and 
Legion  himself  possessed  him,  yet  I'll  speak  to  him. 

Fab.  Here  he  is,  here  he  is : — How  is't  with  you, 
sir?  how  is't  with  you,  man? 

Mai,  Go  off:  I  discard  you;  let  me  enjoy  my 
private;  go  off. 

Mar,  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within 
him !  did  not  I  tell  you  ? — Sir  Toby,  my  lady  prays 
you  to  have  a  care  of  him. 

Mai,  Ah,  ha  I  does  she  so  ? 

Sir  To,  Go  to,  go  to;  peace,  peace,  we  must 
deal  gently  with  him;  let  me  alone.  How  do  you, 
Malvolio  ?  how  is't  with  you  ?  What  man !  defy  tibe 
devil ;  consider,  he's  an  enemy  to  niankihd. 

Mai,  Do  you  know  what  you  say  ? 

Mar,  La  you,  an  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil,  how 
he  takes  it  at  heart !  Pray  God,  he  be  not  bewitcbied ! 

Fab,  Carry  his  water  to  the  wise  ^omah. 

Mar,  Many,  and  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow 
morning,  if  I  live.  My  lady  would  not  lose  him  for 
more  than  111  say. 

Mai.  How  now,  mistress  ? 

Mar,  Olord! 

Sir  To,  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace ;  this  is  not  the 
way :  Do  you  not  see,  you  move  him;  let  me* alone 
with  him. 
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Fab,  No  way  but  gentleness ;  gently,  gently :  the 
fiend  is  rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly  used. 

Sir  To,  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock^?  how  dost 
thou,  chuck  ? 

Mai,  Su-? 

;S^ir  To.  Ay,  biddy,  come  with  me.  Whatrmai! 
'tis  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit ^  with  Satan: 
Hang  him,  foul  collier^! 

Mar,  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers ;  good  Sir  Toby, 
get  him  to  pray. 

MaL  My  prayers,  minx? 

Mar,  No,  I  warrant  you,  he  will  not  hear  of  god- 
liness. 

Mai,  Go,  hang  yourselves  all !  you  are  idle  shal- 
low things :  I  am  not  of  your  element ;  you  shall 
know  more  hereafter.  [Exit, 

Sir  To.  Is't  possible? 

Fab,  If  this  were  played  upon  a  stage  now,  I 
could  condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 

Sir  To,  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  infection 
of  the  device,  man. 

Mar,  Nay,  pursue  him  now ;  lest  the  device  take 
air,  and  taint. 

Fab,  Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad,  indeed. 

Mar,  The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sir  To,  Come,  we'll  have  him  in  a  dark  room^, 
and  bound.  My  niece  is  already  in  the  belief  that 
he  is  mad ;  we  may  carry  it  thus,  for  our  pleasure, 

«  See  Winter's  Tale,  Act  i.  So.  2,  Note  15. 

^  A  play  among  boys. 

®  Collier  was  in  Shakspeare's  time  a  tenn  of  the  highest  re* 
proach.  The  coal  venders  were  in  bad  repute,  not  only  from  the 
blackness  of  their  appearance,  bat  that  many  of  them  were  also 
great  cheats.  The  devil  is  called  collier  for  his  blackness.  Hence 
the  proverb  '  Like  will  to  like,  as  the  devil. vriih  the  collier  J 

^  The  reason  for  patting  him  in  a  dark  room  was  to  make  him 
believe  he  was  mad,  a  mad  house  seems  formerly  to  have  been 
called  a  dark  hotise. 
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and  his  penance,  till  our  very  pastime,  tired  oiit  of 
breath,  prompt  us  to  have  mercy  on  him :  at  which 
time,  we  will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown 
thee  for  a  finder  of  madmen.     But  see,  but  see. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

Fab,  More  matter  for  a  May  morning^®. 

Sir  And.  Here's  the  challenge,  read  it;  I  war- 
rant there's  vinegar  and  pepper  ib't. 

Fab,  Is't  so  saucy  ? 

Sir  And.  Ay,  is  it,  I  warrant  him :  do  but  read. 

Sir  To.  Give  me.  [Reads.]  Youth,  whatsoever 
thou  art,  thou  art  but  a  scurvy  fellow. 

Fab.  Good,  and  valiant. 

Sir  To.  Wonder  not,  nor  admire  7wt  in  thy  mind, 
why  I  do  call  thee  so,  for  I  will  show  thee  no  reason  for*  t. 

Fab.  A  good  note :  that  keeps  you  from  the  blow 
of  the  law. 

Sir  To.  Thou  comest  to  the  lady  Olivia,  and  in 
my  sight  she  uses  thee  kindly:  but  thou  liest  in  thy 
throat,  that  is  not  the  matter  I  challenge  thee  for. 

Fab.  Very  brief,  and  exceeding  good  sense-less. 

Sir  To.  /  will  way-lay  thee  going  home ;  where  if 
it  be  thy  chance  to  kill  me, — 

Fab.  Good. 

Sir  To.   Thou  killest  me  like  a  rogue  and  a  villain. 

Fab.  Still  you  keep  o'the  windy  side  of  the  law: 
Good. 

Sir  To.  Fare  thee  well:  And  God  have  mercy  upon 
one  of  our  souls!  He  mdy  have  mercy  upon  mine; 
but  my  hope  is  better,  and  so  look  to  thyself.     Thy 

friend,  as  thou  usest  him,  and  thy  sworn  enemy.-' 

Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

*^  It  was  nsaal  on  the  First  of  May  to  exhibit  metrical  inter* 
Indes  of  the  cottiio  kind,  as  well  as  other  sports,  soch  as  the  Morri* 
Dance. 

VOL.  I.  II 
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Sir  To.  If  this  letter  move  him  not,  his  legs  can- 
not :  1*11  give't  him. 

Mar.  You  may  have  very  fit  occasion  for't;  he 
is  now  in  some  conmierce  with  my  lady,  and  will  hy 
and  by  depart. 

Sir  To,  Go,  Sir  Andrew;  scout  me  iPor  him  at  the 
corner  of  the  orchard,  like  a  bum-bailiff:  so  soon  as 
ever  thou  seest  him,  draw;  and,  as  thou  drawest, 
swear  horrible  ^^;  for  it  comes  to  pass  oft,  that  a 
terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent  sharply 
twanged  off,  gives  manhood  more  approbation  dian 
ever  proof  itself  would  have  earned  him.     Away. 

Sir  And,  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing.  [.Ert^. 

Sir  To,  Now  will  not  I  deliver  his  letter :  for  the 
behaviour  of  the  young  gentleman  gives  him  out  to 
be  of  good  capacity  and  breeding ;  his  employment 
between  his  lord  and  my  niece  <ionfirms  no  less; 
therefore  this  letter,  being  so  excellently  ignorant, 
will  breed  no  terror  in  tibe  youth,  he  will  find  it 
comes  from  a  clodpole.  But,  sir,  I  will  deliver  his 
challenge  by  word  of  mouth;  set  upon  Ague-cheek 
a  notable  report  of  valour ;  and  drive  the  gentleman 
(as  I  know  his  youth  will  aptly  receive  it)  into  a 
most  hideous  opinion  of  his  rage,  skill,  fury,  and  im- 
petuosity. This  will  so  fright  them  both,  that  they 
will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  cockatrices. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Viola. 

Fab,  Here  he  comes  with  your  niece :  give  tibem 
way,  till  he  take  leave,  and  presently  after  him. 

Sir  To*  I  will  meditate  the  while  upon  some  hor- 
rid  message  for  a  challenge. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Fabian,  and  Maria. 

OH,  I  have  said  too  n[iuch  unto  a  heart  of  stone, 

"  Adjectiyes  are  often  used  bjr  Shakspeare  and  his  coteropora- 
ries  adTerbially. 
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And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  ^  out : 
There's  something  in  me,  that  reproves  my  fault ; 
But  such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is, 
That  it  but  mocks  reproof. 

Vio,  With  the  same  'haviour  that  your  passion 
bears, 
Go  on  my  master's  griefs. 

OIL  Here,  wear  this  jeweP^  for  me,  'tis  my  pic- 
ture; 
Refuse  it  not,  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you : 
And,  I  beseech  you,  come  again  to-morrow. 
What  shall  you  ask  of  me  that  I'll  deny, 
That,  honour  sav'd,  may  upon  asking  give  ? 

Vio.  Nothing  but  this,  your  true  love  for  my 
master. 

OH.  How  with  mine  honour  may  I  give  him  that 
Which  I  have  given  to  you? 

Vio.  I  will  acquit  you. 

OH.  Well,  come  again  to-morrow :  Fare  thee  well ; 
A  fiend,  like  thee,  might  bear  my  soul  to  hell.  [Exit... 

Re-enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Gentleman,  God  save  thee. 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  To.  That  defence  thou  hast,  betake  thee  to't: 
of  what  nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast  done  him» 
I  know  not;  but  thy  intercepter,  full  of  despight, 
bloody  as  the  hunter,  attends  thee  at  the  orchard 
end :  dismount  thy  tuck  ^*,  be  yare  ^^  in  thy  prepara- 
tion, for  thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful,  and  deadly. 

Vio.  You  mistake,  sir ;  I  am  sure  no  man  hath 
any  quarrel  to  me ;  my  remembrance  is  very  free  and 
clear  from  any  image  of  o£fence  done  to  any  man. 

^*  Unoautioaslj. 

^^  jewel  ancieotly  signified  any  precious  onianieot  of  saperfhiitjr. 

^*  Rapier*  ^  Readj,  nimble. 
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Sir  To.  You'll -find  it  otherwise,  I  assure  you: 
therefore,  if  you  hold  your  life  at  any  price,  betake 
you  to  your  guard;  for  your  opposite  hath  in  him 
what  youth,  strength,  skill,  and  wrath,  can  furnish 
man  withal. 

Vio.  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  is  he? 

Sir  To,  He  is  knight,  dubbed  with  unhatehed 
rapier,  and  on  carpet  consideration^^;  but  he  is  a 
devil  in  private  brawl :  souls  and  bodies  hath  he  di- 
vorced three ;  and  his  incensement  at  this  moment 
is  so  implacable,  that  satisfaction  can  be  none  but 
by  pangs  of  death  and  sepulchre :  hob,  nob^^,  is  his 
word ;  give't,  or  take't. 

Via.  I  will  return  again  into  the  house,  and  de- 
sire some  conduct  of  the  lady.  I  am  no  fighter.  I 
have  heard  of  some  kind  of  men,  that  put  quarrels 
purposely  on  others,  to  taste  their  valour :  belike, 
this  is  a  man  of  that  quirk  ^^. 

Sir  To.  Sir,  no ;  his  indignation  derives  itself  out 
of  a  very  competent  injury ;  therefore,  get  you  on, 
and  give  him  his  desire.  Back  you  shall  not  to  the 
house,  unless  you  undertake  that  with  me,  which 
with  as  much  safety  you  might  answer  him :  there- 
fore on,  or  strip  your  sword  stark  naked ;  for  med- 
dle you  must,  that's  certain,  or  forswear  to  wear 
iron  about  you. 

Vio.  This  is  as  uncivil,  as  strange.  I  beseech 
you,  do  me  this  courteous  office,  as  to  know  of  the 

^6  i.  e.  iie  is  a  carpet-knight  not  dabbed  in  the  field,  bat  on  some 
peaceable  occasion ;  unhatch'd  was  probably  used  in  the  sense  of 
unhitck^d.  Bat  perhaps  we  should  read  an  hatched  rapisr,  i.  e.  a 
rapier  the  hilt  of  which  was  enriched  with  silver  or  gold. 

'^  A  corraption  most  probably  of  hab  or  nab :  have  or  have  not, 
hit  or  miss,  at  a  yentore.  Quasi,  havey  or  n'ave,  i.  e.  have  not 
from  the  Saxon  habban,  to  have :  nabban,  not  to  have.  So,  in 
Holinshed's  description  of  Ireland,  '  The  citizens  in  their  rage 
shot  habbe  or  nabbe.* 

»8  Sort. 
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knight  what  my  offence  to  him  is ;  it  is  something^ 
of  my  negligence,  nothing  of  my  purpose. 

Sir  To.  I  will  do  so.  Signior  Fabian,  stay  you 
by  this  gentleman  till  my  return.  [Exit  Sir  Toby. 

Fto.  Pray  you,  sir,  do  you  know  of  this  matter? 

jFa6.  I  know  the  knight  is  incensed  against  you, 
even  .to  a  mortal  arbitrement^^;  but  nothing  of  the 
circumstance  more. 

Fto.  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Fab,  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to  read 
him  by  his  form,  as  you  are  like  to  find  him  in  the 
proof  of  his  valour.  He  is,  indeed,  sir,  the  most 
skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite  ^  that  you  could 
possibly*  have  found  in  any  part  of  lUyria:  Will 
you  walk  towards  him  ?  I  will  make  your  peace  with 
him,  if  I  can. 

Vio.  I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for't:  I  am 
one,  that  would  rather  go  with  sir  priest,  than  sir 
knight:  I  care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my  met- 
tle. [Exeunt^ 

Re-enter  Sir  Toby,  with  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  To,  Why,  man,  he's  a  very  devil  ^^;  I  have 
not  seen  such  a  firago  ^^.  I  had  a  pass  with  him, 
rapier,  scabbard,  and  all,  and  he  gives  me  the  stuck- 
in^,  with  such  a  mortal  motion,  that  it  is  inevitable; 
and  on  the  answer,  he  pays  you  ^*  as  surely  as  your 
feet  hit  the  ground  they  step  on :  They  say,  he  has 
been  fencer  to  the  Sophy. 

"  DecisioD.  *  Adversary. 

^*  Shakspeare  may  have  canght  a  bint  for  this  scene  from  the 
behaviour  of  Sir  John  Daw  and  Sir  A.  LaFoole  in  Jonson's  Silent 
Woman,  which  was  printed  in  1609. 

^  Firagoy  for  virago.  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  I  have 
never  seen  the  most  farioas  woman  so  obstreperoas  and  violent  as 
he  is. 

^  A  corraption  of  stocctUat  an  Italian  term  in  fencing. 

^  1.  e.  hits  you. 

11  2 
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Sir  And,  Pox  on*t,  I'll  not  meddle  with  him. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  be  pacified: 
Fabian  can  scarce  hold  him  yonder. 

^ir  And.  Plague  on't ;  an  I  thought  he  had  been 
valiant  and  so  cunning  in  fence,  I'd  have  seen  him 
damned  ere  I'd  have  challenged  him.  Let  him  let 
the  matter  slip,  and  I'll  give  him  my  horse»  grey 
Capilet. 

Sir  To.  I'll  make  the  motion :  stand  here,  make 
a  good  show  on't ;  this  shall  end  without  the  perdi- 
tion of  souls :  Marry,  I'll  ride  your  horse  as  well  as 
I  ride  you.  [Aside. 

Re-enter  Fabian  and  Viola. 

I  have  his  horse  [to  Fab.]  to  take  up  the  quarrel; 
I  have  persuaded  him,  the  youth's  a  devil. 

Fab.  He  is  as  horribly  conceited  ^  of  him ;  and 
pants,  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels. 

Sir  To.  There's  no  remedy,  sir;  he  will  fight  with 
you  for  his  oath  sake:  marry,  he  hath  better  be- 
thought him  of  his  quarrel,  and  he  finds  that  now 
scarce  to  be  worth  talking  of:  therefore  draw,  for 
the  supportance  of  his  vow;  he  protests,  he  will  not 
hurt  you. 

Vio.  Pray  God  defend  me !  A  little  thing  would 
make  me  tell  them  how  much  I  lack  of  a  man. 

[Aside. 

Fab.  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious. 

Sir  To.  Come,  Sir  Andrew,  there's  no  remedy ; 
the  gentleman  will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have  one 
bout  with  you :  he  cannot  by  the  duello  ^  avoid  it : 
but  he  has  promised  me,  as  he  is  a  gentleman  and 
a  soldier,  he  will  not  hurt  you.     Come  on ;  to't. 

Sir  Ajid.  Pray  God,  he  keep  his  oath!    [Draws. 

^  He  has  a  horrid  coooeptioD  of  bim.  ^  Laws  of  dael. 
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Enter  Antonio. 

Vio,  I  do  assure  you,  'tis  against  my  will. 

[Draws, 

AnL  Put  up  your  sword ; — If  this  young  gentleman 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me ; 
If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you.     [Drawing, 

Sir  To,  You,  sir?  why,  what  are  you? 

Ant,  One,  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do  more 
Than  you  have  heard  him  .brag  to  you  he  will. 
V     Sir  To,  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker^,  I  am 
for  you.  [Draws, 

Enter  Two  Officers. 

Fab,  O  good  Sir  Toby,  hold ;  here  come  the  offi- 
cers. 

Sir  To,  I'll  be  with  you  anon.     [To  Antonio. 

Vio,  Pray,  sir,  put  up  your  sword,  if  you  please. 

[To  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir.A'nd.  Marry,  will  I,  sir ; — and,  for  that  I  pro- 
mised you,  I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word:  He  will 
bear  you  easily ;  and  reins  well. 

1  Off,  This  is  the  man;  do  thy  office. 

2  Off,  Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
Of  count  Orsino. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

lOff.  No,  sir,  no  jot;  I  know  your  favour  well. 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head. — 
Take  him  away;  he  kiiow^,  I  know  him  well. 

Ant,  I  must  obey. — ^This  comes  with  seeking  you; 
But  there's  no  remedy^  I  shall  answer  it. 
What  will  you  do  ?  Now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse :  It  grieves  me 
Much  more,  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you. 
Than  what  befalls  myself.     You  stand  amaz'd ; 
But  be  of  comfort. 

^  i.  e.  one  who  takes  up  or  undertaieaihe  quarrel  of  another. 
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2  Off,  Come,  sir,  away. 

Ant,  I  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that  money. 

Vio.  What  money,  sir? 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  shoVd  me  here. 
And,  part,  being  prompted  by  your  pres^it  trouble, 
Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
I'll  lend  you  something :  my  having^  is  not  much; 
I'll  make  division  of  my  present  with  you : 
Hold,  there  is  half  my  coffer. 

Ant,  Will  you  deny  me  now^ 

Is't  possible,  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  ?  Do  not  tempt  my  misery. 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man. 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Vio.  I  know  of  none ; 

Nor  know  I  you  by  voice,  or  any  feature : 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man. 
Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness. 
Or  any  taint  of  vice,  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

Ant,  O  heavens  themselves ! 

2  Off,  Come,  sir,  I  pray  you  go. 

Ant,  Let  me  speak  a  little.     This  youth  thatyott 
see  here, 
I  snatch'd  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death;  , 

Reliev'd  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love, 

And  to  his  image,  which,  methought  did  promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion. 

1  Off.  What's  that  to  us?  The  time  goes  by; 
away. 

Ant.  But,  O,  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this  god  I — 
Thou  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame. — 
In  nature  there's  no  blemish,  but  the  mind ; 
None  can  be  call'd  deform'd,  but  the  unkind : 

^  i.  e,  fortoncy  possessioiiff. 
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Virtue  is  beauty ;  but  the  beauteous-eril 

Are  empty  trunks,  o'erflourished  ^  by  the  devil. 

1  Off,  The  man  grows  mad ;  away  with  him. 
Come,  come,  sir. 

Ant,  Lead  me  on.     [Exeunt  Officers  vnth  Ant. 

Vio,  Methinks,  his  words  do  from  such  passion  fly. 
That  he  believes  himself;  so  do  not  1  ^. 
Prove  true,  imagination,  O,  prove  true. 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  you ! 

Sir  To,  Come  hither,  knight;  come  hither,  Fa- 
bian ;  we'll  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  two  of  most 


sage  saws. 


Vio,  He  riaro'd  Sebastian ;  I  my  brother  know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass  ^^ ;  even  such,  and  so. 
In  favour  was  my  brother ;  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  fashion,  colour,  ornament. 
For  him  I  imitate :  O,  if  it  prove. 
Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  6resh  in  love ! 

[Exit. 

Sir  To,  A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and  more 
a  coward  than  a  hare :  his  dishonesty  appears,  in 
leaving  his  friend  here  in  necessity,  and  denying 
him ;  and  for  his  cowardship,  ask  Fabian. 

Fab,  A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  religious 
in  it. 

Sir  And,  'Slid,  I'll  after  him  again,  and  beat  him. 

Sir  To,  Do,  cuff  him  soundly,  but  never  draw 
thy  sword. 

Sir  And,  An  I  do  not.  [Exit, 

Fab,  Come,  let's  see  the  event. 

Sir  To,  I  dare  lay  any  money,  'twill  be  nothing 
yet.  [Exeunt. 

*  Tninks,  being  then  part  of  the  farniture  of  apartments,  were 
ornamented  with  scroll-work  or  fiourUhed  devices. 

^  i.  e.  I  do  not  yet  believe  myself,  when  from  this  accident,  I 
gather  hope  of  my  brother's  life. 

"  His  resemblance  turvwea  in  the  reflection  of  my  own  figure. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. .  The  Street  before  OUvia'«  Hoiue. 

Enter  Sebastian  and  Clown. 

Clo.  Will  you  make  me  believe  that  I  am  not 
sent  for  you  ? 

Seb.  Go  to,  go  to,  thou  art  a  foolbh  fellow; 
Let  me  be  clear  of  thee. 

Clo,  Well  held  out,  i'faith !  No,  I  do  not  know 
you ;  nor  I  am  not  sent  to  you  by  my  lady,  to  bid  you 
come  speak  with  her;  nor  your  name  is  not  master 
Cesario ;  nor  this  is  not  my  nose  neither. — Nothing, 
that  is  so,  is  so. 

Seb.  I  pr'ythee,  vent  thy  folly  somewhere  else; 
Thou  know'st  not  me. 

Clo.  Vent  my  folly  \  He  has  heard  that  word  of 
some  great  man,  and  now  applies  it  to  a  fool.  Vent 
my  folly !  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  tiie  world» 
will  prove  a  cockney. — I  pr'ythee  now,  ungird  thy 
strangeness,  and  tell  me  what  I  shall  vent  to  my 
lady ;  Shall  I  vent  to  her,  that  thou  art  coming? 

Seb,  I  pr'ythee,  foolish  Greek ^,  depart  from  me; 
There's  money  for  thee;  if  you  tarry  longer, 
I  shall  give  worse  payment. 

Ch,  By  my  troth,  thou  hast  an  open  hand: — 
These  wise  men  that  give  fools  money,  get  themselves 
a  good  report  after  fourteen  years'  purchase  ^. 

*  A  merry  Greek,  or  a  foolish  Greek  were  ancient  proTerbial 
eicpressions  applied  to  boon  companions,  good  fellows,  as  they 
were  called  who  spent  their  time  in  riotons  mirth.  Whether  the 
Latin  pergreecari,  of  the  same  import,  furnished  the  phrase  or  not, 
it  was  in  use  in  France  and  Italy  as  well  as  in  England. 

^  i.  e.  at  a  very  extravagant  price,  twelve  years'  purchase  being 
then  the  current  price  of  estates. 
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Enter  Sir  Andrew,  Sir  Toby,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.  Now,  sir,  have  I  met  you  again  ?  there's 
for  you.  [Striking  Sebastian. 

Seb*  Why,  there's  for  thee,  and  there,  and  there : 
Are  all  the  people  mad?    [Beating  Sir  A^ntdrew. 

Sir  To.  Hold,  sir,  or  I'll  throw  your  dagger  o'er 
the  house. 

Clo.  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  straight ;  I  would 
not  be  in  some  of  your  coats  for  two-pence. 

[Exit  Clown. 

Sir  To.  Come  on,  six*;  hold. 

[Holding  Sebastian. 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  him  alone ;  I'll  go  another  way 
to  work  with  him;  I'll  have  an  action  of  battery 
against  him,  if  there  be  any  law  in  Illyria:  though 
I  struck  him  first,  yet  it's  no  matter  for  that. 

Seb,  Let  go  thy  hand. 

Sir  To.  Come,  sir,  I  will  not  let  you  go.  Come, 
my  young  soldier,  put  up  your  iron :  you  are  well 
fleshed;  come  on. 

Seb.   I  will  be  free  from  thee.     What  wouldst 
thou  now? 
If  thou  dar'st  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy  sword. 

[Draws. 

Sir  To.  What,  what!  Nay,  then  I  must  have  an 
ounce  or  two  of  this  malapert  blood  from  you. 

[Draws. 

Enter  Olivia. 

OH.  Hold.   Toby ;  on  thy  life,  I  charge  thee,  hold. 

Sir  To.  Madam! 

OH.  Will  it  be  ever  thus  ?  Ungracious  wretch. 
Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves. 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preach'd !  out  of  my  sight ! 
Be  not  offended,  dear  Cesario*: 
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Rudesby^,  be  gone? — I  pr'ythee,  gentle  friend, 

[Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Fabian. 
Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent^ 
Against  thy  peace.     Go  with  me  to  my  house ; 
And  hear  diou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
This  ruffian  hath  botch'd  up^,  that  thou  thereby 
May'st  smile  at  this :  thou  shalt  not  choose  but  go; 
Do  not  deny  :  Beshrew^  his  soul  for  me. 
He  started  one  poor  heart  ^  of  mine  in  thee. 

Seb,  What  relish  is  in  this^?  how  runs  the  stream? 
Or  I  am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a  dream: — 
Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep ; 
If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep ! 

OIL  Nay,  come,  I  pr'ythee :  'Would  thou'dst  be 
rul'd  by  me ! 

Seb.  Madam,  I  will. 

OH.  O,  say  so,  and  so  be ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.     A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Maria  and  Clown. 

Mar.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  put  on  this  gown,  and  this 
beard;  make  him  believe,  thou  art  Sir  Topas  the 
curate ;  do  it  quickly :  I'll  call  Sir  Toby  the  whilst 

[Exit  Maria. 

Clo.  Well,  I'll  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dissemble^ 
myself  in't;  and  I  would  I  were  the  first  that  ever 

3  Rode  fellow.        *  Violence.        *  Made  np.    •    *  III  b^de. 

^  An  equiyoqae  is  here  intended  between  hart  and  heart,  thej 
were  formerly  written  alike. 

^  i.  e.  bow  does  this  taste?  what  jadgment  am  I  to  make  of  it? 

*  i.  e.  disguise,  Shakspeare  has  here  ased  a  Latinism.  'Dis- 
simulo,  to  dissemble,  to  chuk,  to  hide,  sajs  Hatton's  Dictionary, 
1683.     And  Ovid,  speaking  of  Achilles — 

'  Veste  yinxA  longa  dissimulatus  erat.'        >> 
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dissembled  in  such  a  gown.  I  am  not  tall^  enough 
to  become  the  function  well;  nor  lean  enough  to  be 
thought  a  good  student :  but  to  be  said,  an  honest 
man,  and  a  good  housekeeper,  goes  as  fairly  as  to 
say,  a  careful  man,  and  a  great  scholar.  The  com-* 
petitors  ^  enter. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Maria. 

Sir  To,  Jove  bless  thee,  master  parson. 

CU),  Bonos  diesy  Sir  Toby :  for  as  the  old  hermit 
of  Prague,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very  wittily 
said  to  a  niece  of  king  Gorboduc,  TTiat,  that  is,  is: 
so  I,  being  master  parson,  am  master  parson :  For 
what  is  that,  but  that?  and  is,  but  is^? 

Sir  To.  To  him,  Sir  Topas. 

Clo.  What,  hoa,  I  say; — Peace  in  this  prison! 

Sir  To,  The  knave  counterfeits  well :  a  good  knave. 

MaL  [in  an  inner  chamber,]  Who  calls  there  ? 

Clo,  Sir  Topas  the  curate,  who  comes  to  visit 
Malvolio  the  lunatick. 

MaL  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas,  good  Sir  Topas,  go 
to  my  lady. 

Clo,  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend!  how  vexest  thou 
this  man  ?  talkest  thou  nothing  but  of  ladies ! 

Sir  To,  Well  said,  master  parson. 

Mai,  Sir  Topas,  never  was  man  thus  wronged : 
good  Sir  Topas,  do  not  think  I  am  mad:  they  have 
laid  me  here  in  hideous  darkness. 

Clo,  Fye,  thou  dishonest  Sathan !  I  call  thee  by 
the  most  modest  terms;  for  I  am  one  of  those  gentle 
ones,  that  will  use  the  devil  himself  with  courtesy : 
Say'st  thou,  that  house  is  dark? 

^  The  modern  editors  hare  changed  this  to  fat  without  any  ap- 
parent reason.  • 
^  Confederates. 
*  A  hninorons  banter  upon  the  language  of  the  schools. 
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Mai.  As  hell,  Sir  Topas. 

Ch.  Why,  it  hath  bay-windows*  transparent  as 
barricadoes,  and  the  clear  stories  ^  towards  the  south- 
north  are  as  lustrous  as  ebony ;  and  yet  complainest 
thou  of  obstruction  ? 

Mai,  I  am  not  mad.  Sir  Topas:  I  say  to  you, 
this  house  is  dark. 

Ch:  Madman,  thou  errest:  I  say,  there  is  no 
darkness,  but  ignorance;  in  which  thou  art  more 
puzzled  than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog. 

MaL  I  say,  this  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance, 
though  ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell ;  and  I  say, 
there  was  never  man  thus  abused :  I  am  no  more 
mad  than  you  are ;  make  the  trial  of  it  in  any  con- 
stant question^. 

Clo.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concern- 
ing wild-fowl? 

MaL  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply 
inhabit  a  bird. 

Ch.  What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion  ? 

Mai,  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  ap- 
prove his  opinion. 

^  Bay  windows  were  large  projeoting  windows,  probably  so 
called  because  they  occupied  a  whole  bay  or  space  between  two 
cross  beams  in  a  bailding.  Minshew  says  a  bay-window,  so  called 
'  because  it  is  builded  in  manner  of  a  bay  or  road  for  ships,  i.  e. 
round.' 

^  Clear  stories t  in  Gothic  Architecture,  denote  the  row  of  win- 
dows running  along  the  upper  part  of  a  lofty  hall  or  of  a  church, 
over  the  arches  of  the  nave  :  q.  d.  a  clear  story,  &  story  without 
joists,  rafters,  or  flooring.  '  Oyer  each  side  of  the  nave  is  a  row 
of  clere  story  windows.' — Ormerod's  Hist,  of  Cheshire,  i.  450. 
l^he  first  folio  reads  clear  stores,  the  second  folio  clear  stOMS, 
which  was  followed  by  all  subsequent  editors.  The  emendation 
and  explanation  are  Mr.  Blakeway's ;  Randle  Holme,  howeyer,  in 
his  Academy  of  Armory,  says  that '  clear  story  windows  are  such 
windows  that  hare  no  transum  or  cross  piece  in  tbe  middle  to 
break  the  same  into  two  lights.' 

^  Regular  conversation. 
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Clo,  Fare  thee  well :  Remain  thou  still  in  dark- 
ness :  thou  shalt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  ere 
I  will  allow  of  thy  wits ;  and  fear  to  kill  a  wood- 
cock^, lest  thou  dispossess  the  soul  of  thy  grandam. 
Fare  thee  well. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas, — 

Sir  To,  My  most  exquisite  Sir  Topas ! 

Clo.  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters  9. 

Mar.  Thou  might'st  have  done  this  without  thy 
beard  and  gown;  he  sees  thee  not. 

Sir  To,  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and  bring  me 
word  how  thou  findest  him;  I  would,  we  were  well 
rid  of  this  knavery.  If  he  may  be  conveniently  de-^ 
livered,  I  would  he  were ;  for  I  am  now  so  far  in 
offence  with  my  niece,  that  I  cannot  pursue  with 
any  safety  this  sport  to  the  upshot.  Come  by  and 
by  to  my  chamber.   [Exeunt  Sir  Toby  and  Maria. 

Clo.  Hey  Robin,  jolly  Robin^^y 

Tell  me  how  thy  lady  does,         [Singing. 

MaL  Fool, — 

Clo.  My  lady  is  unkind,  perdy, 

^  The  clown  mentions  a  woodcock  becaase  it  was  proverbial  as 
'  a  foolish  bird,  and  therefore  a  proper  ancestor  for  a  man  out  of 
his  wits. 

'  A  proyerbial  phrase  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained.  The 
meaning  however  appears  to  be  '  I  can  tarn  my  hand  to  any  thing, 
or  assume  any  character.'  Florio  in  his  translation  of  Montaigne, 
speaking  of  Aristotle,  says  '  he  hath  an  oar  in  every  watery  and 
meddleth  with  all  things.'  And  in  his  Second  Fruits,  there  is  an 
expression  more  resembling  the  import  of  that  in  the  text.  '  /  am 
a  knight  for  all  saddles*  Nash  in  his  Lenten  StufTe,  1599,  baa 
almost  the  language  of  the  clown. — '  He  is  first  broken  to  the  sea 
in  the  Herring-man's  skiffe  or  cock-boate,  where  having  learned 
to  brooke  all  waters^  and  drink  as  be  can  oat  of  a  tarrie  can.' 
Mason's  conjecture  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  voat^  hue  or  colour 
of  precious  stones  is  surely  inadmissible. 

*^  This  ballad  may  be  found  in  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  Vol.  i.  p.  194,  ed.  1794.  Dr.  Nott  has  also  printed  it 
among  the  poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wiatt  the  elder,  p.  188* 
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MaL  Fool, — 

Clo.  AlaSy  why  is  she  so? 

MaL  Fool,  I  say; — 

Clo.  She  loves  another — Who  calls,  ha? 

MaL  Good  fool,  as  ever  thou  wilt  deserve  well 
at  my  hand,  help  me  to  a  candle,  and  pen,  ink,  and 
pkper ;  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will  live  to  be  thank- 
ful to  thee  for't. 

Clo.  Master  Malvolio ! 

MaL  Ay,  good  fool. 

Clo.  A  las,  sir,  how  fell  you  besides  your  five  wits  ^^  ? 

Mai.  Fool,  there  was  never  man  so  notoriously 
abused :  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  fool,  as  tiiou  art. 

Clo.  But  as  well  ?  then  you  are  mad,  indeed,  if 
you  be  no  better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool. 

Mai.  They  have  here  propertied  me  ^° ;  keep  me 
in  darkness,  send  ministers  to  me,  asses,  and  do  all 
they  can  to  face  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Clo.  Advise  you  what  you  say;  the  minister  is 
here, — MalvoHo,  Malvolio,  thy  wits  the  heavens 
restore !  endeavour  thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy 
vain  bibble  babble. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas, 

Clo.  Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good  fellow  ^'. 
— Who,  I,  sir?  not  I,  sir.  God  b'wi'you,  good 
Sir  Topas. — Marry,  amen. — I  will,  sir,  I  will. 

MaL  Fool,  fool,  fool,  I  say. — 

Clo,  Alas,  sir,  be  patient.  What  say  you,  sir? 
I  am  shent^^  for  speaking  to  you. 

**  The  five  wits,  io  analogy  to  the  five  senses.  It  appears  that 
the  five  wits  were  '  common  wit,  imagination,  fantasy,  estimatioB, 
memory.'    WU  was  then  the  general  term  for  intellectual  power. 

^'  Taken  possession  of. 

^^  The  Clown,  in  the  dark,  acts  two  persons,  and  counterfeits, 
.by  variation  of  voice,  a  dialogue  between  himself  and  Sir  Topas. 

*^  Scqlded,  reprimanded. 
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MaL  Good  fool,  help  me  to  some  light,  and  some 
paper;  I  tell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits  as  any 
man  in  Illyria. 

Clo,  Well-a-day, — that  you  were,  sir ! 

MaL  By  this  hand,  I  am :  Good  fool,  some  ink, 
paper,  and  light,  and  convey  what  I  will  set  down 
to  my  lady ;  it  shall  advantage  thee  more  than  ever 
the  bearing  of  letter  did. 

Clo.  I  will  help  you  to't.  But  tell  me  true,  are 
you  not  mad,  indeed?  or  do  you  but  counterfeit? 

Mai,  Believe  me,  I  am  not;  I  tell  thee  true. 

Clo.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  a  madman  till  I  see 
his  brains.  I  will  fetch  you  light,  and  paper,  and 
ink. 

Mai.  Fool,  I'll  requite  it  in  the  highest  degree : 
pr'ythee,  begone.   ' 

Clo.  /  am  gone,  sir, 

And  anon,  sir, 
ni  he  with  you  again, 
In  a  trice; 

Like  to  the  old  vice^^. 
Your  need  to  sustain; 

Who  with  dagger  of  lath. 
In  his  rage  and  his  wrath, 

*^  The  vice  was  the  fool  of  the  old  moralities.  He  was  gro- 
tesquely dressed  in  a  cap  with  ass's  ears,  a  long  coat,  and  a  dag- 
ger of  lath.  One  of  his  chief  employments  was  to  make  sport 
with  the  devil,  leaping  on  his  back  and  belabouring  him  with  his 
dagger,  till  he  made  him  roar.  The  deyil  however  always  carried 
him  off  in  the  end.  The  moral  was,  that  sin,  which  has  the  con- 
rage  to  make  very  merry  with  the  devil,  and  is  allowed  by  him  to 
take  very  great  liberties,  must  finally  become  his  prey.  This 
used  also  to  be  the  regular  end  of  Punch  in  the  puppet  show  (who 
was  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old  vice  or  iniquity),  until  mo- 
dern innovation,  in  these  degenerate  times,  reversed  the  catastro- 
phe.    See  Note  on  K.  Henry  V.  Act  iv.  Sc.  4. 
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Cries  ah,  ha!  to  the  devil: 
Like  a  mad  lad. 
Pare  thy  nails,  dad, 

Adieu,  goodman  devil,  [Earit 

SCENE  III.     Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Seb,  This  is  the  air ;  that  is  the  glorious  sun ; 
This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I  do  feel't  and  see*t: 
And  though  'tis  wonder  that  enwraps  me  thus. 
Yet  'tis  not  madness.     Where's  Antonio  then  ? 
I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant : 
Yet  there  he  was;  and  there  I  found  this  credit S 
That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 
His  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service : 
For  though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my  sense. 
That  this  may  be  some  error,  but  no  madness. 
Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 
So  far  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse^. 
That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes. 
And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades  me 
To  any  other  trust,  but  that  I  am  mad, 
Or  else  the  lady's  mad ;  yet,  if  'twere  so, 
She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her  fol- 
lowers'. 
Take,  and  give  back  affairs,  and  their  despatch. 
With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing, 
As,  I  perceive,  she  does :  there's  something  in't. 
That  is  deceivable  ^.     But  here  the  lady  comes. 

1  i.  e.  intelligence,  Mr.  Steevens  has  referred  to  several  pas- 
sages which  seems  to  imply  that  this  word  was  used  for  oral  intel- 
ligence, I  find  it  thus  in  a  letter  from  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton  among  the  Conwaj  Papers.     '  This  beror  came 

•from  you  with  great  spede We  have  heard  his  credit  and  fjnd 

your  carefulness  and  diligence  very  g^eat,' 

'  i.  e.  reason.  ^  Serrants.  ^  i.  e.  deceptioas. 
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Entei'  Olivia  and  a  Priest. 

OIL  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine :  If  you  mean 
well, 
N'ow  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man. 
Into  the  chantry^  by:  there,  before  him. 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof, 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith ; 
'That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace :  He  shall  conceal  it. 
Whiles^  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note; 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth. — What  do  you  say? 

Seb.  I'll  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with  you ; 
And,  having  sworn  truth  ^,  ever  will  be  true. 

OH.  Then  lead  the  way,  good  father:-^ ^And 

heavens  so  shine, 
That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  mine !  [Exeunt, 

^  *  Chantry  J  a  little  ohapel,  or  particular  altar  in  some  cathe- 
dral or  parochial  church,  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  having 
masses  sang  therein  for  the  souls  of  the  founders. 

«  Until. 

^  Troth  or  fidelity.  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  was  not  an 
actual  marriagej  but  a  betrothing ^  affiancing,  or  solemn  promise  of 
future  marriage ;  anciently  distinguished  bj  the  name  of  espousals. 
This  has  been  established  by  Mr.  Douce  in  his  very  interesting 
Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  where  the  reader  will  find  mtich  curi- 
ous matter  on  the  subject,  in  a  note  on  this  passage. 
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ACT  V. 
SCENE  I.     2%e  Street  before  OUria's  House. 

Enter  Clown  afid  Fabian. 

Fab,  Now,  as  thou  lovest  me,  let  me  see  his  letter. 
Clo.  Good  master  Fabian,  grant  me  another  request 
Fab,  Any  thing. 

Clo,  Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 
Fab,  That  is,  to  give  a  dog,  and,  in  recompense, 
desire  my  dog  again. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  and  Attendants. 

Duke,  Belong  you  to  the  lady  Olivia,  friends  ? 

Clo,  Ay,  sir;  we  are  some  of  her  trappings. 

Duke,  I  know  thee  weU:  How  dost  thou,  my 
good  fellow  ? 

Clo,  Truly,  sir,  the  better  for  my  foes,  and  the 
worse  for  my  friends. 

Duke,  Just  the  contrary ;  the  better  for  thy  friends. 

Clo,  No,  sir,  the  worse. 

Duke,  How  can  that  be  ? 

Clo,  Marry,  sir,  lliey  praise  me,  and  make  an  ass 
of  me ;  now  my  foes  tell  me  plainly  I  am  an  ass : 
so  that  by  my  foes,  sir,  I  profit  in  the  knowledge  of 
myself;  and  by  my  friends  I  am  abused :  so  that, 
conclusions  to  be  as  kisses,  if  your  four  negatives 
make  your  two  affirmatives  ^,  why,  then  the  worse 
for  my  friends,  and  the  better  for  my  foes. 

*  So,  in  Marlowe's  Last's  Dominion  :— 
Come  let's  kisse. 
Moor*  Awaj,  away. 
Queen,  No,  no,  says  /;  and  twice  away  sajs  stay. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  enlarged  upon  the  thought  in  the  Sixty-third 
Stanza,  of  Astrophel  and  Stella. 
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Duke.  Why,  this  is  excellent 
.   Clo.  By  my  troth,  sir,  no ;  though  it  please  you 
X)  be  one  of  my  friends. 

Duke.  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me ;  there's 
gold. 

Clo:  But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing,  sir,  I 
would  you  could  make  it  another. 

Duke.  O,  you  giv^e  me  ill  counsel. 

Clo.  Put  your  grace  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for  this 
once,  and  let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it. 

Duke.  Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to  be  a 
double  dealer;  there's  another, 
r  Clo.  Primoy  secundo,  tertio,  is  a  good  play ;  and 
the  old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all;  the  triplex, 
sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure ;  or  the  bells  of  St. 
Bennet,  sir,  may  put  you  in  mind ;  One,  two,  three. 

Duke.  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at 
this  throw :  if  you  will  let  your  lady  know,  I  am 
here  to  speak  with  her,  and  bring  her  along  with 
you,  it  may  awake  my  bounty  further. 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty,  till  I 
come  again.  I  go,  sir ;  but  I  would  not  have  you 
to  think,  that  my  desire  of  haying  is  the  sin  of  cor 
vetousness;  but,  as  you  say,  sir,  let  your  bounty 
take  a  nap,  I  will  awake  it  anon.         [Exit  Clown. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Officers. 

Vio.  Here  comes  the  man,  sir,  that  did  rescue  me. 

Duke.  That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well ; 
Yet,  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmear'd 
As  black  as  Vulcan,  in  the  smoke  of  war : 
A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
Por  shallow  draught,  and  bulk,  unprizable : 
With  which  such  scathfuF  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet, 

'  Mischievoiu,  destractive. 
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That  very  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss, 

Cry'd  fame  and  honour  on  him. — ^Whaf  s  the  matter? 

1  Off.  Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio 
That  took  the  Phoenix  and  her  fraught^,  from  Candy: 
And  this  is  he  that  did  the  Tiger  board. 
When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  bis  leg  r 
Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and  state^, 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Fto.  He  did  me  kindness,  sir;  drew  on  my  side; 
But,  in  conclusion,  put  strange  speech  upon  me, 
I  know  not  what  'twas,  but  distraction. 

Duhe.  Notable  pirate !  thou  salt-water  diief ! 
What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  mercies, 
Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody,  and  so  dear^. 
Hast  made  thine  enemies? 

»  Freight 

*  InattentiTe  to  his  character  or  oonditioo,  like  a  desperate  man. 

^  Tooke  has  so  admirably  accoimted  for  the  application  of  the 
epithet  dtar  by  our  ancient  writers  to  any  object  which  excites  a 
sensation  of  hurt,  pain,  and  consequently  of  anxiety,  solicitude, 
care,  earnestness,  that  I  shall  extract  it  as  the  best  comment 
upon  the  apparently  opposite  uses  of  the  word  in  oar  great  poet 
'  Dearth  is  the  third  person  singalar  of  the  English  (from  the 
Anglo  Saxon  verb  D&juan,  nocere,  Isedere),  to  dere.  It  means 
some  or  any  season,  weather,  or  other  canse,  which  dereth,  i.  e. 
maketh  dear,  hnrteth,  or  doth  mischief. — The  English  verb  to 
dere  was  formerly  in  common  use.'  He  then  prodaoes  aboat 
twenty  examples,  the  last  from  Hamlet : — 

'  Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  Heayen 
Ere  I  had  seen  that  day.' 

Tooke  continues — '  Johnson  and  Malone,  who  trusted  to  their 
Latin  to  explain  his  (Shakspeare's)  English,  for  deer  and  deerest 
would  hare  us  read  dire  and  direst;  not  knowing  that  Depe 
and  Dejiien^  meant  hurt  and  hurting,  mischief  and  mischievous', 
and  that  their  Latin  dirus  is  from  our  Anglo-Saxon  Defie,  which 
they  would  expunge/  EHEA  nTEPOENTA,  V<d.  ii.  p.  409. 
A  most  pertinent  illustration  of  Tooke's  etymology  has  occurred 
to  me  in  a  MS  poem  by  Richard  RoUe  the  Hermit  of  Hampole : 

'  Bot  flatering  lele  and  loselry. 

Is  grete  chq>e  in  thair  courtes  namly. 

The  most  derthe  of  any,  that  is 
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Ant,  Orsinoy  noble  sir. 

Be  pleas'd  that  I  shake  off  Uiese  names  you  give  me ; 
Antonio  never  yet  was  thief,  or  pirate, 
Though,  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, 
Orsino's  enemy.     A  witchcraft  drew  me  hither : 
That  most  ingrateful  boy  there,  by  your  side, 
From  the  rude  sea's  enrag'd  and  foamy  mouth 
Did  I  redeem :  a  wreck  past  hope  he  was : 
His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love,  without  retention  or  restraint. 
All  his  in  dedication :  for  his  sake. 
Did  I  expose  myself,  pure  for  his  love. 
Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town ; 
Drew  to  defend  him,  when  he  was  beset; 
Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning 
(Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger). 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance. 
And  grew  a  twenty-years-removed  thing. 
While  one  would  wink;  denied  me  mine  own  purse, 
Which  I  had  recommended  to  his  use 
Kot  half  an  hour  before. 

Vio.  How  can  this  be  ? 

Duke.  When  came  he  to  this  town  ? 

Ant.  To-day,  my  lord ;  and  for  three  months  before 
(No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy), 
Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Here  comes  the  countess;   now  heaven 
walks  on  earth. 


But  for  thee,  fellow,  fellow,  thy  words  are  madness : 
Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  me; 

But  more  of  that  anon. ^Take  him  aside. 

on.  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  he  may  not 
have. 
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Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable? — 
Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 

Vio.  Madam? 

Duke.  Gracious  Olivia, 

OIL  What  do  you  say,  Cesario? Good  my 

lord, 

Vio.  My  lord  would  speak,  my  duty  hushes  me. 

OIL  If  it  be  ought  to  Uie  old  tune,  my  lord, 
It  is  as  fat^  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear. 
As  howling  after  musick. 

Duke.  Still  so  cruel? 

OH.  Still  so  constant,  lord. 

Duke.  What!  to  perverseness  ?  you  uncivil  lady. 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfuU'st  offerings  hath  breath'd  out. 
That  e'er  devotion  tender'd !  What  shall  I  do  ? 

OIL  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall  be- 
come him. 

Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it, 
Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief  ^,  at  point  of  death. 
Kill  what  I  love ;  a  savage  jealousy, 

^  Dal],  gross. 

'  This  Egyptian  Thief  was  Thyamis.  The  story  is  related  in 
the  Aethiopics  of  Heliodoms.  He  was  the  chief  of  a  band  of 
robbers.  Theogenes  and  Chariolea  falling  into  their  hands,  Thya- 
mis falls  in  lore  with  Chariclea,  and  would  have  married  her. 
Bat,  being  attacked  by  a  stronger  band  of  robbers,  be  was  in 
such  fear  for  his  mistress  that  he  causes  her  to  be  shut  into  a 
cave  with  his  treasure.  It  was  customary  with  those  barbarians, 
when  they  despaired  of  their  own  safety,  first  to  make  away  with 
those  whom  they  held  most  dear,  and  desired  for  companions  in 
the  next  life.  Thyamis  therefore  benetted  round  with  enemies, 
raging  with  love,  jealousy,  and  anger,  went  to  his  care,  and  call- 
ing aloud  in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  so  soon  as  he  heard  himself 
answered  towards  the  care's  mouth  by  a  Grecian,  making  to  the 
person  by  the  direction  of  her  Toice,  be  caught  her  by  the  hair 
with  his  left  hand,  and  (supposing  her  to  be  Chariclea)  with  his 
right  hand  plunged  his  sword  into  her  breast. 
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;  sometime  savours  nobly? — rBut  hear  Ine  this : 
e  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith, 
that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
i;  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour, 
I  you,  the  marble-breasted  tyrant,  still ; 
this  your  minion,  whom,  I  know,  you  love, 
I  whom,  by  heaven,  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly, 
a  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye, 
ere  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite.-— 
Qe,  boy,  with  me ;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mischief : 
sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 
spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.         [Going. 
Vio,  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly, 
J  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die. 

[Folhming. 
Oli.  Where  goes  Cesario  ? 
Vio.  After  him  I  love, 

IVf  ore  than  I  love  these  eyes^  more  than  my  life. 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife : 
If  I  do  feign,  you  witnesses  above. 
Punish  my  life,  for  tainting  of  my  love !    . 
Oli.  Ah  me,  detested !  how  am  I  beguil'd ! 
Vio.  Who  does  beguile  you  ?  who  does  do  yoU 

wronsT? 
Oli.  Hast  tiiou  forgot  tiiyself !  Is  it  so  long! — 
Call  forth  the  holy  father.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

Duke.  Come  away.     [7b  Viola. 

Oli.  Whither  my  lord? — Cesario,  husband,  stay. 
Duke.  Husband! 

Oli.  Ay,  husband ;  Can  he  that  deny  ? 

Duke.  Her  husband,  sirrah? 
Vio.  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 

Oli.  Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  tiiy  fear, 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety®: 

®  i.  e.  suppress,  or  disown  thy  propertj. 
VOL.  I.  L  L 
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Fear  not,  Cesaiio,  take  thy  fortuan  up ; 

Be  that  thou  know'at  thou  ait,  and  then  Ihou  ut 

As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st — O,  welcomei  fatfaerl 

Re-aUer  Atteodant  mid  Priest. 
Father,  I  chai^  thee,  by  thy  leveience, 
Here  to  unfohl  (though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darlateea,  what  occauoD  now 
Reveals  before  'tia  ripe),  wh^  thou  dost  know, 
Uath  newly  past  between  this  youth  and  me. 

Prie*t.  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Coafirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands. 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  Upa, 
Strengthened  by  iaterchangement  of  your  rin^"; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Scal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony : 
Since  when,  my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my 

grave 
I  have  travell'd  but  two  hours. 

Dvke.  O,  thou  dissembUng  cub !  iriiatwilttboube. 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case'"? 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow. 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thiae  overthrow  t 
Farewell,  and  take  her;  but  direct  diy  feet, 
Where  thou  and  I  hencefo^  may  never  meet. 

Via.  My  lord,  I  do  protest, — 

on.  O,  do  not  swear; 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

°  Id  BDcient  eaponialB  Ihe  man  received  u  well  H  gave  aria;- 

'°  So,  in  Carj's  Present  Slate  a(  England,  1626.      ■  Queen 

Elizabeth  asked  a  knight  named  Yonng,  how  he  Ukeda  emnpuf 

of  brave  ladies !  He  uuwered  as  I  like  mj  silver  haiied  ooniu 

M  bame,  tbe  aua  ar«  Tar  better  than  the  bodtea.' 
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'  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek^  with  his  head 

broke, 

*  And.   For  the  love  of  God^  a  surgeon ;  send 

resently  to  Sir  Toby. 

i.  What's  the  matter  ? 

r  And.  He  has  broke  my  head  across^  and  has 

I  Sir  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too :  for  the  love 

ody  your  help :  I  had  rather  than  forty  pounds 

re  at  home. 

di.  Who  has  done  this.  Sir  Andrew  ? 
Sir  And,  The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario : 
took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he's  the  very  devil 
ardinate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman,  Cesario? 
SXr  And.  Od's  lifelings,  here  he  is : — ^You  broke 
head  for  nothing ;  and  that  that  I  did>  I  was  set 
to  do't  by  Sir  Toby. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me?  I  never  hurt  you : 
»u  drew  your  sword  upon  me,  without  cause ; 
1 1  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 
Sir  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you 
re  hurt  me;  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody 
ccomb. 

tier  Sir  Toby  Belch,  dmnk^  led  by  the  Clown. 

)re  comes  Sir  Toby  halting,  you  shall  hear  more: 
:  if  he  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tick- 

you  othergates  ^^  than  he  did. 
Duke.  How  now,  gentleman  ?  how  is 't  with  y  ou  ? 
Sir  To.  That's  all  one ;  he  has  hurt  me,  and  there's 

end  on't. — Sot,  didst  see  Dick  surgeon,  sot? 
Clo.  O  he's  drunk.  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone ;  his 
)s  were  set  at  eight  i'the  morning. 

**  OUierwajs. 
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Nir  To.  Then  he's  a  rogue,  and  a  passy- measures 
pavin"^;  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

Oli.  Anay  with  him :  Who  hath  made  this  ha- 
vock  with  theni? 

Sir  And.  I'll  help  you.  Sir  Toby,  because  well 
be  dressed  bu^etber. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  help  ? — An  ass-head,  and  a  cox- 
comb, and  a  knave?  a  thin-faced  knave,  a  gull? 

Oli.  Get  htm  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  look'd  to. 
[Exemtt  Clown,  Sir  Tobt,  awt  Sir  Andrew. 

Enter  Sebastian. 
Seb.  I  am  Sony,  madam,  I  have  hart  yonr  klns- 

But,  had  it  been  the  brotheT  of  my  blood, 
J  must  have  done  no  less,  with  wit  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  reg;ard  upon  me,  and 
By  that  I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you  ; 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  eren  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke.  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two 

■A  natural  perspective'',  that  is,  and  is  not. 

"  Tbepaein  wu  ■  gme  Spiniifa  diDCe.     Sit  JiAa  Hmkiat 
deriTCi  it  from  pano  m  ptacofk,  ud  bijs  that  eterj  jmvu  hid  iti 
galliard.  i  ligtalcr  Idnd  of  sir  formed  oat  of  tbe  former.     Thu,  ia 
Hiddleton'B  More  Dugemblen  b«iide  Women  : 
'  I  BU  danee  nothing  but  iU  fifonT'dlT, 

Bj  which  it  sppeits  that  the  patiy-wHonirt  fUDaii,  and  the  pat^ 
ociuiir*  gaUiard  vera  oul;  two  diSerent  measDrea  of  one  dance. 
Sir  Toby  tbeieforo  meaiia  bj  this  qnaint  eiprescioB  that  the  lur- 
geoD  it  a  rogue  and  a  grace  loltain  coicomb.  Id  the  Snt  act  of 
the  pla;  he  haa  ihOHD  himself  well  acqaainted  with  the  TUroDi 
kiods  of  dance.  Sbakapeare'i  dmractera  an  always  DoDMBtent, 
and  eren  ia  draokennest  preierre  the  tnlti  of  oharacter  which 
dittin^ahed  them  when  lober. 

"  A.  ptrtpeclive  formerlj  meant  t  glasa  that  aaaialed  the  aight 
r/r  aaj  way.     The  WFeral  kinds  in  oae  in  Shakapeare'a  time  aie 
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&6.  Antonio !  O,  my  dear  Antonio, 

j^W  haye  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortur'd  me, 

x^e  I  have  lost  thee. 
int.  Sebastian  are  you  ? 
kb.  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio? 

[nt.  How  haye  you  made  division  of  yourself? — 
apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
m  these  two  creatures.     Which  is  Sebastian  ? 
>/i.  Most  wonderful ! 

Sp&.  Do  I  stand  there  ?  I  never  had  a  brother ; 
T  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
here  and  every  where.     I  had  a  sister, 
liom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devour'd : — 
charity^*,  what  kin  are  you  to  me?  [To  Viola. 
hat  countryman?  what  name?  what  parentage? 
Vio.  Of  Messaline :  Sebastian  was  my  father  ; 

ch  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too, 
went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb : 

spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit, 

ou  come  to  fright  us. 

Seb.  A  spirit  I  am,  indeed; 

ut  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad, 

'hich  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 

^ere  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 

amerated  in  Scot*8  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  1584,  b.  xiii. 
19,  where  that  sdladed  to  by  the  Duke  is  thus  described, 
*here  be  glasses  also  wherein  one  man  may  see  another  man's 
age  and  not  his  own' — that  optical  illasion  may  be  meant, 
lich  is  called  anamorphosis : — '  where  that  which  is,  is  not,' 
appears,  in  a  different  position,  another  thing.  This  may  also 
plain  a  passage  in  Henry  V.  Act  t.  Sc.  2 :  '  Yes,  my  lord, 
a  see  them  perspectively,  the  cities  tamed  into  a  maid.'  Vide 
H>  K.  Richard  II.  Act  ii.  Sc.  I,  and  note  there 

'  Like  perspeeiives  which  rightly  gazed  upon 

Show  nothing,  bat  confasion ;  ey'd  awry 

Distingaish  form.* 

^*  Oat  of  charity,  tell  me. 

ll2 
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I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek. 
And  say — Thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola! 

Vio.  My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow. 

Seb.  And  so  had  mine. 

Vio.  Aod  died  that  day  when  Viola  from  her  birth 
JIad  number'd  thirteen  years. 

S^.  0,  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul ! 
He  ftnished,  indeed,  hia  mortal  act. 
That  day  that  made  my  sbter  thirteen  years. 

•  Vio.  If  nothing  lets^  to  make  us  happy  both. 
But  this  my  masculine  usurp'd  attire. 
Do  not  embrace  me,  till  each  circumstance 
.Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere,  and  jump. 
That  I  am  Viola:  which  to  oootirm, 
I'll  bring  you  to  a  captain  in  this  town, 
Where  lie  my  maiden  weeds;  by  whose  gentle  help 
I  was  preserv'd,  to  serve  this  noble  count: 
All  the  occurence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady,  and  this  lord. 

Seb,  So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have  been  mistook: 
[To  Ouvii. 
But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that. 
Vou  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid; 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceived. 
You  are  betroth'd  both  to  a  maid  aad  man. 

Duke.  Be  not  amaz'd ;  right  noble  is  his  blood. — 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck  : 
Boy,  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  times, 

[To  Viola. 
Thou  aeveir  sbould'st  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Vio.  And  all  those  strings  will  I  over-swear; 
And'  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul. 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire 
That  severs  day  from  night. 

'*  Hinderg. 
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Duke,  Give  me  thy  hand ; 

jnd-  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman's  weeds. 

Vio,  The  captain,  that  did  bring  me  first  on  shore> 
[ath  my  maid's  garments :  he,  upon  some  action, 
s  now  in  durance,  at  Malyolio's  suit, 
L  gentleman  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 

OH.   He  shall  enlarge  him:- — Fetch   Malvolio 
hither : 
Lnd  yet,  alas,  now  I  remember  me, 
liey  say,  poor  gentleman,  he's  much  distract. 

Re-enter  Clown,  with  n  letter. 

L  most  extracting  ^^  frenzy  of  mine  own 

■"rom  my  remenibrance  deaiiy  banish'd  his. — 

low  does  he,  sirrah  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  he  holds  Belzebub  at  the 
taye's  end,  as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case  may  do ; 
e  has  here  writ  a  letter  to  you,  I  should  have 
iven  it  you  to-day  nroming;  but  as  a  madman's 
pistles  are  no  gospels,  so  it  skills  not  much  when 
ley  are  delivered. 

on.  Open  it,  and  read  it. 

Clo.  Look  then  to  be  well  edified,  when  the  fool 
clivers  the  madman : — By  the  lord,  madams — 

OIL  How  now !  art  thou  mad  ? 

Clo.  No,  madam,  I  do  but  read  madness :  an 
:^ur  ladyship  will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you 
\ist  allow  vox'^'^. 

OIL  Pr'ythee,  read  i'thy  right  wits. 

Clo.  So  I  do,  madonna;  but  to  read  his  right 
its,  is  to  read  thus :  therefore  perpend  ^^,  my  prin- 
3SS,  and  give  ear. 

'^  i.  e.  a  frenzy  that  drew  me  awaj  from  every  thing  bat  its 
)ject. 

17  This  may  be  explained :.  '  If  you  would  hare  the  letter  read 
.  character,  yoa  must  allow  me  to  assume  the  voice  or  frantic  toM 
'  a  madman.' 

"  Consider. 
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Oil.  Read  it  you,  urrah.  [To  Fabian. 

Fid).  [Keads.]  By  the  Lord,  madam,  you  wrong 
me,  tmd  the  world  thall  htow  it  i  though  yoK  have 
jnitme  vito  darhutt,  and  ffiven  yowr  dntnie»  eemn 
rule  over  me,  yet  have  I  the  benefit  of  my  leiuet  at 
teell  (M  your  ladyihip.  I  have  yonr  ovnt  letter  that 
induced  me  to  the  temblance  I  pat  on ;  with  the  which 
I  doubt  not  but  to  do  myself  muck  right,  or  you  tmick 
thame.  Tliink  of  me  om  you  pleaie.  I  leave  mg 
duty  a  little  vnthought  of,  and  tpeak  out  of  my  in- 
jury- The  madlg-uaed  Malvolio. 
OH.  Did  he  write  this? 
Clo.  Ay,  madam. 

Jhike.  This  bbtouhi  Qot  much  of  diatraotioD. 
OH,  See  him  delivered,  Fabian;  bring  him  hi- 
ther. [ExU  Fabian. 
My  lord,  so  please  you,  these  things  further  thought 

To  thinif  me  as  well  a  sister  as  a  wife. 

One  day  shall  crown  the  alliance  on't,  ao  please  you. 

Here  at  my  house,  and  at  my  proper  cost. 

Duhe.  Madam,  I  am  most  apt  to  embrace  your 
offer.— 
Your  master  quits  you  [Th  Viola];  and,foryoar 

service  done  him, 
So  much  a^inat  the  mettle'^  of  your  sex. 
So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding. 
And  since  you  call'd  me  master  for  so  long. 
Here  is  my  hand ;  you  shall  from  this  time  be 
Your  master's  mistress. 

Oli.  A  sister  T — you  are  she. 

Re-enter  Fabian,  wUk  Malvolio. 
Dtthe.  Is  this  the  madman? 
OU.  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same : 

How  BOW,  MaJvoUo? 

"  Fiamt  and  eaoeliEutioa. 
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Wa/.  Madam,  you  hayie  done  ine  wroDg,' 

»torious  wrong. 

OIL  .    Have  I,  Malvolio  ?  no. 

Mai.  l«ady,  you  have.     Pray  you,  peruse  that 

letter: 
3u  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand, 
rite  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand,  or  phrase ; 
•  say  'tis  not  your  seal,  nor  your  invention : 
ou  can  say  none  of  this :  Well,  grant  it  then, 
nd  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour, 
'^hy  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour ; 
ade  me  come  smiling,  and  cross-garter'd  to  you, 
9  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  frown 
pon  Sir  Toby,  and  the  lighter^  people : 
nd,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope, 
Thy  have  you  suffered  me  to  be  imprison'd, 
^ept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest,  . 
ind  made  the  most  notorious  geck^^,  and  gull, 
'hat  e'er  invention  played  on?  tell  me  why. 

OIL  Alas,  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing, 
'hough,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character: 
3ut,  out  of  question,  'tis  Maria's  hand. 
Vnd  now  I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she 
i^irst  told  me,  thou  wast  mad:   then  cam'st^  in 

smiling, 
^Lnd  in  such  forms  which  here  were  presuppos'd 
[Jpon  thee  in  the  letter..    Pr'ythee,  be  content : 
This  practice  ^^  hath  most  shrewdly  pass'd  upon 
thee; 
^^t,  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it, 

^  Inferior.  «'  Fool. 

^^  Thou  is  here  nnderstood :  *  then  cam'st  thou  in  smiling.' 
^^**^  Practice  is  a  deceit,  an  insidious  stratagem.    So  in  the  In- 
ction  to  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

*  Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man.' 


3(M  TWELFTH  NIGHT;   OK,  ACT  V. 

Hwu  shftlt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cause. 

Fab.  Good  madam,  hear  me  speak; 

And  let  no  qoairel,  nor  no  brawl  to  come. 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour, 
WMch  I  hare  wonder'd  at.    In  hope  it  shall  not, 
Host  freely  I  confess,  myself,  and  Toby, 
Set  this  device  against  Malrolio  here, 
TJpon  some  stubborn  and  unoourteous  parts 
We  had  conceir'd  against  him :  Hiuria  writ 
The  letter,  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importanoe"; 
In  recompense  whereof,  he  hath  married  her. 
How  witli  a  sportful  malice  it  waa  foUow'd, 
May  rather  pluclc  on  laughter  tiian  revenge; 
If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  WNg^'d, 
That  bare  on  both  sides  past. 

OH.  Alas,  poor  fool  I  how  have  they  baffied^ 
thee  I 

Ch.  Why,  wnne  €m  bom  grtat,  lome  achieve 
grtainesM,  and  tonte  hme  greatneti  tknmm  vjnm  them. 
I  was  one,  sir,  in  this  intednde;  one  SirTopas,  sir; 
but  that's  all  one: — B^  the  Lord,  Jool,  I  ant  mt 
Mad. — But  do  you  remember?  Madam,  why  laugh 
you  at  tack  a  barren  raaocd?  on  you  smiie  not,  he't 
gagg'd:  And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in 
his  revenges. 

Mai.  I'll  be  revenged  on  the  whole  pack  of  you. 
[ExU. 

OH.  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abus'd. 

Duke.  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace: — 
He  hath  not  told  us  of  the  captain  yet; 
When  that  is  known  and  golden  time  convents^, 

'^  Bufitd  ia  ohealiHl.  See  Note  on  the  firat  SoeDe^oF  K.  Rieli.  II. 
"^  i.  e.  Sbill  aBire,  *pt^  he  oooTBoUnt. 
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;mn  combinatioQ  shall  be  made 

*  dear  souls. — Mean  time,  sweet  sister^ 

ill  not  part  from  hence — Cesario,  come^ 

>  you  shall  be,  while  you  are  a  man; 

^hen  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 

)'s  mistress,  and  his  fancy's  queen.    [ExeunU 

SONG. 

When  that  I  vms  and  a  little  tiny  boy^ 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  raiUf 

A  foolish  thing  was  bat  a  toy. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day, 

But  when  I  came  to  maiC%  estate. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

^Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut  their  pate, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came,  alas!  to  wive. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain^ 

By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrive. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day^ 

But  when  I  came  unto  my  bed. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

With  toss-pots  still  had  drunken  head. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

But  thafs  all  one,  our  play  is  done. 
And  we^U  strive  to  please  you  every  day. 

[Exit. 


This  play  is  in  the  grayer  part  elegant  and  easy»  and  in  some  of 
the  lighter  scenes  exquisitely  hnmorons.  Agne-cheek. is  drawn 
with  great  propriety,  but  his  character  is,  in  a  great  measare,  that 
of  natural  fatuity,  and  is  therefore  not  the  proper  prey  of  a  sa- 
tirist The  soliloquy  of  Malrolio  is  truly  comic ;  he  is  betrayed 
to  ridicule  merely  by  his  pride.  The  marriage  of  Olivia,  and  the 
succeeding  perplexity,  though  well  enough  contrived  to  divert  on 
the  stage,  wants  credibility,  and  fails  to  produce  the  proper  in- 
struction required  in  the  drama,  as  it  exhibits  no  just  picture  of 
life.  Johnson. 
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